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CRESCAS ON THE PROBLEM OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES 


By HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON, Harvard University. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


IT has been well said that in Arabic, and for that matter 
also in Jewish philosophy, the problem of Universals had 
never acquired, as it did later on in Scholasticism, the 
importance of an independent subject of inquiry. Still, the 
problem was not altogether unknown. Always latent, it 
occasionally cropped out in various philosophical discussions. 
We need only slightly penetrate below the surface of some 
controversies of the time in Metaphysics and Psychology to 
discover the lurking presence of the problem of Universals. 
For the true problem of Universals began with the rejection 
of Platonic Realism. Admitting with the Aristotelians 
that genera and species are mere products of the mind, the 
question was then raised as to what was the nature of those 
intellectual conceptions and their relation to the individual 
beings. It was this field of inquiry that proved a fertile 
ground for the crop of the many subtle and hardly distin- 
guishable mediaeval theories of Universals. Now the same 
problem must inevitably appear whenever the mind perceives 
a distinction of a purely intellectual character in an object, 
and the solution of that problem will of necessity prove more 
difficult when, in addition to defining the nature of that 
intellectual distinction, we must at the same time safeguard 
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the unity of the object. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
the soul, one and homogeneous, we may ask what is the 
relation between the essence and its faculties. And in the 
case of God, too, the absolutely simple, how are His 
attributes related to His essence? 

It is as a problem of Universals in disguise that the 
problem of Attributes will be herein presented. I shall 
therefore forego the discussion of the lexicographical and 
exegetical aspect of the problem, namely, the enumeration 
of allthe Attributes found in the Bible, and their explanation 
by Jewish philosophers, the object of this paper being to 
discuss the general principles underlying the problem and 
its solution. As part of a larger work upon the philosophy 
of Crescas, it deals more fully with that author. The two 
chapters devoted to him are intended both to present a con- 
structive view of his theory and to serve as a commentary 
on his text. They are preceded by a chapter devoted 
to a general treatment of certain representative authors 
advisedly selected for their value as an introduction to the 
study of Crescas. 


CHAPTERS 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM AND SOME REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SOLUTIONS. 
if 

THERE are four initial assumptions underlying the 
problem of divine attributes in mediaeval philosophy. The 
starting-point of the problem is the rationalistic attempt to 
invest the Scriptural predications of God with the validity 
of logical judgements. Then, a logical judgement is defined, 
after Aristotle, as having a double content, synthesizing as 
it does two distinct terms, of which one must be a universal, 
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by bringing them together by one of the several relations 
obtaining between subject and predicate. In addition to 
these two assumptions, while Platonic Realism is not an 
essential prerequisite, the problem of attributes involves an 
anti-nominalistic conception of Universals. Finally, it 
follows Avicenna in identifying God with the metaphysical 
conception of necessary existence, whose simplicity by 
definition precludes from its being not only actual composi- 
tion, but likewise any suggestion of noetic plurality and 
relativity. The question is then raised, How can we form 
a logical judgement about God without at the same time 
creating the anomaly of having the unrelatable Necessarily 
Existent brought into some logical relation with some 
predicate distinct from Himself? It is this apparent incom- 
patibility of the formal interpretation of Biblical phraseo- 
logy, the synthetic conception of a logical judgement, the 
anti-nominalistic view of universals, and the Avicennean 
definition of necessary existence that lies at the basis of the 
problem of attributes. 

In Maimonides’ treatment of Attributes we find a clear 
if not a formal statement of the problem. He sets out with 
a rationalistic definition of faith. Faith is not the correla- 
tive of reason, but rather the consummation of the reasoning 
process. Nor is it a mere attitude of mind, an inane state 
of consciousness ; it is the comprehension of some objective 
reality. Furthermore, faith is not immediate comprehension 
or intuitive knowledge, the claim of mysticism, but it is 
resultant knowledge, the positive intellectual certainty 
arrived at after a process of ratiocinative reasoning. Faith 
thus being knowledge, derivative and logically demon- 
strable, the profession of faith must, therefore, have the 


force of logical judgements. They cannot be mere verbal 
B 2 
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utterance, mere irresponsible exclamations indicative but 
inexpressive of an attitudinal belief; they must be the 
embodiment of the conclusions of logical syllogisms, in 
which the premisses, though not stated, are assumed. Conse- 
quently the articles of faith, containing asseverations about 
the nature and being of God, based upon corresponding 
affirmations taken from the Scriptures, are perforce logical 
propositions conforming to all the regimens regulating such 
propositions.! 

But a logical proposition must contain a synthesis of 
two distinct terms. Identity, contends Maimonides, is not 
a relation. A proposition in which the subject and predi- 
cate indicate one and the same thing is logically meaning- 
less, for to assert that A is A is a mere tautology.” In this 
as well as in his subsequent elaborate statement of what he 
considers as real, logical relations, though at first sight he 
does not appear to do so, Maimonides is really following 
in the footprints of his Stagirite master. In order to show 

1 Cf. Moreh,1, 50. This identification of Faith with ratiocinative reasoning 
was common among certain classes of Moslem thinkers, and was not 
unknown to Jewish philosophers prior to Maimonides (cf. Kaufmann, 
Attributenlehre, p. 369, note 9. To Kaufmann’s references may be added 
Hobot ha-Lebabot, I, 1). It seems to me that this view may be traced 
directly to Aristotle through Simplicius. In De Caelo, book I, chapter ii, 
Aristotle has the following statement: Διόπερ ἐξ ἁπάντων ἄν τις τούτων 
συλλογιζόμενος πιστεύσειεν. Upon this Simplicius comments as follows: 
Ἡ πίστις διττή ἔστιν, ἡ μὲν χωρὶς ἀποδείξεως ἀλόγως γινομένη, οἵαν τινὲς ἴσχουσι 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀτοπωτάτοις, ἡ δὲ μετὰ ἀπόδειξιν καὶ συλλογισμὸν ἀποδεικτικόν, ἥτις 
καὶ ἀσφαλής ἔστι καὶ ἀνέλεγκτος καὶ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ τῶν ὄντων συμπεφυκυῖα. .. 
κάλλιον δέ, οἶμαι, λέγειν, ὅτι ταῖς ἀποδεικτικαῖς ἀνάγκαις προσεῖναι παραινεῖ παν- 
ταχοῦ μέν, μάλιστα δὲ ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῶν θείων λόγοις τὴν ἀπὸ τῆς πίστεως 
συμπάθειαν, οὐ μόνον βεβαίωσιν τῆς ἀληθοῦς γνώσεως ἐμποιοῦσαν, ὅταν μετὰ τὴν 
ἀπόδειξιν ἐπιγένηται, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὰ γνωστὰ ἕνωσιν, ἥτις ἐστὶ τὸ τέλος τῆς 
ἀνθρωπίνης μακρότητος (Simplicti in Aristotelis De Caelo Commentania, ed. 


I, L. Heiberg, Berlin, 1894, p. 55). 
2 Cf. Moreh, 1, 51. 
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this congruity, let us first give a genetic analysis of 
Aristotle’s predicables. 

It is from his classification of the Categories that 
Aristotle derives his predicables, for whatever other purpose 
that classification might have originally served in Aristotle’s 
system, its function as expressing logical relations between 
subject and predicate is unquestionable.? When Aristotle, 
however, uses the categories in their restrictive application 
of predicables, instead of their common tenfold classifica- 
tion, he adopts their less current division into two, Substance 
and Accident. Thus the predicate of a proposition may 
be either a Substance or an Accident. Neither of these, 
however, can be a particular. Two individual substances, 
denoting one and the same thing, cannot be related as 
subject and predicate. Likewise a definite accident cannot 
be predicated of a subject. ‘ John is John’ and ‘ The table 
is this definite red’ are not logical propositions. Conse- 


3 Whether the Categories were originally intended by Aristotle as logical 
or ontological divisions is a moot point (cf. Zeller, Aristotle, vol. I, p. 274, 
note 3; p. 275, note 1; Grote, Avistofle, vol. I, ch. iii), No question 
on this point, however, existed for the Arabic and Jewish philosophers. 
To them it was clear that the Categories were both logical and metaphysical, 
and are treated as such in the works of Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Algazali. 
Likewise in the Scholastic philosophy, the Categories had logical as well as 
metaphysical significance (cf. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, p. 141). 

4 Averroes, in his paraphrase of Aristotle’s Categories (MITONDN ABD 
deal 120), has the following classification: (1) Universal Substance 
dyn Dyn), which is predicable of a subject but does not exist in it 
(ΝΣ IN) NL by Nw). (2) Particular accident (1073 ΠΡ 
pds), which exists in a subject but is not predicable of it (NWIID NIN 
xv) by Nv) wy). (3) Universal accident (dion Mp), which 
both exists in a subject and is predicable of it (37) NIT) NWI by nw)’ 
NVWI3). (4) Particular Substance (ΝΠ WN), which neither exists in 
a subject nor is predicable thereof (NWIID 1252) 1) NWI by Nee x), Cf. 
Organon, The Categories, ch. ii. 
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quently, whether substance or accident, the predicables 
must be universals. Now,a universal substance may denote 
either the genus or the species of a thing, and a universal 
accident may be differentiated, with respect to its appli- 
cability, as more or less essential to the subject. In this 
way Aristotle derives his four predicables: genus, species, 
property, and accident, which, raised to five in Porphyry’s 
‘ Introduction’ by the addition of ‘specific difference’, were 
referred to by mediaeval logicians as the five predicables.° 
Herein, if I am not mistaken, we may find the origin of 
Maimonides’ fivefold division of the possible relations 
between subject and attribute. Their difference in nomen- 
clature is more apparent than real, and the process of their 
derivation from the Categories will be shown to tally with 
that followed by Aristotle. As already mentioned, 
Maimonides rejects identity as a logical relation, that is, 
the attributes cannot be taken as individual, first substances. 
What is now left is the alternative, that they must be either 
universal substances or universal accidents. In the words 
of Maimonides: ‘It will now be clear that the attributes 
must be one of two things; either the essence of the object 
described—in that case it is a mere explanation of a name, 
&c.—or the attribute is something different from the object 
described’ (Moreh, I, 51). This general twofold classifica- 
tion is now subdivided by Maimonides into five classes. 
Taking universal substance, from which the Aristotelians 
get genus, species, and specific difference, Maimonides 


5 Cf. Intentions, Logic. Algazali enumerates these five universals 
(ΠΣ ΌΠΠ OMA ; OM odd5n) which may be predicated of a 
subject, namely, ΠΡ, πο). 27377, }, 310. Sharastani likewise names 


ee same five predicables : esl, etl, alll Le, alll, jail (ed. 
ureton, p. 350). 
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divides it with respect to its function rather than with 
respect to its content, thus obtaining two classes, Definition 
and Part of Definition, for the combination of genus with 
species or with specific difference forms a definition, whence 
any one of these three may be properly called Part of 
Definition. Then again, taking universal accident, which 
by Aristotle is roughly subdivided into property and 
(general) accident, bearing upon the tenfold division of 
Categories, Maimonides divides it more minutely into three 
classes. The Categories of quantity and quality yield the 
relation of Property; those of Relation, Space, Time, 
Situation, and Possession are placed under the heading of 
External Relations, whereas the Categories of Action and 
Passion are designated by him as Dynamic Relations. 
Applying this theory of logical relations to the interpreta- 
tion of divine attributes, Maimonides arrives at the following 
conclusion. The divine attributes cannot be identical with 
their subject, and, while they must be distinct, their relation 
to it must be equivalent to that of a Definition, Part of 
Definition, Property, External Relation or Action.® 

If in the Biblical predications of God, as it has been 
shown, the attribute must be distinct from but related to 
the subject, the question then arises, By which of the five 
enumerated relations are they conjoined? To answer this 
question it must first be determined what is the nature of 
the subject of those attributes, or God, in so far as it is 
known by the proof for His Existence. Now, so much is 
known about the nature of God, that He is necessary exis- 
tence, a term used by Avicenna, and corresponding to the 
Aristotelian Prime Mover. For just as Aristotle, taking 
motion as the starting-point of his physical inquiries, ulti- 

6 Cf. Moreh, I, 52. 
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mately arrived at the inevitable existence of a Prime Im- 
movable Mover, so Avicenna, reflecting upon the nature of 
necessity and contingency, eventually concluded that there 
must be something that is Necessary Existence.’?’ Whether 
Aristotle’s Prime Mover should be identified with Avi- 
cenna’s Necessary Existence is a controversial point which 
does not concern us now, and will be taken up elsewhere.® 
It is, however, clear that in his discussion of divine attri- 
butes Maimonides starts out with the Avicennean conception 
of Necessary Existence, the proof for which is incorporated 
by Maimonides within his various proofs for the existence 
of God.’ Now, in the Avicennean application of the term, 
necessary or absolute existence means the negation of any 
cause whatsoever, the final as well as the efficient, the formal 
as well as the material. Thus the term Necessary Existence, 
negative in its original meaning with respect to causation, 
has ultimately acquired by the negation of all causes what- 
soever the additional meaning of absolute simplicity and 
all which that connotes. The Necessarily Existent must, 
therefore, be absolutely simple, that is, its essence must 
exclude not only actual plurality, but metaphysical and 
epistemological plurality as well, being in no less degree 
impervious to the distinction between matter and form, 
genus and species, than to actual, physical disintegration 
and composition. Absolute simplicity, according to Avi- 
cenna, excludes the five possible kinds of plurality: (1) 


7 This will be fully discussed in a chapter on ‘The Proofs for the 
Existence of God’. Cf. Moreh, 11, 1, Third Argument. 

8 Cf. ibid. 

® Cf. Moreh, 11, 1, Third Philosophical Argument. This Avicennean 
argument is introduced by Maimonides as follows: ‘ This is taken from the 
words of Aristotle, though he gives it in a different form’ (cf. Hebrew 
commentaries), 
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Actual plurality as that of physical objects; (2) noetic 
plurality as that of matter and form; (3) of subject and 
attribute ; (4) of genus and species; and (5) of essence and 
existence.!” 

Absolute simplicity is thus the main fact known about 
necessary existence. And so, says Maimonides, when the 
necessarily existent is placed as the subject of a proposition, 
it cannot be related to its predicate by any of the first four 
of the five classes of relations enumerated. The reasons 
for that are variously stated by Maimonides, but it seems 
to me that they can all be classified under two headings : 
first, the implication of plurality ; and second, the implication 
of similarity." 


10 Cf. Destruction of the Philosophers, Disputation V. 

11 The classification of Maimonides’ arguments into these two divisions 
is based upon the following facts: In chapters 50 and 51, Maimonides 
explicitly states that his ground for the rejection of attributes is to be found 
in the simplicity of the divine substance. In chapter 52, in his enumeration 
of the five classes of attributes, the first three are rejected for the following 
reasons: Definition because God has no previous causes (1) δ ‘MN’ NNW 
ΤῊ ΠΡ MAD 1); Part of Definition because it would imply that in God 
essences were compound, and so it could have a definition which has been 
excluded on account of the implication of previous causation (cf. Afodi’s 
commentary); Property because God is not a magnitude, He is not affected 
by external influences, He is not subject to physical conditions, and He is 
not an animate being. Now, all these reasons are in fact nothing but 
modifications of the chief reason, namely, the implication of the composition 
of the divine essence. They are thus summed up by Maimonides himself: 
‘ Consequently, these three classes of attributes, describing the essence of 
a thing, or part of the essence, or a quality of it, are clearly inadmissible 
in reference to God, for they imply composition.’ opdn nwoy idx mm) 
mans nxyp2 nny Mss Dy ww MAD by ΠῚ AD OM DINNA ἢ 
nas by ebay) nbs pnw ‘351d ndyns ypna Ayn WAN 135. 
The fourth class of attributes, that of external relation, are rejected by 
Maimonides not because they imply composition in the divine essence, but 
because a real external relation must not be assumed to exist between God 
and created beings. Why that must not be assumed, however, is explained 
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As for the first of these reasons, Maimonides restates 
Avicenna’s conception of absolute simplicity. ‘There cannot 
be any belief in the unity of God except by admitting that 
He is one simple substance, without any composition or 
plurality of elements; one from whatever side you view it, 
and by whatever test you examine it ; not divisible into 
two parts in any way and by any cause, nor capable of any 
form or plurality either objectively or subjectively’ (Moreh, 


by him later on in chapter 56 on the ground that every relation implies 
similarity, the latter of which is inadmissible on independent grounds. 
Thus all the arguments against attributes may be reduced to the two classes 
I have named. In chapter 55 Maimonides advances the following four 
arguments against attributes: They imply (1) corporeality, (2) passiveness 
mbypn), (3) non-existence or potentiality (HI, WYN), (4) similarity 
(109). Here, too, the first three reasons are all reducible to the single 
reason that they imply composition. Likewise Crescas, in his restatement 
of Maimonides’ arguments against positive attributes, classifies those 
arguments in the two parts I have mentioned. He says: ‘If his contention 
were true that attributes must be negated on account of the inadmissibility 
of composition and of relation or similarity between God and others.’ DMD} 
masa mysonb snes onsen ndwe iasny ann an oN 
(Ρ. 25a ND 273 ND) andar Ph DW DT) Oi oy myaondy. 
Abrabanel, however, reduces Maimonides’ arguments to the following 
threefold classification : (1) on account of God’s incorporeality, (2) on account 
of His eternity, and (3) on account of His unity (cf. commentary on the 
Moreh, 1, 51): 8 DIA 2 OMNNA MONI IRI IW Ay pM 
TW OM PIP in Ty 737 WWII jd pdion ven nit TWN 
SHS inn. Kaufmann approves of Abrabanel’s classification (cf. Attributen- 
lehre, p. 377, note 22), 

Abraham Shalom has the following classification : (1) On account of the 
implication of plurality in God, (2) on account of the limitation of human 
understanding, and (3) on account of the implication of similarity or relation 
between God and His creatures (cf. Neveh Shalom, XU, i, iii). ... ANNA 
WI¥D NT ΓΤ... orp 3371) IS NIN'yNA AAD 7N snd 
ow ΤΡ vo per... ΠΝ ΤΌΝ naan awnd Soy xd nan 
YM DY fT) OMY. As will be noticed, the second of these three 
arguments is not found among the formal arguments of Maimonides. 

Albo’s classification of arguments against positive attributes (cf. infra, 
Chap. III, note 125) is not based upon Maimonides’ text. 
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I, 51).° Consequently, predicates taken in the sense of 
definition, part of definition, and accretion are inadmissible 
with respect to God. They all imply plurality in some 
sense or other. That accretive qualities are inadmissible 
goes without saying, since they imply that the subject is 
composed of external attributes inherent in or adherent to 
its substance. The inadmissibility of a definition or its 
parts is not so obvious. To affirm of God attributes which, 
like the parts of a definition, are merely descriptive of the 
substantial essence without implying the composition of the 
substance with anything unessential, would at first sight seem 
to be quite appropriate. That too, however, is inadmis- 
sible, for while the parts of a definition do not imply the 
composition of the defined substance with something 
external thereto, there is still the implication that the 
substance itself is composed, as it were, of two essences, the 
particular and the universal. It is here that Maimonides’ 
theory of universals comes into play. For nominalism, it 
may be inferred, Maimonides had the same abhorrence as 
for logical verbalism.!* There is the ring of a genuine 


1? It is generally stated that Arabic as well as Jewish philosophers were 
all nominalists (cf. Munk’s Mélanges, p. 327), ‘Les Péripatéticiens arabes, 
comme on le pense bien, devaient tous professer le nominalisme d’une 
maniére absolue, et plusieurs d’entre eux se prononcent a cet égard dans 
les termes les plus explicites’,, Among the last referred to he includes, in 
note 1, also Maimonides, who in Moreh, III, 18 states that ‘species have no 
existence except in our own minds’ (j90 Sas ΕΝ) ow dow JIN PR 
ἜΡΙΣ p35 nvdd5an NW). Cf. also adinann’s Attributenlehre, p.379, 
note 29, ‘Was aber Maimiini’s Stellung in dem Streite tiber die Universalien 
angeht, so bekennt er sich als Aristoteliker zum strengen Nominalismus und 
laugnet entschieden deren Realitat’. Of course, to say that one is a 
nominalist does not mean anything unless it is definitely explained how the 
term nominalism is employed. With regard to Maimonides it must be 
positively stated that his nominalism did not go further than the rejection 
of Platonic realism. His statement to the effect that the universals are in 
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feeling of contempt, characteristic of his rationalistic temper 
of mind, in his sneers at a flatws vocis, at ‘things that are 
only said, existing only in words, not in thought, much less 
in reality’ (Moreh, 1, 51). Platonic realism, claiming the 
reality of ideas apart from the world of sense, had been 
discredited with the advent of Aristotelianism long before 
the age of Maimonides." In various works on Logic and 
Metaphysics the absurdity of such a conception is pointed 
out without even recording a dissenting opinion. Concep- 
tualism, to be sure, had found adherents among Arabic 
philosophers, but Maimonides, no less than Avicenna, evi- 
dently rejected that view. To him the assertion of ideal 
without real existence could have no meaning. Subjective 
reality, if it means anything, could merely mean that the 
reality affirmed has only a verbal significance. It is un- 
doubtedly with reference to Conceptualism that Maimo- 
nides points out the meaninglessness of ideal existence and 
the incongruity in ‘the assertion of some thinkers, that the 
ideas, i.e. the universals, are neither existent nor non- 
existent’ 4 (Zoreh, 1,51). What Maimonides, as a follower 
of Avicenna and in common with all his contemporaries, 
conceived of universals is that they have both ideal and 
real existence. Universals, to be sure, exist in the mind, 
but the human mind does not zzvent them out of nothing. 
mind does not commit him to anything definite. That very same statement 
had been used by Averroes in quite a different sense. The question is, as 
we shall see, how much in mind they are, and this can only be determined 
by analysis of such problems where the existence of universals is involved, 
From our analysis of Maimonides’ theory of Attributes it will be gathered 
that it can hardly be said of him that he was a nominalist ‘d’une maniére 
absolue’ or that he deciared his adherence ‘zum strengen Nominalismus’. 
8 Cf. Munk’s Mélanges, p. 327. 


** Cf, Munk’s and Friedlander’s notes on this passage ; Munk’s Mélanges 
pp. 327 and 328, π, τ; Kaufmann, Atiributenlehre, p. 379, n. 29. 
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What the mind does is only to discover them in the multi- 
farious individuals. For prior to the rise of individual 
beings the universals exist in the mind of God as indepen- 
dent entities, and they remain as such even when they enter 
upon plurality in material form, though their presence in 
the individuals is indiscernible except by mental activity.% 
Consequently even in essential attributes, as those which 
form a definition, there must necessarily be the implication 
of plurality in the subject. For the definition is not merely 
a verbal description of the essence, the latter being in itself 
one and uniform, but, as said Avicenna, the parts of the 
definition are the predicates of the thing defined. And so, 
since genus and specific difference are real in a certain sense, 
and not mere words, the thing defined by its genus and 
specific difference must be composite in so far as that genus 
and specific difference are real. That composition, to be 
sure, would only be mentally discernible, but still it would 
be inconsistent with the conception of absolute simplicity. 
Let us now assume that the universals predicated of 
God are neither essential nor accidental qualities, but rather 
external relations between God and His creatures. This 
interpretation of attributes though sanctioned by the tradi- 
tional philosophy of his time?® is rejected by Maimonides 


15 Cf, Avicenna’s E5S-Sefah, translated by M. Horten under the title of 
Die Metaphysik Avicenna’s, Part V,ch.1; De Boer’s Philosophy m Islam 
(Eng. tr.), p. 135; Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik, vol. II, in his exposition of 
Alfarabi, pp. 305-6, and in that of Avicenna, pp. 347 and 384, especially 
note 181 ; Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, pp. 224-5. 

16 In his Intentions of the Philosophers (Metaphysics, Part III, On the 
Attributes), Algazali restates Avicenna’s interpretation of divine attributes 
as (1) negations cndydyy and (2) relations (}\¥). Under relations he 
includes both what Maimonides calls ‘external relations’ and what he calls 
‘actions’, The same view is repeated by him in his Destruction of the 
Philosophers, Disputation V. Among Jewish philosophers, Abraham Ibn 
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as inadequate. In their ultimate analysis he says all such 
relations may be shown either to have no meaning at all, 
or, if they do have any meaning, to imply similarity between 
God and other beings. Relations are fourfold: temporal, 
spatial, reciprocative, and comparative. God, being incor- 
poreal, cannot have any temporal or spatial relations. 
Again, His self-sufficiency and absolute independence pre- 
cludes the relation of reciprocity, for His creativeness, His 
knowledge, and His beneficence are absolutely independent 
of the created, known and beneficiary objects. Finally, 
a relation of comparison exists only when things compared 
involved a specific identity, and differ only in individual 
diversity. White and green on that account are incompar- 
able terms, even though they are identical as to their genus 
colour. Nor are they related terms; they are rather corre- 
lative and antithetical, their diversity being specific. God 
cannot, therefore, be compared with and related to other 
beings with respect to any predicate affirmed of Him, since 
all His predicates are indicative of attributes which are 
identical with essence, and hence absolute and immutable.!” 
Nor can we claim that the attributes are some kind of 
subjective external relations, for every relation must imply 
a similarity.’* If two things are related they are in so far 


Daud, in his Emunah Ramah (Book II, Principle III), permits the use of 
relational attributes. In fact Maimonides was the first to distinguish 
between external relations and actions, and while permitting the latter to 
proscribe the former. Cf. zzfva, Chap, II. 
17 Cf. Moreh, 1, 52. 
18 Cf. ibid. ‘ Besides, if any relation existed between them, God would 


be subject to the accident of relation, and although that would not be an 
accident to the essence of God, it would still be, to some extent, a kind 
of accident.’ To which Shem-tob adds the following explanation: ‘If any 
relation was affirmed of Him, even though an unreal relation, God would 
be subject to the accident of relation, that is to say, God would have to 


»ὦ»... 
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similar, and so if a subjective relation means anything 
there must also be some meaning to subjective similarity. 
But there can be no similarity between God and other 
beings ; hence, there cannot be any relation between them. 
For the preclusion of similarity Maimonides advances no 
arguments.!® He refers to it as a well-accepted principle 
which seems to be exclusively based upon Scriptural 
inferences. 

Of the five logical relations originally postulated by 
Maimonides there is now only one left, the dynamic, which 
has not been disqualified as a possible explanation of divine 
attributes. This is retained by Maimonides. The divine 
attributes are dynamic relations, that is to say, they are 
descriptive of the operating process of the activity rather 
than of the qualification therefor.2° That the assertion of 
resemble some other creature, even though that relation would not be an 
accident added to His essence.” amy ex om ow 15 DMM oN) 
MEYN NID Dw nT AY NIM OMT APO ww snow nds 
py ΠῚ) APD WX’. Shem-tob’s explanation is probably based upon 
chapter 56, wherein Maimonides elaborately explains the interdependence 
of relativism and similarity. 

12 For the negation of similarity Maimonides advances no argument 
except that of authority. ‘Another thing likewise to be denied in 
reference to God is similarity to any existing being. This has been 
generally accepted [even by the Mutakallemim, cf. Shem-tob’s commentary], 
and is also mentioned in the books of the Prophets ; e. g. ‘‘ To whom, then, 
will you liken me?” [Isa. 40. 25]. 37) 131 pNNWWY ΠΣ ΠΣ Aww AD 
yay] os 55 12 wen 722-227 AN Myr jo Is awd aoIn 
POS NOTA NPA. OW AI M|H3A 159 733) ey) ow pate 
bx ΠΟΘΙ Ὁ Sey. Though later on he adds, ‘It is necessary to demon- 
strate by proof that nothing can be predicated of God that implies similarity’ 
(Ὁ Δ TD... NDS 10D PND AIDAA ἽΝ), he does not, 
however, state the proof for this, except that by inference he maintains 
that similarity must imply a real and not only an external relation. Cf. 
Hobot ha-Lebabot, I, 7 (ww). 


20 Cf. Moreh, 1, 52. ‘I do not mean by iés actions the inherent capacity 
for a certain work, as is expressed in carpenter, painter, or smith, for these 
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activities implies no plurality in the subject is apparent, for 
activities denote some external relation of the subject to its 
environment. In point of fact, most of the Arabic as well 
as Jewish philosophers do not treat activities as a special 
logical relation; but, including them together with space 
and time under the heading of External Relation, admit 
them all as divine attributes.2!_ The separation of activities 
as a distinct class of logical relations is effected here by 
Maimonides because of his rejection of non-dynamic external 
relations on account of their implication of similarity. It 
might be questioned, indeed, Why should not activities, too, 
be excluded on account of similarity? As we shall see 
later on, this difficulty has not been allowed to pass un- 
challenged by Crescas.”* For our present purpose, it suffices 
to state that dynamic relations, according to Maimonides, 
imply no plurality in the subject, and consequently the 
divine attributes must be interpreted as designations of 
activities. 

There are, however, two points with regard to dynamic 
attributes which need some further explanation. First, 
while it is true that the assertion of any action in itself does 
not necessarily imply the existence of an accidental quality 
in the subject, the assertion of many diverse actions, it would 
seem, must of necessity be accounted for by some kind of 
diversity in its source, the subject. Second, while some 
of the Scriptural attributes, as knowledge, can be easily 
turned into actions, there are others, as life, which do not 
appear to have any active implication whatsoever. As to 


belong to the class of qualities which have been mentioned above; but 
[ mean the action the latter has performed. We speak, e.g. of Zaid, who - 
made this door, built that wall, wove that garment.’ 

"1 Cf, supra, note 16. 22 Cf. infra, Chap. II. 
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the first, Maimonides maintains that the various activities 
affirmed of God are in reality emanating as a single act 
from the divine essence, its manifold ramification being only 
apparent.2> As a single ray of light emanating from 
a luminous object, by striking through a lens breaks into 
many rays, so the single act of God becomes diversified by 
striking the lower strata of reality. One in essence, its 
manifoldness is due merely to the various aspects in which 
the divine action appears to the human eyes. As for the 
second point, Maimonides shows inductively how all the 
Biblical predications have active implications.* To do that, 
however, there was no need for him to go through the entire 
list of attributes found in the Bible. Most of them had 
been admitted by the Attributists themselves to be 
actions ;2° some of them were a matter of controversy. 
There were only four, which, unable to interpret as actions, 
the Attributists considered as essential attributes. These 
four—life, knowledge, will, power—are shown by Maimon- 
ides, in their ultimate analysis, to be actions, and one single 
action withal. 

While the controversial attributes of life, knowledge, 
will, and power are interpreted by Maimonides as dynamic 
relations, the attributes of existence, unity, and eternity are 
admitted by him to be nothing but static."° And yet they 
are not attributes; they are absolutely identical with the 
divine essence. In created beings, to be sure, Maimonides, 
following Avicenna and the early Arabic philosophers, 
declares existence and unity to be adjoined to the essence ; 


23 Cf. Moreh, 1, 53. 34 Cf, zbid. 
25 Cf, Abrabanel’s quotation from Averroes in his commentary on the 
Moreh, 1, 53. 


26 Cf. Moreh, I, 57. 
VOL. VII. Cc 
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in the case of God, however, they are the essence itself.” ~ 
But if you argue that since identity is not a relation, the 
proposition that ‘God is existent’ or that ‘God is one’ 
would be tautological, the answer is that the predicates in 
this case, though positive in form, are negative in meaning ; 
that logically ‘God is existent’ is equivalent to ‘God is 
not absent’, and ‘ God is one’ to ‘God is not many’. And 
having once stated this new solution of the problem of 
attributes, reverting now to those predicates he has pre- 
viously interpreted as actions, Maimonides declares that 
even those may be taken as static and interpreted as 
negations.”® 

The admissibility of negative attributes, which is at first 
stated by Maimonides as an incontestable fact, is afterwards 
subjected to a searching examination.”® In an elaborate 
discussion, illustrated by concrete examples, he clearly 
points out the distinction between the knowledge of a 
determinate and of an indeterminate object. Negative 
attributes as well as positive ones define and limit the 
object of knowledge, but they do so in different ways. 
Positive attributes limit the number of all the possible con- 
jectures about an unknown object by singling out a few 
which constitute its essence ; negative attributes eliminate 
all those conjectures by showing that neither one nor all 
of them constitute its essence. The former, therefore, is 
a characterization of the object ; the latter is only a ¢ircum- 
scription and individualization thereof. As the divine 

27 Cf. Moreh, 1, 57, and infra, Chap. II. 

28 This may be deduced from the following passage : ‘ Consequently God 


exists without existence, Similarly He lives without life, knows without 


knowledge, is omnipotent without omnipotence, and is wise without 
wisdom’ (tbid.). 
29 Cf, Moreh, I, 58. 
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essence is without determinations and is unknowable, nega- 
tive attributes are permissible, whereas positive ones are 
proscribed. 

In this statement of Maimonides’ negative interpretation 
of attributes I have followed the traditional view. Maimon- 
ides, according to this, attaches no significance whatsoever 
to the positive form of those attributes which are inter- 
preted by him negatively.*® ‘God is existent’ means ‘ God 
is not absent’, the positive form of the former proposition 
being absolutely meaningless. This interpretation of 
Maimonides, though prevalent and widespread, does not, 
however, seem to me quite correct. I think he attributes 
some logical significance to the positive form of judgements 
about God as well as to their negative contents. Let us 
just briefly restate the problem which Maimonides was 
called upon to solve. His main problem was not 
whether God possesses any essential attributes. That 
assumption was ruled out of court by the absolute simpli- 
city of God on the one hand, and by the Avicennean theory 
of universals on the other; his main problem concerned 
the meaning of the logical predicate affirmed of God. 
These predicates, not being universals, and of necessity 
identical with the divine essence, must consequently form 
tautological propositions. It is this avoidance of a tauto- 
logy, I think, that Maimonides aims at in his negative 
interpretation of attributes. The divine predicates, he says, 
though expressing a relation of identity with the subject, 
are not tautological, for the affirmation of identity has an 
emphatic meaning, implying as it does the negation of 
diversity. ‘God is existent’ is, to be sure, equivalent to 

80 Cf. Gersonides’ criticism of Maimonides in Miljamot, III, 3, which is 


quoted below in note 54. 
Cz 
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the affirmation that ‘God is God’, but still even the latter 
proposition may be logically justified if it means to empha- 
size that ‘God is not Man’. Similarly ‘God is existent’ 
emphasizes the negation of absentness. The justification 
of identity as a logical relation by means of its emphatic 
use, is found in the Logic of Alfarabi.*! Thus, the positive 
forms of predicates are not altogether useless according to 
Maimonides. And this is exactly what he means by saying 
that the divine predicates are homonymous terms. Not 
being universal, and expressing a relation of identity, divine 
predicates are absolutely unrelated with similarly sounding 
predicates describing other beings. In the following state- 
ments of Maimonides, ‘God exists without existence, lives 
without life’, &c., we clearly see that ‘God is existent’ does 
not merely mean that ‘God is not absent’, but what it 
means is that God is existent with an existence of His own, 
identical with His own essence. To affirm this is to 
emphasize the negation of existence used as a universal 
term. 

If, as we have just said, by negative attributes Maimonides 
means that the divine predicates affirm a relation of identity, 
emphasizing the negation of a non-identical relation, it 
follows that the term zegative must have been used by 
Maimonides in some special sense. By negative attributes 
he does not mean that the proposition in which a predi- 
cate is affirmed of God is negative in quality. He-means 
that although the proposition itself is positive in quality, 
the predicate is to be understood to have a negative prefix. 


51 ‘In a proposition like the following, the predicate and subject can 
both be individual: ‘‘ The one who is sitting is Reuben”’’ (Alfarabi, Book on 
Syllogism). TM {MT PPV WN NWT DY WN 37) nnd 5a) swan 
(Brit. Mus. Harley 5523, p. 11 wpnm ἼΒΌΣ "ὩἼΒΟΝ) pI NIN ALN. 
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Thus, ‘ God is one’ is not to be convertible into ‘ God is not 
many’, but the term ‘one’ must be taken to mean ‘ not- 
many’, the quality of the proposition as a whole remaining 
unaltered. In order fully to appreciate this distinction, let 
us briefly restate what Aristotle had said about the quality 
of propositions. There is, he points out, a distinction 
between a proposition wherein the negative particle modi- 
fies the copula, and that wherein it modifies the subject or 
the predicate. The former is a negative proposition, the 
latter is an affirmative proposition with an indefinite subject 
or predicate, as the case may be.*2 A negative proposition 
expresses the privation of the subject of one of two alter- 
native qualities, thus always implying its possession of the 
other ; an affirmative proposition with an indefinite predi- 
cate expresses the exclusion of the subject of a certain class 
of qualities which are irrelevant to its nature. The latter 
kind of proposition is said to express what Kant would call 
an infinite or limiting judgement, as is to be distinguished 
from a negative judgement, as the proposition ‘ The soul is 
not-mortal’ is to be distinguished in meaning from that 
of ‘The soul is not mortal’.2* It is in the sense of the 
Aristotelian indefinite predicate that Maimonides uses the 
expression ‘negative attribute’, the negative particle being 
hyphenated with the predicate, thus excluding the subject 
not only from the stated predicate, but also from implica- 
tion of its antithesis. This seems to me to constitute the 
significance of the following passage: ‘Even the negative 
attributes must not be found and applied to God, except in 
the way in which, as you know, sometimes an attribute is 
negatived with reference to a thing, although that attribute 


82 Cf, Organon, On Interpretation, ch. x, and Metaphysics, IV, 22. 
ὃ Cf, Sigwart’s Logic, vol. I, ch. iv. 
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can naturally never be applied to it in the same sense; as, ~ 


e.g. we say, “ The wall is not seeing”’ (Moreh, I, 58). It 
is quite evident that we never say ‘the wall is not seeing’, 
except in the sense of ‘the wall is not-seeing’.** 

The rejection of positive essential attributes and the 
admission only of negatives, which is tantamount to a con- 
fession of our ignorance of the divine essence, gives rise to 
the question whether thereby it would be possible at all to 
mark any gradation in human knowledge of the divine 
being. But that one’s comprehension of God is commen- 
surable with one’s intellectual and moral virtues is a postulate 
of both reason and tradition.*° In answer to this difficulty, 
Maimonides maintains that knowledge arrived at by nega- 
tion is as capable of increase as knowledge attained by 
determination. The negative interpretation of attributes, 
since it has been explained to express the affirmation of the 
relation of identity emphasizing the negation of irrelevant 
qualities, has a double meaning. While excluding God 
from knowable universal qualities, the attributes affirm of 
Him some unknowable qualities, peculiar to Himself, and 
identical with His essence. When we exclude God from 


84 That this is what has been meant by Maimonides is quite clear from 
his statement in his Milot ha-Higayon, which asserts that it cannot be 
said that ‘ The wall is blind’, {P26 WS ON ‘3 Wynn OW INN xdy 
bnoa wes NO MIN 5. NIA ὙΠΟ nA NAN pn ἐδ κυ» 
(x ayy jan mdi) Dos ΜΟῚ ny 82) 93D NITW. Narboni in his com- 
mentary on the Moreh calls this kind of negation, referred to here by 
Maimonides, ‘general’ or ‘absolute’ cnndwnn), a term which has been 
adopted by the modern commentators, as Munk, Kaufmann, and Friedlander, 
in explaining the text. 5. NN NINO NN pw AD ΠΡ) 79 
[Aa owe pyda wa] TneA aboen nman so ww nwa 


(AN ws bnon ws]... nmbwon mown wm.... Ch Mela- 
physics, IV, 22. 
ὅδ Cf, Moreh, I, 59. 
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the attribute of ordinary existence, for example, at the 
same time we affirm that He exists with an existence of 
His own. God, by virtue of His absolute perfection in 
every sense, has an infinite number of aspects in His 
essence ; and had we only the means of doing so, we should 
be able to express them all in human language. But on 
account of the unknowability of the divine essence, we can 
express none of its infinite aspects in positive terms; we 
can only indirectly hint at them by negating of Him our 
own knowable perfections. Not only must our affirmations 
of divine infinite perfections be indirect, they must also be 
limited in number, since the knowable human perfections 
that are negated of Him are finite in number. This limita- 
tion on our part involves a serious difficulty. For in the 
conditional reality of the world we know there is always 
a line of demarcation between what is always already 
actually known and what is actually unknown but is know- 
able. In so far as we are cognizant of conditional reality 
we are able to distinguish God from the world, the absolute 
from the conditional. By negations, we exclude Him from 
the known quantity of perfections and indirectly affirm of 
Him a corresponding number of unknowable divine perfec- 
tions. Beyond that boundary line, which marks off that 
which is known from that which is unknown in the knowable 
world, God and the world appear to us to merge together, 
and though we do not say so, since we are unable to negate 
it, we assume as it were that God possesses all the knowable 
qualities of the undiscovered part of reality. But this 
limitation which springs from our disability varies with 
each individual. The boundary line between the known 
and the unknown in the knowable world shifts backward 
and forward in accordance with one’s own intellectual 
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attainments. To the more informed the known part of | 


reality is greater than to the less informed. The former 
hence can directly deny more knowable human perfections 
of God, and indirectly affirm more unknowable divine per- 
fections than the latter. Thus, while neither possesses 
positive knowledge of the divine essence, their indirect 
knowledge of God varies widely. Furthermore, the realm 
of the knowable has not yet been completely laid bare, 
and, consequently, as our knowledge of conditional exist- 
ence has before it ample opportunity of growth and 
expansion, so our knowledge of absolute existence of God 
might gradually draw nearer to perfection. Thus by means 
of the quantitative distinction in the knowledge of condi- 
tional reality between different individuals, and by means 
of the multiplicability of that knowledge in each individual, 
Maimonides conceives the possibility of a rising scale in 
men’s knowledge of the divine essence.*® 

Maimonides’ theory of attributes is typical rather than 
original. None before him, to be sure, had analysed the 
problem so minutely and comprehensively as he, but his 
constructive view does not differ from those of his prede- 
cessors. Negative and dynamic interpretations of divine 
attributes had been the common stock-in-trade of Arabic 
and Jewish philosophers ever since Philo.*’ As thus far 
noticed, Maimonides departs from the commonly accepted 
view solely by differentiating between actions and external 
relations and his disqualification of the latter. Again, with 
the exception of the naive theologians, referred to by 


8° Cf. ibid. While I have given here a rather free interpretation of the 
chapter, I hope I have remained true to its spirit. 


Ὁ Cf. Munk, Guide, 1, ch. 58, p. 238, note 1, and Kaufmann’s Afétn- 
butenlehre, p. 481. 
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Maimonides himself, none of the rational thinkers admitted 
the propriety of accretive attributes. The discussion was 
focused mainly on the so-called essential attributes, that 
is, the universal predicates which enter into the formation 
of definitions. Thus the problem of attributes runs parallel 
to that of universals and to that of the nature of logical 
propositions. We have seen how all these problems con- 
verge in the theory of Maimonides. Taking universals to 
be present as something distinct within individuals, and 
finding the predication of such universals to be inconsistent 
with the absolute simplicity of God; believing that a logical 
proposition must affirm a real relation unless that affirmation 
is emphatic, he was forced to declare all divine predicates 
to be relations of identity emphasizing a negation. In his 
own language, the divine predicates are homonymous terms, 
having nothing in common with terms of the same sound. 
Following the same analysis of the problem, we shall now 
expound several other representative theories of attributes. 
Algazali’s criticism of Avicenna will be taken as our 
starting-point, after which we shall discuss Averroes and 
two of his Jewish followers, Gersonides and Moses Halavi, 
and finally we shall give a rather full account of an entirely 
new view proposed by Crescas on this subject of divine 
attributes. 


II 


Algazali’s approach to the solution of the problem is 
unique in its kind. He dares what nobody else before him 
had ever thought of doing, to impugn the Avicennean 
definition of necessary existence. Does necessary existence 
preclude noetic plurality? that is the main burden of his 
inquiry. His answer is in the negative. The primary 
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meaning of necessary existence, he contends, is the absence ᾿ 


of efficient causation." The Avicennean proof for the 
conception itself, indeed, merely establishes the fact of an 
ultimate terminus to the interlacing chain of cause and 
effect. That terminus is necessary in the sense that its 
springing into being had not been effected by the operation 
of a pre-existent agent. The phrase necessary existence, 
therefore, means nothing but primary existence, the term 
necessary signifying in this phrase a description of the 
spatial and temporal relation of a certain being in a series 
of causally interrelated entities rather than a qualitative 
determination of the nature of that being. If we are now 
asked, Can the necessarily existent be composite? the 
answer would depend upon the circumstance whether the 
composition in question would be subversive to the uncon- 


88 Cf. Destruction of the Philosophers, Disputation VII. ‘The source 
of error and blunder in all this discussion is to be found in the expression 
“ necessary existence”. But to us the expression seems to be irrelevant, for 
we do not admit that the proof for necessary existence establishes anything 
except the existence of something eternal which had not been preceded 
by an efficient agent. If that is its meaning, the expression ‘‘ necessary 
existence’? must be dropped out of discussion. You must state your con- 
tention plainly, that it is impossible that there should be plurality and 
distinction in an eternal existence which had not been preceded by an 
efficient agent. But this you will be unable to prove. Wi2Wn ΡῈ 
span xd ain xd 120) ΤΟΣ ayn nydp sin ΠῚ 933 ΠΊΜΙΟΠΠῚ 
mn o’s NON ΓΝ ΧΩΠ anD by AWN MWY WAI xd yom 8D 
nso 82 YN ASA ΠῚ ΠῚ ON bye 1 PRY pop 12 AYN 
Ssam) Δ NyDD pwn Ὁ RNY WWD TWN wsnir ani 
Jrerpiovan ndpn) yoy msn Dd px ΠῚ ΡΒ Υ paw pop Kyo 
(1 mdxw. 

The same argument recurs in Disputations V, VI, VIII, IX, and X. 

This seems to me to be the central argument made by Algazali. 
Curiously enough, De Boer, in his Der Widerspruch der Philosophie nach 
al-Gazali, does not even mention it. Neither is it mentioned in Carra 
de Vaux’s Gazali, ch. ΠῚ, where he discusses the latter’s theory of attributes. 
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ditional existence of the being, unconditional in the sense 
that it is not grounded in an efficient cause. If the com- 
positeness be not subversive to such unconditional being, 
then the necessarily existent may be composite. By means 
of the conception of necessary existence so stated, Algazali 
proceeds to show that the necessarily existent, according 
to Avicenna’s own definition, might be composed of matter 
and form,* of substance and attribute ;*° it might also be 
defined in terms of genus and difference ;*1 and, finally, 
that it might also have existence superadded to its essence.*” 
Indeed, Algazali goes even farther. The original conception 
of necessary existence does not, he holds, preclude the 
duality of absolutely existent beings.** Unity, simplicity, 
and incorporeality are all unwarranted by necessary exist- 
ence. It is only by vitiating the primary meaning of the 
term, by extending the proof for the absence of any 
efficient cause whatsoever, that necessary existence had 
come to be used by philosophers in the sense of absolute 
simplicity ; and, again, it is by a kind of vicious intellec- 
tualism which reasons from the conception of absolute 
simplicity rather than from the conception of necessary 
existence, that the philosophers had erroneously inferred 
the necessity of the first unconditionally existent being as 
one, simple, undefinable, and unrelatable. 


29 Cf, Disputation IX: OWI IN ΘΠ Sy mx TYAN OmNda. 

© Cf, Disputation VI: pM NIM yon op nmpw dy op'20n3 
πο νυ abnnnd. 

4 Cf, Disputation VIT: (NNW ΝΡ PYM Meyew oN dyw22 
Ssana woo Sa apa andi oy. 

#2 Cf, Disputation VIII: D2 HWA PwNIA ΓΟΝΙΌ ovr dyw23 
omdy maeson aAmyy mnox xd) man py ΩΣ meso an. 

48 Cf. Disputation V: InN Synw Sy men ayn omed ἬΝΩΞ 
1 πον ps sos So meson ain ow mond Koen. 
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Algazali’s argument against Avicenna’s conception of © 
necessary existence is based upon the latter’s use of the 
term ‘possibility’. Possibility, according to mediaeval 
Jewish and Arabic logicians, has two meanings. In the 
first place, it applies to a thing which without any cause 
whatsoever may by its own nature come or not come into 
being. This is the real and primary meaning of possibility. 
In the second place, the term applies to a thing which 
- cannot come into existence save through an external cause, 
in the sense that in so far as the thing is dependent upon 
a cause, with respect to itself it is only possible, since its 
existence is determined by the presence or absence of that 
cause. This is the unreal and derivative meaning of possi- 
bility.44 Real possibility is thus the antithesis of impossibi- 


* Moses Halavi, in his Treatise ‘On the First Mover’, discussing 
Avicenna’s proof for necessary existence, makes the following comment: 
‘ The term possibility is not used here in the sense in which it is used in 
the Logic, namely, that which may or may not exist. But we must under- 
stand that the expression of having by itself only possible existence is 
another way of saying that it owes its existence to something else. 
Necessity and impossibility are not, therefore, its antitheses. For the 
existence which accrues to some external cause may sometimes be necessary 
and sometimes not. In both cases, however, we call it possible by itself, 
by which we mean that of whatever nature the existence in reality is, 
it is due to some external cause.’ To this the Hebrew translator adds the 
following note : ‘In general, he [i.e. Avicenna] does not mean by possibility 
that whose antithesis is necessity, but that whose antithesis is self-sufficiency.’ 
sim) pan noxdoa vnzan Sy ἸΝ53 qweNA np NWI ND NAY AN” 
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lity and necessity; unreal possibility is the antithesis of 
self-sufficiency. Now, in his proof of the existence of God, 
Avicenna uses the term possibility in its unreal meaning.” 
From the observation that all existences, sublunary as well 
as translunary, are with respect to themselves only possible, 
on account of the presence of an external cause, he con- 
cludes that there must be a prime cause which is necessary 
even with respect to itself. In what sense, according to 
Avicenna, must that prime cause be necessary with respect 
to itself? Certainly in the same sense as that in which the 
other existences are possible, namely, with respect to 
external causation. Consequently his proof for the presence 
of a necessarily existent being merely establishes the self- 
sufficiency of that being; that is, its independence with 
respect to external causation, without, however, disproving 
its dependence upon internal causation. Hence, Algazali’s 
criticism against Avicenna’s identification of necessary 
existence with absolute simplicity. 

That Algazali’s criticism is incontrovertible is generally 
admitted. In his Destruction of the Destruction Averroes 
refutes Algazali’s contentions not by justifying Avicenna, 
but by showing that Avicenna is misrepresenting the philo- 

45 Cf, Averroes’ Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation X, ‘It 
was Avicenna’s intention to have his distinction between possibility and 
necessity correspond to the philosophers’ view of existences, for according 
to all the philosophers the celestial spheres are said to be necessary with 
respect to their cause. But still we may ask whether that which is necessary 


with respect to its cause has really any possibility by itself.’ {2 AY DION) 
mby 15 wey mob WAN! ΝΉΠΙΟΙ 0,23] AP\oNT MI. oD ")}Ὁ 
pam An ; meyooa ΒΙΌΣ ΕΠ nyt ΟΝ paby ab paw andy 
Ni ΝΠ pos ondya cmon ann paper 55 byx wna 
ΤΙΝῚ ANT My ΨΩ yosy Ox AVI mwas 1a we indwa man 
sbnon mt ma dws ΓΦΡΙΝ JWI. Likewise in Moreh ha-Moreh, ΤΙ, 
Prop. 12. 
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sophers in the use of the terms possibility and necessity.*® - 
Possibility, to Averroes, has only one meaning, and that is 
the real and primary one. Nothing whose existence is 
dependent upon external causes can, he holds, be called 
possible in any sense whatsoever. Avicenna’s designation 
of sublunar and celestial elements as possible is, therefore, 
untenable ; and his consequent proof for a self-existent 
cause is likewise invalid. The indivisibility of the divine 
essence as well as the unity of God does not follow indirectly 
from the proof of His necessary existence, but from the 
arguments, of which there are several, which directly prove 
His simplicity and unity.*7 And so, while disagreeing with 
Avicenna as to the proof, Averroes agrees with him that 
the divine attributes must be interpreted (1) as negatives, 
and (2) as external relations, the latter of which include 


46 Cf.. Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation X. ‘It has already 
been made clear from our arguments that if by necessary existence is 
understood that which has no cause, and by possible existence that which 
has a cause [i. e. the Avicennean view], the division of being into these two 
classes [i. 6, necessary and possible] could not be asserted, for the opponent 
might deny this alleged division, maintaining that every existent being is 
without a cause. But if by absolute existence is meant necessary existence, 
and by possible is understood real possibility [i. e. the Averroean view], 
the series must undoubtedly terminate at an existence which has no cause.’ 
hy, nby PY 7D NIN yt AMIN JAY ΝΟ ΟΝ DIP 29 
swa xyoan mpidn ann xd ab aby ww ΠῸ mixtynn qwesd jan 
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AISA ΝΥ NIN AMIN fay AWN JON; "ἢ nby PS N81) b> 
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47 Cf. Averroes’ Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation VI. ‘I say 
that this is a refutation of him who, like Avicenna, argues for the rejection 
of attributes from the premise of necessary existence by itself. But the best 
method to be followed in this inquiry is to argue from unity.’ 203 Mm ΤῸΝ 
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both the category of relation and that of action.4* But 
these are not the only explanation of attributes. By a new 
theory of universals, which will presently be set forth, 
Averroes maintains that some attributes may be positive 
and essential. 

Avicenna, as we have seen, holds the universals to have 
reality zz re and post rem because of their reality ante rem 
in the mind of God. The pre-existent universals, according 
to him, are present in the multitudinous individuals. What 
then does Avicenna mean by his assertion that universals 
exist only in mind? He means by that that the presence 
of those universals in the individuals and our abstraction of 
them cannot be discovered except by the mind, though 
their presence in the individuals is independent of the mind. 
Averroes differs with him on that point. He thinks the 
very presence of the universals in the individuals a mere 
mental invention. The phrase that universals are in the 
mind he interprets to mean that the very presence of 
the universals in the individuals and their distinction there- 
from is zzvented by the mind. The difference between 
Avicenna and Averroes is similar to the difference between 
the objective and subjective interpretations of Spinoza’s 
definition of attribute in modern philosophy. Consequently 
in any definition the distinction between the individual 
substance which is defined and the universal substance by 
which it is defined has no reality whatsoever. The indivi- 
dual substance only appears to the mind in universal 
aspects. It is exactly this mentally invented distinction, 
says Averroes, that Aristotle conceives to exist between 
the faculties of the soul and its essence, and that also the 
Christian theologians conceive to exist between the three 


48 Cf. Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation V. 
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Personalities and the Godhead, though both the soul- . 
essence and the Godhead are in reality one and absolutely 
indivisible.*® ; 

By this Averroes could have solved the entire problem 
of attributes. He could have said that the predicates 
attributed to God all designate certain aspects in which the 
divine essence appears to the human mind. He does not, 


49 Cf. ibid. ‘It is in the nature of essential attributes that they do not 
actually diversify their subject; they diversify it only in the same sense 
as the parts of a definition are said to diversify the object defined, that is, 
what is called by the philosophers a mental plurality in contradistinction 
to an actual plurality. Take, for instance, the definition of man as a rational 
animal, in which case neither of these attributes nor both of them are 
actually added to the individual human essence, though man is diversified 
by the attributes describing appearance and form. Hence, it will follow 
that he who admits that the existence of the soul is absolutely independent 
of matter, will also have to admit that among immaterial existences there 
are such that are one in actuality though many in definition [that is to say, 
the soul is one in essence but many in faculties]. This is also the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, that is, they do not believe in attributes adjoined 
to the essence, for the attributes to them are only in definition, the manifold- 
ness of which are not in actuality but in potentiality. Hence, they claim 
that these [personalities] are three and yet one, i.e. one in actuality but 
three in potentiality.” swan oa arin’ ΟΦ ovmyyn ΣΝ Jap 
pn spbna waver naan’ wwe Iya main ΣΌΝ Sax ond Sapa 
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This passage is paraphrased by Narboni in his commentary on the Moreh 
(I, 58), but he disagrees with Averroes as to the latter’s interpretation of 
the Trinity. The Trinity according to the Christian belief, he says, are not 
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however, say so. He admits with Avicenna that all the 
attributes, which with regard to created beings are acci- 
dental, with regard to God must be interpreted either as 
negations or as dynamic and external relations.°® There is 
one attribute, however, which he insists must be taken 
positively, and that is the attribute of Intelligence. Intelli- 
gence, says Averroes, is the essence of God. He maintains 
this to be the view of the Peripatetics in opposition to that 
of Plato.®! Intelligence is therefore merely another word 
for God. In the proposition, ‘ God is intelligent’, the relation 
affirmed between subject and predicate is not real but 
formal. And likewise the universality of that term, which 
is implied in its application to God and to human beings, is 
only nominal and formal. 

Still, the nominalist interpretation of a universal term 
disposes only of the assumption of an underlying identity 
running through various individuals. But it has to assume 
the existence of some kind of relation and resemblance 
between different things. Without such an assumption the 
mind could not form universal terms at all. What is then 
the relation that must be assumed to exist between God 
and other creatures in order to justify the common applica- 
tion of the term Intelligence? The relation, according to 
Averroes, is that of cause and effect. God is a thinking 
being in whom the subject, object, and process of thinking 
are all one and the same thing. But His thinking is 
creative, and all the Intelligences as well as the human 
intelligence are offshoots of the divine intelligence. The 
application, therefore, of the term intelligence to God and 
to human beings does not mean that both share alike in 

50 Cf. Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation V. 


51 Cf, bid. 
VOI. VEL. D 
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a common property; it means than man derives his. 


intelligence from God, in whom it is not a property but the 
very essence. 

The universalization of an individual term by means of 
its application to the effects of that individual with which 
the term has originated is distinguished by Averroes as 
a class by itself. He designates such terms as ambiguous 
with respect to priority and posteriority of application. To 
get at the meaning of this phrase, we need enumerate all 
the other kinds of applicability of universal terms with 
which this new one is contrasted. Thus: single terms may 
be universally applied to different individuals in three 
ways—equivocally, univocally, and ambiguously.*? A term 
is used equivocally when it is applied to two or more things 
which share nothing in common, either in essential or in 
non-essential properties. Such a term is a perfect homonym, 
and its several applications in reality are perfectly unrelated, 
as, to use an old example, the word grammatica, meaning 
the art of grammar and a woman. A univocal term is one 
which is applied to two things that share in an essential 
quality, as, for instance, the term ‘man’ applied to indivi- 
dual human beings. A term is ambiguous when it is applied 
to different individuals which share only in non-essential 
properties, e.g. ‘whzte snow’ and ‘white paper’. We may 
recall that in Maimonides’ theory the divine attributes are 
used neither univocally nor ambiguously, God sharing 
with other beings neither in essential nor in non-essential 
qualities. In that theory the attributes must be taken in 


* Equivocal = ὩΒΓ or DYANNWN; univocal -- ὩΣ or ΣΟ; 
ambiguous=D PDD. Cf. Algazali’s Intentions, 1, Logic, 1, 5 ἴ wn M3 
Ἢ apibn js ᾿Ξ), and Maimonides’ jan ND. CE. Ariatotlet 5 ee 
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an equivocal or homonymous sense. Divine intelligence, 
therefore, is absolutely unrelated with human intelligence, 
and is applied to God negatively. Now, Averroes proposes 
a new usage ofa universal term in the case of its application 
to two things which share in a common quality only, in so 
far as one of them derives its quality from the other, to 
which it is essential. God, therefore, does not participate 
with man in intelligence, but God being intelligence, man 
derives his intelligence from Him. That special sense, in 
which a term may be applied to different things, was 


according to Averroes’ testimony unknown to Avicenna.*? 


53 Cf. Averroes’ Destruction of the Destruction, Disputation VII. 
‘Ait Averroes: Si intellexisti id, quod diximus antea eo, quod sunt hic 
aliquae, quae includuntur uno nomine, non inclusione rerum univocarum, 
nec inclusione rerum aequivocarum, sed inclusione rerum relatarum ad aliud, 
quae dicuntur secundum prius, et posterius, et qualis proprietas harum rerum 
ut deveniant ad primum in illo genere, quod est causa prima omnibus, quibus 
imponitur hoc nomen, ut est nomen calidi, quod dicitur de igne, et aliis 
rebus calidis, et sicut est nomen entis, quod dicitur de substantia, et aliis 
accidentibus, et sicut nomen motus, quod dicitur de locali, et aliis motibus, 
non deficies scire inane, quod ingreditur in hoc sermone, nam nomen 
intellectus dicitur de intellectibus separatis apud philosophos secundum 
prius et posterius, quorum est intellectus primus, qui est causa aliorum, 
et,sic est in substantia. Et ratio, quae demonstrat quod non habent 
naturam communem, est quoniam aliquis eorum est causa alterius, et id, 
quod est causa rei, est prius causati, et impossibile est ut sit natura causae, 
et causati uno genere, nisi in causis individualibus, et haec quidem species 
communicationis est contradicens communicationi genericae vero, quoniam 
communia genere, non est in eis primum, quod est causa aliorum, sed omnia 
sunt in gradu, et non reperitur in eis aliquid simplex, sed communia in re, 
quae dicuntur secundum prius, et posterius, necesse est ut sit in eis primum, 
et simplex, et hoc primum impossibile est ut imaginetur ei secundatio. 
Nam quotienscunque ponatur ei secundum, necesse est ut sit in gradu eius, 
quo ad esse, et naturam: et erit ibi natura communis eis, qua communicat 
communicatione generis veri; et necesse est ut differant differentiis additis 
generi: ergo erit unumquodque ; eorum compositum ex genere, et differentia, 
et omne quod huiusmodi est innovatum. Demum id, quod est in ultimitate 
perfectionis in esse, necesse est ut sit unum. Nam, nisi esset unum, im- 


D2 
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The new distinction in the universalization of terms 
which had been advanced by Averroes was adopted by 
Gersonides in his theory of divine attributes. Gersonides’ 
constructive view may be gathered from his refutation of 
Maimonides. He commences by pointing out an inherent 
fallacy in the homonymous interpretation of positive attri- 
butes. Since all positive attributes that are not actions 
must be taken as homonyms, that is to say, affirming, 
according to the interpretation given above, a relation of 
perfect identity which emphasizes the negation of non- 
identity ; and since consequently any predicate could thus 
be interpreted homonymously, what would account for the 
fact that some attributes are found in positive form whereas 
others occur only in negative form? Why should not the 
latter as well as the former be expressed in positive lan- 
guage? Take, for instance, the attributes of existence and 
incorporeality. If the former is perfectly homonymous, 
why should we not likewise affirm of God corporeality in 
an homonymous sense? To say that the sound of the 
word corporeality in itself, irrespective of its special 
meaning, is derogatory to the divine being, does not explain 
the matter. In dealing with the problem of attributes, we 


possibile est ut sit ei ultimitas esse, id enim, quod est ultimitate non 
communicat ei aliud, nam, sicut linea una non habet ex uno latere duos 
fines, sic res, quae succedunt in esse, diversae quidem in additione, et 
diminutione, non habent duos fines ex uno latere. Avicenna autem nescivit 
in esse hanc naturam mediam inter naturam, quam significat nomen univocum 
et naturas, quae non communicant nisi nominibus tantum, aut accidenti 
remoto, et evenit ei haec dubitatio.’ (Latin translation from the Hebrew 
of Averroes’ Hapalath ha-Hajalah, in the tenth volume of Aristotle's 
collected works, p. 232 a-b, Venice, 1560.) 

It should be observed that this special kind of generic terms, which, 
according to Averroes, was unknown to Avicenna, is mentioned by Algazali 
in his Intentions, 1; Logic, 1, 5: SS) MO IPI OP NT... OMNI 
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are chiefly concerned with the meaning of the terms as they 
are employed, and not with their associative connotations. 
Furthermore, the admissibility of attributes is decided upon 
the ground of their logical consonance with the conception 
of necessary existence, and not upon the consideration 
whether in human analogies they are regarded as perfec- 
tions or imperfections. If the distinction of affirmative and 
negative prevails in the form of attributes, it follows that 
for quite different reasons the term existence, even when 
taken in a sense not entirely unrelated with its ordinary 
usage, may be affirmed of God, whereas the term cor- 
poreality under the same circumstances must not be 
affirmed of Him.* 


54 Cf. Gersonides’ Milhamot, III, 3. ‘In general, if the things which 
we predicate of Him were applied to God and to ourselves in perfect 
homonymy, none of the terms which we use in designating ordinary things 
would be more appropriately used in reference to God as negation rather 
than affirmations or as affirmations rather than negations. Thus, for 
instance, one would be able to state that God is corporeal, provided he did 
not mean by that corporeality anything possessing quantity, but something 
which is perfectly homonymous with what we usually call corporeality. 
Likewise, one would be able to state that God is unknowing, if the term 
knowing in that proposition was not used to designate the same thing as 
that which we ordinarily call knowledge. Nor can it be maintained that 
we negate of God corporeality because with respect to ourselves it is an 
imperfection, but we affirm of Him knowledge because it is a perfection. 
For it is not the term corporeality, which is alone negated of God, that is an 
imperfection; the imperfection is rather contained in its meaning. That 
this is so can be proved by the fact that were we to designate by the term 
corporeality what is now designated by the term knowledge, and by the 
term knowledge what is now designated by the term corporeality, then 
corporeality would have been in respect to ourselves, perfection and know- 
ledge would have been an imperfection. Furthermore, we do not affirm 
nor negate anything of God unless we had first ascertained as to whether 
the existence of that thing is appropriate of God or not, but it is not 
imperative upon us to inquire as to whether that thing is a perfection or an 
imperfection with respect to ourselves.’ 
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Thus divine attributes are to be taken, according to 
Gersonides, as universal terms. But now the two objections 
raised by Maimonides recur. First, the attributes being 
universals, according to the accepted theory of universals, 
exist as parts in the objective individuals ; this, however, 
is impossible in the case of God. Secondly, by attributing 
universals, you imply some kind of relation between God 
and created beings, and zfso facto you imply a similarity 
between them, and such a similarity is impossible. 

Gersonides’ answer to these two possible objections, as 
we have said, betrays the unmistakable influence of 
Averroes. He distinguishes between a real, or rather 
existential, universal and a nominal, the latter being found 
in the case where an individual quality of a cause, which 
is identical with the essence of that cause, is in common 
language applied to the effects of that cause. That term, 
with respect to the object with whose essence it is identical, 
is only an invented universal. When joined in a proposition, 
the relation between the subject and predicate is, therefore, 
not real but verbal. A subject of that kind, says Gersonides, 
may be called a ‘subject of discourse’, for in reality the 
subject and predicate are identical. It is only when the 
predicate is an accident that its relation with the subject is 
real, the latter being called a ‘subject of existence’, that is 
to say, the subject of inhesion of the accidental predicate. 
Now, in God all the attributes are identical with His essence, 
or, in other words, they have no separate existence whatso- 
ever. In any proposition, therefore, in which we predicate 
some attributes of God we really state a relation of identity. 
Still, such statements are not tautological. For logical 
propositions do not merely express veal relations, but formal 
relations also. God is the ‘subject of discourse’ of the 
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attributes predicated of Him, and in discourse there is no 
tautology, for in discourse all the attributes predicated of 
God are universal terms. ‘Knowledge’, ‘ power ’, ‘ will’, and 
all the other attributes, are affirmed of God and other beings 
in a related sense, the relation being that of cause and 
effect. But there is the following radical distinction between 
divine and human attributes. In God attributes are iden- 
tical with His essence; in man they are accidental to it. 
In the technical language of the time this notion may be 
expressed as follows: The divine predicates are to be 
understood in a sense neither ‘ equivocal’ nor ‘ univocal’ ; 
they are used in an ‘ambiguous’ sense with reference to the 
distinction of ‘priority and posteriority’. To quote now 
Gersonides’ own words: 


‘We say that after due reflection it appears that there 
are attributes that are applicable primarily to God and 
subsequently to other things besides Him without, however, 
implying plurality in God. For not every proposition in 
which something is affirmed of something implies plurality 
of that thing. There is implication of plurality only when 
one part of the proposition is the subject with respect to 
existence of the other part. But if it is not its subject with 
respect to existence, though it is its subject in the proposi- 
tion, it does not follow that the subject is composite. For 
instance, if we state about a definite redness that it is a red 
colour, it does not follow that the redness is composed of 
colour and red, for colour is not the existent subject of red, 
but its subject of dzscourse only.’ °° 


But would not a nominal universal which is derived 
from two individuals correlated as cause and effect, imply 
the existence of some real relation and similarity between 
the two individuals? Gersonides endeavours to show that 


it would not. If any relation is to be implied it will be 
8 Cf, Milhamot, 111, 3. 
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nominal, just as the universal itself is nominal. He cites 
an analogous case from the meaning of existence. Exist- 
ence, according to Averroes, whose view is followed by 
Gersonides, is identical with the essence of the subject of 
which it is affirmed. Now, accidents exist through sub- 
stances, the latter thus being the causes of the former. 
The term existence, therefore, is with respect to substances 
and accidents, a nominal universal implied to individuals 
which are causatively related. And yet there is no impli- 
cation of the existence of any real relation between sub- 
stance and accident. To quote Gersonides again: 


‘It can be shown, even though we admit that there can 
be no relation between God and His creatures, that the 
attributes predicated of God may be applied to Him pri- 
marily and to other beings subsequently. For there are 
some terms which, though they are applied to some things 
primarily and to others subsequently, do not imply a rela- 
tion between those things. For instance, the term existence 
is applied to substance primarily and to accident subse- 
quently as stated in the Metaphysics. Still it is clear that 
there is no relation between substance and accidents.’ δ 


We turn now to the theory of divine attributes formu- 
lated by Moses Halavi.°* Unlike Gersonides, Moses Halavi 
works out his theory independently of Maimonides, to 
whom he does not make the slightest allusion. His theory 
may be summarized as follows: Attributes are either posi- 
tive or negative. Of the negative, some are so both ir form 
(Ov’3) and in content (j'3p3), as, for instance, ‘incorporeality ’. 
Others are negative only in content and positive in form, 
as, for instance, ‘eternity’, the real meaning of which is 
‘without beginning or end’. Both of these kinds of attri- 


56 Cf. ibid. 7 Cf. Steinschneider, Uebersetszungen, § 230. 
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butes are admissible. Thus far he is in perfect agreement 
with Maimonides. 

Positive attributes are next divided by the author into 
three classes. First, attributes which are identical with the 
essence of the subject, as, for instance, animality in the 
predication of man. Second, attributes adjoined to the 
essence, as, for instance, whiteness, &c. Third, attributes 
which are merely descriptive of some external relation of 
the subject, as, for instance, actions and the relations of 
time and space. Of these three classes, the first and the 
last are admissible, but the second is inadmissible, for, adds 
the author, not only is any composition within the divine 
essence unthinkable, but likewise the composition of His 
essence with something outside itself.°* 

The points of difference between this theory and that 
of Maimonides are worth attention. First, according to 
Maimonides, actions and external relations are two different 
classes of attributes, the one admissible, the other inadmis- 
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sible; according to Moses Halavi both fall under the 
heading of external relations and both are admissible.” 
Halavi, again, in contradistinction to Maimonides, calls 
essential universal attributes identical with the individual 
essence, and admits the usage in divine predications. This 
unmistakably proves that to him universals are merely 
mental inventions. 

Reverting, then, to his first class of positive attributes, to 
those designating a universal essential quality, which he 
holds to be identical with the essence of the individual 
subject, like Gersonides, Moses Halavi endeavours to obviate 
the possible objection based on the proposition that identity 
cannot be a relation in a logical proposition. ‘ In answer 
to such an objection’, he says, ‘we maintain that the predi- 
cate of a proposition, as, for example, ‘‘He is knowing”, 
with respect to its general meaning of the comprehension of 
external objects, is not identical with the subject. Nay, 
they are radically different terms, for the term “ knowing” 
does not imply the’ specific subject of the proposition. It 
is with respect to this general meaning that the predicate 
bears a real and unidentical relation to the subject. Some- 
times, however, it may be warranted by the context of the 
proposition, that the apprehension implied in the predicate 
with regard to the subject should be taken in a specific 
sense which is identical with the subject, as, for example, 
in the proposition, “ God is knowing”. It is in accordance 
with this distinction between the two aspects of the 
predicate that we are enabled to attribute to God 
essential qualities which are distinct from Him as subject 
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and predicate, but do not imply plurality in His 
essence.’ °° 

The implication of this passage is clear. Essential 
attributes are universalized by the mind. They are mere 
aspects Of the individual objects in which they have neither 
objective nor subjective existence. But it is that mentally 
invented universal aspect of the individual subject that is 
affirmed in a logical proposition. The relation between 
subject and predicate is, therefore, merely formal, and God, 
though identical with His attributes, can still be their formal 
subject in a proposition. 

In these five theories of divine attributes, which we have 
analysed, the points of agreement and disagreement are 
clear. They all agree that Biblical predications of God 
should be taken as logical judgements. ΑἸ] but Algazali 
accept the Avicennean definition of the absolute simplicity 
of the divine essence, though they do so for different 
reasons. The controversy turns merely on the reality of 
the universal predicates and their distinction from the 
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subject. And on this point, too, they all further agree that 
in God the universal cannot in any way be distinct from 
His individuality. The inquiry is, therefore, reduced to the 
following two questions: First, are the universal essential 
attributes in beings other than God distinct from their 
individual essence or not? Second, in what sense are these 
universals applied to God as predicates? The answer to 
the latter questions is dependent upon that given to the 
former. Maimonides, believing that in other beings the 
universals are distinct from the individual essences, is forced 
to interpret the divine predicates as homonymous, that is 
to say, as absolutely individual terms, entirely unrelated 
with other terms of the same sound. Averroes, however, 
believing that all essential universals are mere names, inter- 
prets the predicate of intelligence in its application to God 
as a universal term used ambiguously secundum prius et 
posterius. Gersonides and Halavi follow Averroes, but 
extend his interpretation of the predicate Intelligence to all 
other predicates. With this, we are ready for our discussion 
of Crescas. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FRAGMENTS OF SASADYAH’S ARABIC 
PENTATEUCH COMMENTARY 


By HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Jews’ College, London. 


II 


THE two fragments of Sa‘adyah’s Pentateuch com- 
mentary here following differ not only from one another in 
size and the character of the writing, but also from those 
which formed the subject of the earlier articles.* They, 
therefore, bring the number of copies of the work known 
to have been in circulation to six. The large and careful 
writing of the first fragment of the present instalment is 
sufficient proof of the high esteem in which the work was 
held. Apart from this, both fragments, small as they are, 
contain so much that is of interest that no apology is 
needed for making them accessible to students of biblical 
literature. 

By a strange coincidence fragment A, dealing with the 
section Leviticus 25. 36-46 has a certain bearing on 
the specimen of the same author’s commentary on Exodus 
lately published.” It begins with the concluding paragraphs 
of what looks like a dissertation on the prohibition of usury. 
Sa‘adyah has given special attention to this subject to 
which he devoted a special treatise. Unfortunately, 
however, only a small fragment has come down to us.°° 

28 JOR., 1906, July and October; 1916, January. 


29. Ibid. 30 Tbid., 1905, pp. 119 sqq. 
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This is not the only instance of Sa‘adyah’s habit of 
supplementing important matters only slightly touched 
upon in the Pentateuch commentary by special treatises.** 

The author, then, takes up for a second time the topic 
of the Hebrew slave, actually referring to his own comments 
on Exod. 21. 1-6. In so doing he furnishes a strong 
argument in favour of the authenticity of our fragment. 
Not only is the translation of the group of verses, Lev. 
25. 39-46, identical with what we know to be his version, 
but this also applies to a quotation from Job (31. 39). 
Eminently characteristic is the way in which he illustrates 
the logical sequence inherent in the verses 25, 35, and 39. 
There is, therefore, no reason to consider the fragment as 
belonging to any other work but Sa‘adyah’s. 

Fragment B begins with a discussion of the question 
why the expression of regret in Deut. 1. 41 did not carry 
forgiveness with it. The answer is that ‘regret and firm 
resolve’, the two pillars of repentance, must be entirely free 
from ulterior motives. This was not the case with the 
people, as may be seen from Num. 14. 39, because their 
regret was not the expression of ‘a pure heart and a sincere 
mind’. A similar case of unreal repentance is recorded in 
Exod. 10. 16. David, on the other hand, who showed 
genuine contrition was forgiven (2 Sam. 12. 13). The 
announcement given in the preceding verse (11) is no proof 
to the contrary, because it contains no threat, but a state- 
ment concerning the evil conduct of Absalom which was 
not an act of God. 

Now this affords an opportunity of examining the 
authenticity of the fragment. It is prima facie supported 


*t On the Calendar (Exod. 12. 1), sbid., 1904, p. 293; On Testimony and 
Agreement, tbid., p. 294 ; On forbidden marriages, ibid., 1905, pp. 712 366. 
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by the identity of the translated text verses with Sa‘adyah’s 
version. A discussion of the meaning of repentance in 
similar terms, but in more elaborate forms is given in 
Book V of the same author’s Emuzndt.* Dividing mankind 
in respect of moral conduct into ten classes he places the 
repentant sinner into the last class. ‘The lines of re- 
pentance, he says, are four, viz. abandoning (sin), regret, 
asking forgiveness, and the resolve not to sin again.’ In 
connexion with this argument it is scarcely accidental that 
the verses Psalms 78. 36-7 are quoted in our fragment as 
well as twice ** in the corresponding place in the Emmet. 
Sa‘adyah’s authorship cannot, therefore, be doubted. In our 
fragment he further illustrates his theory of repentance by 
the instance of Saul whose first confession of guilt was 
rejected, because he was not really contrite, and only the 
repetition of his regret induced the prophet to relent. 
There is a gap after the first leaf, the second taking up 
the thread with Deut. 2. 9. This contains a seeming 
contradiction, since the Israelites had taken possession of 
a part of Moabite territory from Sihon. Sa‘adyah explains 
this to the effect that Sihon had conquered Moabite lands, 
and it was from him that the Israelites took it. Another 
possible objection is that this passage should have ‘ Sihon’ 
in the place of ‘the children of Lot’. To this the author 
finds three answers. All this is quite in keeping with 
Sa‘adyah’s usual method, relying on the number of argu- 
ments as well as on their strength. The fragment ends 
with the explanation of the names of the Canaanite nations 
mentioned in the verses 2, 10-12. Here it should be noted 
that his translation of D¥N agrees with his way of rendering 


32 Arabic original, ed. Landauer, p. 177. 
33 [bid , p, 180. 
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this name in the passages in which it occurs in his 
translation of the Pentateuch. 
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TRANSLATION. 
A 


. it is clear that it has an owner, as stated in Job 
31. 39. This refers to landed property mortgaged to him. 
Those who consider it lawful, eat the produce of the 
mortgaged property without crediting the owner with its 
value. Job, however, dissociated himself from so doing, 
saying: I have eaten nothing of its produce unless 1 
credited the owner with the amount off his debt. If I have 
not done so, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley (v. 40). Also Ezechiel (18. 10) after 
enumerating many misdeeds, concludes as follows (v. 13): 
Upon interest he gives forth, and increase he taketh. 
In opposition to this, David ends Psalm 15 with the words 
(v. 5): He that putteth not his money to usury.... 
he that doeth these things shall never be moved. Similarly 
in Ps. 93. 1 and 55. 23. 
The next law (vers. 39 sqq.) is that dealing with the 
Hebrew slave in accordance with what was explained in 
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Exod. 21. 1-6, viz. that he serve six years only, but if he 
refuse to leave the service he shall serve his master for ever. 
In our passage we are taught that if he compensate him 
before the lapse of the six years the master sets him free, 
since no Israelite shall be in servitude during the jubilee 
year. 

| Here follows the translation of vers. 39-46. ] 

Ver. 39 forms the continuation of the verses 25 and 35, 
and means that if a person sell his estate and still be in 
want of funds, even if thou lend or trust him, and he sell 
his own self, thou shalt not hold him as a slave; he shall 
not walk behind thee with a saddle cloth nor carry bathing 
utensils before thee, nor do any special work, but shall be 
as a hired servant and as a sojourner (ver. 40). The term 
‘hireling’ means that he shall do work congenial to him 
either as architect or carpenter or tailor. The term 
‘sojourner’ implies that thou shouldst consider what he 
lacks ; also that he should be accommodated for the night ; 
further, that he complete prepaid work, and finally that the 
master provide for his wife and children. The final words 
of the verse mean that the jubilee year interrupts the 
‘service of full seven years. Ver. 41 makes it clear that he 
and his family must be kept by the master, the wife being 
especially mentioned in Exod. 21. 3. The ‘going out’ 
points to previous ‘coming in’. The next verse demands 
that he live with the family (of the master) in such a way 
that they do not let him suffer any want, because he might 
be called a slave. We see that the mention in this passage 
of his estate is meaningless. After this we will explain 
that he did not sell himself...... 
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baie Ws Since in your opinion these two terms represent 
the pillars of repentance, we find that the position of the 
people in the wilderness was as we described it. Now why 
was their repentance not accepted, considering that you 
maintain the duty of accepting the [words of] the Torah 
which says (Deut. 1. 42): You shall not go up neither fight, 
for I am not in your midst? We answer that though your 
question covers part of our declaration, the querist left 
aside what we said concerning the conditions of repentance. 
Although we say that regret and resolution are the two 
pillars of repentance, we demand that the repenting person 
fulfil these two conditions in order to render repentance 
worthy of itsname. He must be sorry for his misdemeanour 
for the sake of its odiousness, and be firmly resolved not to 
be guilty of any similar lapse. If, however, the repenting 
person regret his offence, because he failed to achieve some 
worldly end, and is bent upon not repeating the mistake 
in order to avoid another disappointment, this is not 
repentance, although his regret and resolve bear the 
characteristics mentioned above. This being our principle 
regarding repentance, had the ‘men of the wilderness’ 
repented on account of the risk of worldly gain, whilst the 
resolve not to repeat the offence is enjoined, this could not 
be called repentence, because they mourned the loss of the 
advantages of the holy land which was a mundane advan- 
tage. They cannot, therefore, be looked upon as having 
been contrite. The term ‘they mourned’ (Num. 14. 39) 
only describes sadness and distress. Distress is the 
knowledge or the belief that a person is affected by some 
damage or the loss of a great advantage, but not every one 
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who is sad because of worldly loss or damage is repentant. 
It is for this reason that God said to them: You shall not 
goup. When they said: ‘We have sinned’, this does not 
show that they said it with a pure heart and sincere mind. 
This is described in Ps. 78. 36 as well as in the case of 
Pharaoh because his confession arose out of evil intention. 
When David confessed his sin to Nathan with a pure 
heart and a sincere mind, the answer expressed complete 
forgiveness. Now if some one assert that the threat uttered 
against him (2 Sam. 12. 11) did not become invalid in spite 
of his repentance, the answer is that this was not a threat 
but the announcement of Absalom’s undutiful behaviour, 
which was not an act of God. God does nothing bad, He 
neither commands nor permits it. Some people might 
raise the objection, viz. if this was not an act of God, what 
is the meaning of the verse just quoted? The answer is 
that He permitted Absalom to make free with those women, 
by neither turning him away from them, nor forbidding or 
warning him. 

As regards Saul, the Bible states that he acknowledged 
his sin (I Sam. 15. 24), but this confession was not accepted 
(ver. 26). This shows that Saul did not speak these words 
in a sense of repentance. Some interpreters say that his 
regret was rejected because ‘his fate had been sealed’. 
My answer is that had these words been the expression of 
real repentance, no sufferings would have been inflicted 
upon him unless by way of trial, but not as punishment, 
because repentence makes punishment fall to the ground. 
Such words as ‘ He hath despised thee’ are not spoken by 
a prophet to a person who repents or is to be tried. 

Now this verse raises an important question which 
I mention here together with the answer thereto. Howis it 
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that Samuel said to Saul: ‘I will not return with thee’, 
but later on the story relates that Samuel did return with 
him. How could the prophet do such a thing? The 
answer is that Samuel’s refusal refers to the first request, 
but when Saul expressed his sorrow for the second time, 
taking hold of the hem of his garment and repeating his 
confession of sin, and asking Samuel to return with him 
(ver. 30), the latter did return with him. 

The words ‘when you had girded on every man his 
weapons of war’ (Deut. 1. 41) refer to an occasion not 
desired by God, as when Joab slew Amasa (2 Sam. 20. 8). 
Divine approval is expressed in 1 Sam. 17. 39 and Ps. 45. 4. 
The word 127m I explain by ‘ you agreed ’,* the word being 
radically related to jm (‘yes’) as used in a Talmudical 
passage.”® They therefore answered with Num, 14. 40..... 


΄ - . . , . , 


....+ They conquered both of them and destroyed 
them as stated in 2. Kings 3. 24-5. The words in Deut. 2.9 
involve another question, viz.: If God did not desire to 


give Israel any part of Moabite territory, whilst we know 


°° B.M., fol. 49 ro. Strange to say, that in his Translation Sa‘adyah 
renders M1 by DNS) (you hastened), thus abandoning his former 
translation in favour of one which seems to have been current. The trans- 
lation OMMYIN) is not only given by Jephet, but also in a late Qaraite 
compilation of comments on Deuteronomy (Cod. Brit. Mus. 2498, fol. 2 vo.) 
in the words 
ja ww pA A ἭΝ ΟῚ Jas vay yd 11 [Ὁ ony) Tosh WAM 

opn Sho 

It is to be noted that Jephet’s name is not included in the authorities 
quoted by the compiler, but he is perhaps alluded to in"DBN). A Qaraite 
author of our fragment is out of the question on account of the two quotations 
from the Talmud. See also Ibn Janah, Kitab al-Usil, ed. Neubauer, col. 780 : 
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that what they took from Sihon was Moabite country, how 
was this possible? The explanation is that this verse 
refers to lands taken from the ‘ hand’ of Moab (Num. 21. 26), 
and this is intimated in the word /zs land (zdzd.). When 
it had gone out of Moab’s hand it was no longer their land, 
but Sihon’s. This is confirmed by ver. 25. It is stated 
later on (Deut. 2. 9) that Ar was given to the children of 
Lot, and if Sihon had conquered the land of Moab, the 
verse should have run: To Szhon I have given Ar as 
inheritance. This can be interpreted in two ways: first, 
it could not have been given as an ‘inheritance to the 
children of Lot’ had they inhabited it, but if they con- 
quered it, it was not their inheritance. Secondly, it could 
only have been given as an inheritance to the children of 
Lot on the condition that they kept on the straight path, 
but when they walked crooked ways, it was no longer their 
inheritance. Thirdly, it is also possible that God gave it 
to them as an inheritance up to the time of his sending 
(a prophet); but the time had arrived it was no longer 
their inheritance. Therefore the objection that the passage 
should have ‘to Sihon as inheritance’ is idle, because the 
‘land was handed over to the Israelites as an inheritance for 
them. 

The verse Deut. 2. 9 only means what Abraham said to 
Lot, viz. is not the whole land before thee ? 

The word aves (ver. 10) I explain by ‘those who inspire 
fear’.86 The word is frequently used, as Genesis 15. 12; 
Pxods.2%. 97; 15.16; Ps. 55.53 00.40. In Hab. 1: 7 the 
Syrian army is described by O'8. All these instances 
express the idea of fear and terror. It is used in the same 
sense in the Aramaic passage, Dan. 7. 7, describing the 


36 See also Sa‘adyah’s Translation to Deut. 2. ro-11; Gen. 14. 5. 
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kingdom of Edom, whilst in Jer. 50. 38 it refers to idols. 
Deut. 2. 10 teaches that the Emim had formerly been living 
in the land of Moab as well as elsewhere (Gen. 14. 5). 
These nations are here described by three characteristics, 
viz. great, numerous, and powerful, and are compared to 
the Anakim in respect of might and heroism, as stated in 
Josh. 14. 12, 15. 

In Deut. 2. 11 the D'ND" are said to be the descendants 
of the p>») (Num. 13. 33) who in Gen. 6. 4 are described 
as distinguished by bravery. The Rephaim were an ancient 
tribe, as may be seen from Gen. 14. 5. The Philistines were 
mixed up with the Rephaim, as stated in 2 Chron. 14. 9, 
but really belong to their descendants, see 1 Chron. 20. 4-7. 
God destroyed the Anakim by the hand of Kaleb, as stated 
in Josh. 15. 14. 

Deut. 2. 12, speaking of the Horims, should be compared 
with Gen. 36. 21. At the end of the chapter they are 
stated to have lived in the land of Seir. The words: 
‘the sons of Esau dispossessed them’ (zézd.), mean that the 
descendants of Esau destroyed the sons of Seir and took 
possession of their borders. This is expressed in Gen. 33. 14. 
The words ‘as Israel did’ refer to Sihon and Og, but not 
to Palestine, because Moses used these words before... .. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPACE IN JEWISH 
MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


By ISRAEL ISAAC EFROS, Lynn, Mass. 


CHAPTER. II 


ABSOLUTE SPACE. 


THE subject that now presents itself for discussion, is 
absolute space, by which I mean not the space of this or 
that object that is directly given in our intuition, but the 
one that is the product of a mental process of abstraction 
and generalization. The former space is concrete and 
perceptual, denoting an impress of the external world upon 
our senses; the latter space is absolute and conceptual, 
denoting a reaction of the mind upon the external world. 
Empirical space is variegated and discrete, manifesting 
itself in the space of this desk and that landscape and 
those heavens; conceptual space is uniform and con- 
‘tinuous—one great continuum without bounds. The 
conception is a difficult one, implying the absence of any 
material data to which the human mind could cling: that 
is why it was so often a source of error and confusion. 
Yet if you close your eyes and think away the walls of the 
room and the furniture in it; and think away the world 
outside of your room, the sun, the moon, and the stars; 
and think away also the earth under your feet, and the 
very body in which your mind happens to reside; and 
think only of your mind floating in an endless monotonous 


void—you will have some faint glimpse of the endless 
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continuum in which the material universe is conceived to 
be submerged, absolute space. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Jewish 
mediaeval thinkers never questioned the reality of the 
extensity of things, never doubted the independent, objective 
existence of empirical space; yet up till the end of the 
fourteenth century they all unanimously repudiated the 
assumption of absolute space. This can be explained in 
two ways. First of all empiricism was the standpoint 
taken by the Jewish philosophers in the middle ages. It is 
proclaimed by Saadya in the introduction to his book 
called Lelefs and Opinions, and it is emphasized by the 
thinkers that came after him. Maimonides scoffs at the 
Mutakallimun, those Arabian scholastics, who would assume 
anything imaginable which would fit in the system; and 
if contradicted by our senses, they would have a ready 
reply: human perception is not reliable.7” Hence this 
empirical standpoint might have prevented the Jewish 
thinkers from believing the existence of anything that 
cannot be empirically known. But there is also another 
reason that has an equal degree of probability. Aristotle’s 
conception of space was such as to exclude the notion of 
absolute space. Now Aristotelianism exercised unimagin- 
able sway over the Jewish thinkers. It was the standard 
of truth. Thus if the Bible took issues with Aristotle, it 
was incumbent upon them to explain away the apparent 
meaning of the Bible, and so interpret it as to be in accord 
with Aristotle. ‘Stultum est dicere Aristotelem errasse.’ 
Hence in accepting the Aristotelian notion of space, which, 
as I say, excluded the reality of absolute space, they had 


τὸ Comp. Guide, 1, ch. 73, prop. το, 
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to accept also the conclusion that might be logically drawn 
therefrom. And so the situation lasted until the Aristo- 
telian influence began to wane, and the great challenger 
of Aristotle, Hasdai Crescas, appeared, and gave to the 
notion of space a different meaning, and proved the objec- 
tive reality of absolute space. Let us first discuss the 
history of the Aristotelian notion of space in Jewish philo- 
sophy, we will then come to the objective reality of that 
vast continuum which we cannot experience, but which the 
mind postulates. 

I. Just a word is necessary to call up in the reader’s 
mind this Aristotelian notion which we have already dis- 
cussed in the introduction at length. We all speak of 
things being in space; the desk, the house, the aeroplane, 
the world—all things are in space. Space then carries the 
notion of an encompassing body, and Aristotle defined it 
as the first limit of the containing body. Now the far- 
reaching consequences of this definition lie in the fact that 
it does away with the mysterious independent existence 
of space. It is simply the relation of contiguity between 
two objects; where this contiguity is missing, of course you 
have no space. Thus the uppermost, all-encompassing 
sphere in the Ptolemaic astronomy, while being the space 
of all things, is itself in no space; for there is nothing 
higher to be in contact with it, not even a void. 

This Aristotelian notion was, as I said, accepted without 
reserve. Saadya‘® combats the view of space as that in 
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which all things are submerged, and defines it as ‘the 
contiguity between two objects’. He thus answers the 
objection levelled at the adherents of the doctrine of creatzo 
cx nihilo, namely, what was there in the space of the world 
before it had been created? Since there was no world, 
there was no relation of contiguity, and hence no space. 
He also meets Zeno’s argument that if all things are in 
space, space itself will have to be in space, and so on ad 
infinitum, consequently space does not exist. The strength 
of this argument is evidently questionable ; all it may prove 
is that space is infinite, but not that it is non-existent. To 
Saadya, however, such a conclusion would not be in accord 
with Aristotelianism, and hence wrong. He shows that if 


nny paxsm vyand oy on an 53 aw Sax ὈΥΡΙΟ new DIpD 
Soa omen ΝΟῚ pas Avan xd ἼΦΨΝΘΥ anypd pip anyp 731303 
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Kaufmann in his Attributenlehre, p. 63, note 117, misconstrued the whole 
passage. He explains the phrase DMII7N NNN OW Nin’ AN, which he 
wrongly designates as Saadya’s own view—as ‘ dasjenige was an die Stelle 
der Dinge sich setzt, d.h. beim Fortriicken eines Dings dafir eintritt.’ 
When an immersed body, a cubic inch in volume, is removed, the liquid will 
naturally fill the gap, the cubic inch of the liquid being the space of the 
displaced body. But according to this interpretation, an object and its space 
cannot be conceived simultaneously ; which is absurd. To place an object 
and to displace it, are two distinct ideas. Perhaps what Kaufmann had in 
mind is not the cubic inch of the displacing liquid, but the cubic inch as such, 
the stereometric content, so that the interval between the superficies of an 
object would be its space, a theory discussed and combated in Aristotle's 
Physics; but this ‘interval’ is altogether wanting in the words of the 
definition. What Saadya referred to in that expression is undoubtedly the 
Platonic notion of an all-containing receptacle, against which Saadya 
advances Zeno’s argument that this receptacle must itself be contained, and 
so ad infinitum. Kaufmann also misunderstood the expression Δῆλον Sax 
and Dp OD IAS by, apparently he read J3¥’, for he translation its 

* Die Ausdehnung—eigentlich das von jedem von beiden Bewohnte’, but the 


Arabic original, y.a) jo, clearly indicates the true meaning. 
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you understand by space a mere relation of contiguity, the 
whole argument becomes meaningless. But the reader will 
realize at once that this position, while apparently attacking 
Zeno, really admits his argument, i.e. that space as an all- 
encompassing void is inconceivable ; there is only a relation 
of contiguity. There is place, but not space. 

This became the traditional view in Jewish philosophy. 
Gabirol speaks of space as implying ‘the immediacy of the 
surface of one body to that of another body’, or simply 
‘the contact between two bodies’."”7 Abraham bar Hiyya 
defines space as ‘ that which envelopes the shape of a body 
all around from the outside’ **—a phraseology which is not 
quite fortunate, but whose meaning is clear. Joseph Ibn 
Zaddik maintains that ‘the true meaning of space is pro- 
pinquity, for there is no container without something con- 
tained, nor anything contained without a container’,” and 
that ‘the uppermost sphere needs no space because its parts 
constitute space for one another’,®® which means that the 
largest diurnal sphere, inasmuch as it rotates only around 
its axis, and does not as a whole change its position, does 
not require any space over and above; only its parts change 
their relative position, and they constitute space for one 
another. Abraham Ibn Daud understands by space ‘that 


77 See Fons Vitae, 11, 14, p. 74, 24 ‘Locus est applicatio superficiei 


- corporis ad superficiem corporis alterius’; comp. also II, 14, p. 49, 5 


‘Intentio loci noti est applicatio duorum corporum.’ Comp. Mekor Hayyim, 
II, at: MX AY ΠΌΦΞ Ὁ} Now MIp3sI 3M DYN nv, also II, 23,33. 
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the surfaces of which compass the object that is in it’. 
Aaron of Nicomedia, the Karaite, writes: ‘The primary 
meaning of space is that which matter occupies, the dimen- 
sions of the spatial body being called space. It also denotes 
unoccupied dimensions or the whole space. And thinkers 
are at issue in this matter. Some apply the term space to 
that which is in contact with the surface of the body and 
surrounds it on all sides, others apply it to the void that 
embraces the universe; and the first opinion is the correct 


982 


one Finally, Gersonides takes the same standpoint 
when he argues that ‘above and below relations are not 
due to any mathematical dimensions, but to the things that 
bear these relations. Thus light objects move upwards, 
heavy ones downwards; and when there was nothing light 
or heavy these above and below relations did not exist ’.% 
Thus we have seen how the Aristotelian conception of 
space- acquired the certainty of a philosophical tradition. 
Jewish philosophers used it as a self-evident truism, as a 
logical foundation for the doctrine of creatio ex nthilo and 
other important theological doctrines, and it occurred to no 
one to question the validity of this foundation. Then 
Hasdai Crescas appeared, free from the hypnotism of the 
Greek master, and with a boldness that we must admire, 
considering the circumstances, commenced to challenge 
Aristotelian doctrines, including the one concerning space, 
and his challenge resounds in the Dogmas of his disciple 
Joseph Albo, and even in the works of Don Isaac Abrabanel 
by no means an independent thinker. Perhaps it was 


*t Emunah Ramah, p. 16: DYD)D WIPd NYY oOpnsa xiv AD bow 


dy, Perhaps it should read D'D1N. Comp. the quotation from Hegyon 
Hanefesh in note 78. 
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this challenge of Aristotelianism that marked the beginning 
of the end of the mediaeval period in Jewish philosophy.™ 
Crescas finds four difficulties in the Aristotelian notion 
of space, which he formulates very laconically, as ‘the 
encompassing, equal, and separate surface’.*° These ‘ diffi- 
culties’ are not very difficult. First of all, he argues, the 
all-encompassing sphere, having no container is, according 
to Aristotle, in no space; but all things have their existence 
in space. Consequently, Aristotle is wrong. Secondly, 
Aristotle taught that every element has a certain affinity 
towards a particular place at which it is at rest and to 
which it isin motion. Thus air is naturally at rest in the 
concavity of the celestial layer of fire; everywhere else it 
can be at rest only by means of some external force. Now 
if this be true, it would follow that either the inner parts of 
the air will never be in their natural place, not being in 
contact with the concave surface of fire to which they strive 
as parts of the air element, or else their natural place is 
different from that of the whole—either of which alternative 


84 The reader should not assume, however, that Aristotelian influences 


-disappear altogether from Jewish thought. Even a Kabbalist like Moses 


Botarel speaks of Aristotle in laudatory terms and accords him a seat in 
Paradise. See his commentary on the Book of Creation, p. 26, quoted in 
Steinschneider’s Hebraische Uebersetzungen, p. 269. But the name of the 
‘Philosopher’ no longer enjoyed universal and unquestionable authority. 
Thus Isaac Abrabanel, though often accepting Aristotelian notions, dares 
to confer upon him the epithet ‘Ancient Serpent’; see his mbypp 
ombx, II, 3. 

85 See Or Adonat, ed. Vienna, 1860, p. 6, where the definition of space 
is formulated: 54399 mwn spon mown Dpoan ny. Comp. Narboni 
on Guide, 1, 73, prop. 2, where he speaks of Ssan mewn spin mdonn, 
On p. 15 Crescas advances four arguments against this Aristotelian definition. 


Compare also Minhat Kenaot, by R. Jehiel of Pisa, p. 26: (i.e. of space) TAY 
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is absurd. Thirdly, how do the celestial bodies move in 
a circle, what place is the goal of their striving? Fourthly, 
Aristotle held that a rotating ball has its place, though 
accidental, in the axis which does not move; now if the 
axis is meant to be a material part of the ball, it is evident 
that motion in this case would be impossible without a dis- 
integration of its parts, and if it is meant to be a mere 
geometrical line that can be drawn through the centre, it 
cannot be the place of the object. 

These arguments are by no means convincing. Besides, 
they are not altogether relevant. They do not exactly 
‘hit the mark’. Crescas is more aggressive and much 
more convincing in the concrete problem of the void, which 
outgrows from this whole discussion, and which I reserved 
for later treatment. I shall therefore let these arguments 
pass without criticism. It should, however, be remarked 
that Albo also advances four arguments against the Aris- 
totelian notion, the first two of which are identical with the 
first two arguments of Crescas.* Albo’s other two argu- 
ments are as follows: According to Aristotle, the place of 
a part would be greater than the place of the whole, for a 
spherical body in which a deep break has been made will 
require a greater surface to contain it inside and outside 
than when it was whole. Thus let figure 1 represent a ball, 
and let figure 2 represent the same ball but in which 
a deep wedge-like hole has been hollowed out, and Jet the 
thread in both cases represent the Aristotelian ‘ container’ 
or place. It is evident that figure 2 is only a part of 
figure 1, and yet it takes a greater thread to embrace the 
second ball than the first, because geometrically AOB is 
greater than AB. Consequently a part would occupy 

8 See Dogmas, 11, τὴ. See also O IN “BD, s.v. 
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a greater place than the whole, which is absurd. The 
second argument is a similar one. Take a body which 
occupies a certain amount of Aristotelian space—or let us 
call it for brevity’s sake, place—and divide it; since each 
segregated part now requires a containing surface for itself, 
the total amount of place occupied by that body will now 
be greater. The further you divide, the greater the place 
that it will occupy, which contradicts the Euclidean law 


Pig, 1. Fig. 2. 


that equal bodies occupy equal spaces. These two argu- 
ments also are easily met by the idea that the Euclidean 


‘law of space cannot be applied to place. 


To come back to Crescas, what was his own view of 
space? According to his conception, it is a great continuum, 
an infinite and immovable void, ready to receive material 
objects. And in receiving matter, it is not displaced, for it 
is immovable, but on the contrary it embodies itself in 
it and becomes concrete extensity, or, as Aristotle called 


it, the interval between the extremities of an object.%? 


87 See Or Adonai, p. 15b: WS PA &W sad SDN ΡΨ 
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pint ond. See also 17b. According to Simplicius, Plato defined space as 
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Aristotle rejected that view for the reason that all bodies 
move in space, and if the interval of a body were space 
in itself, we would have space moving in space. To this 
Crescas answers, there are no various spaces. 72 7s one 
infinite and immovable. When matter is immersed in space 
it is like a net in a stagnant pool, which when moving does 
not disturb the silent waters. In other words, extensity 
and void are not two kinds of space, but really one; only 
the former has had an admixture of matter and has there- 
fore visualized itself, while the latter is pure and hence 
invisible. Extended matter is like a streak of sunlight that 
has become visible by absorbing particles of dust. Thus 
we have no phenomenon of space moving in space. Empirical 
space and absolute space are one—this is the great idea of 
Hasdai Crescas. 

Crescas found a faithful follower in Joseph Albo, who 
incorporated this conception of space in his Dogmas, but 
Albo seems to have been his first and last follower. Con- 
ditions in Spain, for some four centuries an asylum of 
Jewish culture, were no longer favourable for the develop- 
ment of free thought. The end of the fifteenth century 
found Spanish Jewry subjected to persecution and dire 
oppression, which strangled the zeal for genuine speculation 
in the Jewish breast and brought the progress of Jewish 
philosophy to such an abrupt end. It is, however, to the 
credit of the Jew’s yearning for knowledge that even in 
those dreadful times a man like Don Isaac Abrabanel, one 
of the foremost statesmen of Spain, but later an outcast 
of the land which he faithfully served, found moments of 
leisure in the intermissions of his aimless wandering to 


τὸ διάστημα τὸ μεταξὺ τῶν ἐσχάτων τοῦ περιέχοντος (Simpl., Phys., IV, p. 571). 
If Simplicius is correct, Crescas takes the Platonic standpoint. 
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compose philosophical treatises which, though wanting in 
originality, display a vast amount of erudition and ac- 
quaintance with philosophical systems. In the question 
under discussion he does not side with Crescas, but adopts 
the Aristotelian conception of space.** 

II. The preceding discussion as to whether we are to 
understand by space a material receptacle or an unlimited 
continuum, is altogether useless, if not supplemented with 
a discussion of a problem which is implied therein, namely, 
the existence of a void. The Aristotelian conception in- 
volves a cosmology which admits of no void. The universe 
is composed of spheres one within the other, all compact, 
with no space between. The innermost sphere, sphere 4, 
has its place in the concave form of sphere 4, and sphere B 
in sphere C, and sb forth. The uppermost all-containing 
sphere is in no place: it is the limit of the universe. Thus 
there is place; but no pure space, no void, whether between 
things or outside of them. On the other hand, if we mean 
by space an unlimited continuum embodied here and there 
in a concrete material object, a canvas as it were in which 
some fine tapestry is woven, we naturally postulate the 
᾿ existence of an unembodied space or a void. Thus so long 
as the Jewish thinkers unquestioningly accepted the Aristo- 
telian notion of space, they discarded the possibility of a 
void ; it was Crescas who first endeavoured to prove that 
the void is a real fact. 

It is noteworthy that the existence of a void was one of 
the great issues between mediaeval Aristotelianism and 
Arabian scholasticism or the Kalam; the former, as we 
have seen, vigorously renouncing it, and the latter vigorously 
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maintaining it. The Mutakallimun maintained the void; 
because it is an indispensable element in any system which 
resolves matter into segregated particles of minute magni- 
tude generating all phenomena by their motion.2® Jewish 
thinkers, we have found, were averse to atomism; so that 
the postulation of a void was no requisite of their system. 
At all events, Jewish philosophy before Crescas was unani- 
mously against the existence of pure space.°° Let us see 
some of its chief reasons. 

Joseph ibn Zaddik offers a proof from nature. Take 
a pitcher and plunge it into water with its mouth upside 
down. No water will come in the pitcher. Remove the 
air, and the water will instantly rush into it, so as not to 
leave a vacuum. Or take a jar with a perforated bottom, 
fill it with water; of course the water will issue through 
the bottom, and air will enter through the top, and im- 
mediately fill the gap. Now fill the jar with water again, 
and close it so tightly as to leave no access to the air; 
no drop of water will leak through the pores of the bottom. 
This clearly shows that there is no vacuum in nature.% 
The argument, by the way, is Aristotelian, and is also cited 
by Narboni.®” 

How then is motion possible if there is no empty 
space? Ina compact world of matter, where even elbow- 
room is denied us, how can we move? Ibn Zaddik adopts 
the Aristotelian answer. The air is very elastic, being 


89 See Guide, I, 73, prop. 2. 

*° Abraham Ibn Ezra is perhaps an exception to this statement. He 
nowhere posits the void, but one might infer it from the atomistic ideas that 
he expresses in the fragments called MDWON DIA) ANDINA ΠΝ. See 
above, note 55. 

% Microcosm, p. 16. 

* See Narboni on Guide, I, 73, prop. 3. 
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easily condensed and rarefied. And when we press forward, 
we set up a system of condensation before us, and a system 
of rarefaction behind us. Even the removal of a drop of 
water thus affects the whole universe; but no vacuum is 
anywhere formed.®? The reader will realize that, as Narboni 
rightly remarked,** the atomists could not have taken the 
same view in explaining atomic motion by condensation 
and rarefaction without being compelled to assume the 
existence of a void, because the atom is conceived to be 
an indivisible, non-magnitudinal and ultimate reality, and 
hence can neither swell nor shrink. 

A similar argument for the non-existence of the vacuum 
is adduced by Maimonides from the science of hydraulics.* 
Water is being carried from a lower to a higher level by 
means of a pump out of which the air has been exhausted, 
the underlying principle being that ‘nature abhors a 
vacuum’, that it tends to fill an empty space as soon as 
it is formed. 

An altogether original argument was suggested by the 
Kabbalist, Isaac Ibn Latif..° A visual sensation of light 
implies a certain gas medium through which radiant energy 
‘is being propagated in waves, finally impinging the retina 
of our eye, thus producing a sensation. Ibn Latif was of 
course ignorant of the modern undulatory theory of light ; 
instead, he believed that an object of light emits certain 
material corpuscles—similar to the now repudiated New- 
tonian conception. But at all events a certain medium is 
required through which the radiant energy or the radiant 
corpuscles are transferred. Hence our vision of the 
luminary bodies proves the total absence of intervening 


99. Microcosm, p. 16. ΞΡ δι ἘΠ 3: ROp ae: 
% Jbid., prop. 3. (hee δ᾽ 2, section 60. 
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vacuum. It is curious, however, that in the end he remarks 
as follows: ‘... and the very same demonstration for the 
non-existence of the void,is a demonstration for its existence; 
and understand this, for it is sealed.. How this argument 
also proves the reality of a void is not easy to guess, unless 
he meant that the radiant waves in order to move must 
have free space—a contention which, as we have seen, has 
already been refuted by earlier thinkers. But the argument 
in itself is noteworthy. 

The reasons so far advanced are drawn from the realm 
of nature, and all they may prove is that there are no empty 
interstices between the material objects, that the equilibrium 
of the world demands a filling up of all gaps, leaving 
nothing empty. They demonstrate the familiar’ maxim: 
‘Nature abhors a vacuum’. Of course,as Solomon Maimon, 
the Kantian interpreter of Maimonism, correctly suggested, 
nature does not exactly abhor a vacuum, it is forced to fill 
it; that is to say, a vacuum is a zatural existence, only it is 
obviated by external forces. When the air is exhausted 
from the tube, the water is forced into it by the atmospheric 
pressure; so that when the tube is too high for the 
atmospheric pressure to raise the water, a void will 
naturally form in the tube. This physical phenomenon 
was entirely overlooked by the men I have mentioned. 
The mediaeval term horror vacui is really misleading. At 
all events, those arguments tend to refute the existence 
of void within the material realm, or, following the analogy 
of our previous terminology, empirical void, which does not 
mean an experience of a void, but a void of experience, or 
a blank in the midst of objects that appeal to our sensation. 
Now what of adsolute void, what of pure infinite dimen- 
sionality in which the universe is supposed to exist, is it 
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real or fictitious? Is there any space beyond the confines 
of the world? Or let us imagine matter annihilated or 
non-existent, would there be space after all? 

Gersonides answers these questions negatively. Tri- 
dimensionality is a quality of matter; take away matter 
and you have no space. It is absurd to say that before 
the creation of the tangible world there was pure space ; for 
if so, why did God create the world in this part of the 
infinite void and not in another? The void is alike in all 
its parts, no one of which owns a greater possibility of being 
informed and embodied than another. If then you assume 
a void, you have to assume logically a coextensive infinite 
matter, which is likewise absurd. Hence pre-existent space 
is an impossibility... The argument is based on the 
theory of creationism, a theory no longer tenable in philo- 
sophical circles; but the whole question about the 276- 
existence of space is a scholastic one. Gersonides, however, 
goes a step further, and endeavours to show that any form 
of empty space is inconceivable. There is a patent contra- 


diction involved in the term ‘empty space’. Space, we 


_know, is measurable and infinitely divisible. But empty 


space means that there is nothing existent, in short, 
nothingness, and. how can we conceive of nothingness as 
measurable or divisible, or of one nothingness as greater 
than another? Consequently empty space is an absurdum, 
The argument hides a certain fallacy, but let us go on and 
see the concrete example which he offers in order to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the void. Imagine two bodies 
separated by empty space, cne ABCD and the other EFGH, 
placed in two positions, the lines 44 and ZF in one position 
being parallel lines, and oblique in the other. 


7 See Milhamot, p. 365. 
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Now in Figure 1 we say that the intervening distance or 
void represented by AZ equals BF; while in Figure 2 we 
say AE is greater than BF. But both AZ and BF do not 
represent any material existence, consequently they are 
zero, and how can zero be a basis of comparison, and above 
all how can one zero be greater than another? Hence the 
void is an absurdity.—Q.E.D.* But it is evident that 
Gersonides plays hide-and-seek with the notion of pure 
space. This term stands for mere dimensionality devoid 


Fig. 1 
ΜΠ) Ἑ Η͂ 
ς es; G 
Fig. 2. 


of any material thing. Now if one were to count things, 
he would of course have to leave out the void, and consider 
it mathematically zero. But here it is not the counting of 
the two bodies that is involved, but the extension of the 
intervening void ; and from the point of view of extension, 
the void is a definite quantity unless it has been previously 
demonstrated that the void is an impossibility—something 
that is here to be proved. Gersonides, therefore, in 
assuming that the lines of extension AZ and BF are zero, 
is Clearly arguing in a circle. 

Gersonides, however, concludes that the void is an 


% Jbid., pp. 378 and 379. 
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illusion. It is strange that such an acute thinker should 
fall into such an open fallacy ; perhaps it was the Aristote- 
lian system to which he mainly clung that required of him 
such a conclusion, and the need of a conclusion blinded him 
to the validity of the reasoning. Reason is very often 
sacrificed in order to suitasystem. At any rate, Gersonides 
firmly held that the universe is finite; that there is no 
space beyond the world. But here a logical puzzle pre- 
sented itself to his mind. ‘There is no space beyond the 
world’, but does not the very word ‘ beyond’ suggest space ? 
Does it not convey the notion of outstretched plains, even 
while this is meant to be denied. Let us expand that brief 
statement ; do we not mean that there is no space in the 
space beyond the world? Is not therefore the whole idea 
about the finitude of space meaningless and erroneous? 
Gersonides, however, does not despair. The puzzle is not 
real, but linguistic. Human language fits our daily needs, 
but is not rich enough to express many a fine shading in 
reality. It is incapable to express the absolute absence of 
space in terms of before and after, just as it is incapable to 
express the absolute non-existence of time in the relations 
of before and after. When we say, what was Jefore the 
beginning of time ? we experience the same difficulty. It is 
not however real, but simply verbal, due to the inadequacy 
of language.°® This is Gersonides’s solution of the puzzle. 
Some five centuries after, Kant also grappled with this 
puzzle, but his solution was different. We can conceive no 
end to space, no limits beyond which there is no space. 
Hence space must be a necessity of thought, a form of 
intention. Which solution is saner this is not the place to 


discuss. 
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So much for the negative side of this void-discussion. 
This side, it should be noted, does not make out a very 
impressive case. Its reasoning is sometimes hackneyed, 
and sometimes faulty. Judah Halevi counted the void as 
one of the things that common sense seems to accept, and 
syllogistic reasoning rejects;1°° but he did not show us 
what this ‘syllogistic reasoning’ is. Yet although the 
proposition which this side attempted to put forth had no 
great intrinsic force, it had that force which is in every 
view that coincides with tradition. It traced back its 
lineage to Aristotle. 2256 dixit. That is why this negative 
view was popular in Jewish philosophy for so long a time. 
At last the affirmative side appears on the scene, represented 
by one man only, radical, bold, and daring —Hasdai Crescas. 
Let us hear what he has to say. 

Crescas does not enter into a detailed discussion with the 
followers of Aristotle, he attacks straightway Aristotle 
himself. Incidentally he points out the absurdity of Ger- 
sonides’s difficulty with empty space as a magnitude. If 
you remove the air from a jar, you do not remove extension 
along with it. And the empty extension in the jar is of 
course measurable and divisible. He also shows in 
passing that finite space is inconceivable, because what is 
there beyond??° Crescas evidently rejects Gersonides’s 
explanation by an appeal to linguistic poverty. He also 
clears another difficulty that Gersonides had in connexion 
with the void, namely, the void is the same in all its parts, 
why then did God create the finite world in this part of the 
infinite void rather than in another? Crescas answers that 


100 Cosari, III, 49: MIPIN WYA AMIDA AAWNOA PAN WR 
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just because the void is the same in all its parts it is absurd 
to ask why God should have created the world in another 
part rather than in this.°° His main charge, however, 
Crescas concentrates on Aristotle himself. He examines 
his arguments singly and discloses their weakness. We 
will follow the order of his treatment. 

1. If void existed, says Aristotle, there would be no 
motion. For motion is either natural or forced; natural 
motion being that of a body moving Zo the place to which 
it has affinity, as an apple moving downwards, and forced 
motion being that of a body moving away from the place 
of its affinity, as when an apple moves upwards. But a 
void is mztdammeh hahalakim, the same in all its parts, no 
one of which can enjoy the special affinity of an object. 
Hence natural motion in a void is absurd. And since it is 
implied in forced motion the latter is also absurd. More- 
over, imagine an arrow hurled from a bow-string; now 
ordinarily the arrow moves on by virtue of the fact that 
the air which has also received a violent attack from the 
bow-string becomes a propelling power for the arrow. Now 
in a void where such a propelling power is lacking, we 
should expect that no matter how much the string is 
strained, the arrow should powerlessly fall down, as soon 
as it leaves the string. Thus motion in any of its forms 
is impossible in a void, and hence the void cannot be 
conceived to exist. Thus, instead of maintaining that 
motion is impossible wzthout empty space, the true idea 
is that motion is impossible wit empty space. 

To this Crescas replies: The fault of this argument is 
chiefly in failing to realize that the void is not considered 
by its adherents to be the cause of motion, but only the 

108 Jbid., p. 70a. 
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medium. The argument seeks to disprove the idea that 
the void is cause—an idea maintained by no one. Aristotle 
argues that the void cannot bear any special attraction 
to any body, and since that attraction is the basis of 
motion, the latter is inconceivable in a vacuum. But no 
one claimed that it does have any peculiar attraction, 
Gersonides has already remarked that the notions of 
‘upward’ and ‘downward’ are not due to mere mathe- 
matical dimensions, but to the objects that may be up or 
down. The fire does not seek any mathematical dimensions 
above it, but the concave lunar surface. Thus it is not the 
void that exercises any attraction or repulsion, but the 
bodies init. The earth attracts the apple, and there may 
be an intervening void, yet that does not hinder motion, 
but on the contrary helps it, serving as a free medium. 
Indeed, the whole Aristotelian position is questionable. 
A medium ts no requisite for motion. It hinders it; the 
rarer the medium, the freer the movement. Light objects 
move upwards, and heavy objects move downwards, or 
rather—and here a very important physical theory occurs 
to his mind—all bodies move downwards, only, the lighter 
bodies are pressed upwards by heavier downward moving 
bodies. And all this goes on without necessitating a 
material medium which is really an obstacle and a hindrance 
for a moving body. It is the void which is the true medium 
for the free exercise of motion.1% 3 

2, The second and third arguments of Aristotle are 
treated by Crescas simultaneously. Motion, speaking 
mathematically, is a function of two variables: the medium 
and the motive force. Let us see the medium-variable 
first. The velocity of a body is proportioned to the 

104 7 4.) p. 14a ff. 
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medium: the rarer the medium, the quicker the motion. 
If we could imagine a medium of an infinitely rare density, 
then, all other things being equal, the body would move 
in an infinitesimal time. But the void has altogether no 
density, hence a body will move therein in no time at all. 
But this is absurd, for the distance in which the body 
moves is divisible, it is a succession of points; and the 
moving body ‘must take its time’, it cannot come to 
the second point before it passes the first, and when it is 
on the second point, it is not yet on the third. Hence 
even this ‘champion racer’ must take cognizance in its 
movement of the relations of before and after, and conse- 
quently must take up some time after all. Therefore the 
void is an impossibility. 

The impossibility of an absolutely timeless movement 
is further corroborated when we come to examine the 
second variable of motion, i.e. the motive force, which 
forms Aristotle’s third argument. The velocity of a body 
is, all other things being equal, directly proportional to the 
propelling power: the stronger that power, the swifter 
the motion. This law holds true in the hurling of a weight 
upward in the air, as well as downwards in the water, and 
we should expect it to hold good also in the case of a 
vacuum. But in accordance with the law of the first 
variable, a body moves through a void under a given force 
in no time. Now double that force, and the velocity will 
have to be doubled too. But what can be quicker than 
timeless motion? Hence, Aristotle concludes, the void is 
an impossibility and an absurdity.” 

To these two arguments Crescas replies: A body that 
is impelled to move by a certain force acquires a certain 
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‘fundamental velocity’; that is to say, a fundamental 
capacity to move a certain distance within a certain time 
unimpeded by any medium like water or gas. When that 
body happens to meet a medium, its velocity is slackened 
of course. The denser the medium, the slower the move- 
ment. Remove the medium, and the body will resume 
its initial ‘fundamental velocity’. Thus the law that the 
velocity of a body is inversely proportional to the density 
of the medium is not a true statement of fact. Represent it 
mathematically, and you have 


But the density of the void (D’) equals zero, hence 


Y= a =o. 
ο 
Thus the velocity of a body moving in a vacuum is infinite, 
which is absurd, as Aristotle himself has shown. But this 
whole mathematical formula is untenable. The true law is 
that the slackening of the ‘fundamental velocity’ of a given 
body ἐς directly proportional to the density of the medium. 
Thus representing the slackened progress by S, we have 


= 53 oe but D’ = 0, + S753 
In other words, a body moving in a vacuum, not being 
impeded by any medium, will move according to its 
‘fundamental velocity’. It is just as unwise to argue that 
inasmuch as a body moves swifter in a light medium than 
in a dense, it will move in a void in no time at all, as it is 
to maintain that because a man that is less tired will move 
faster than a man that is more tired, a man that is not 
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tired at all will move altogether in no time. Both state- 
ments leave out of consideration the principle of the 
fundamental natural velocity.) 

3. The fourth argument of Aristotle is as follows: The 
void is conceived as mere tridimensionality, ready to receive 
material objects, the dimensions of the thing uniting with 
the dimensions of the void, and forming one. But how is it 
possible? How can two ells form one ell? And if it is 
possible in the case of matter and void, why should it be 
impossible in the case of matter and matter? We will thus 
have to suspend the law of impenetrability, for the reason 
why two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time, is not because they are black or warm or in any 
other way qualified, but because they have dimensions. 
And yet some assume that a body can penetrate a void 
which is spatiality itself. If then this were true, there 
should be an equal possibility of compressing two or more 
material bodies into cne, and we should thus be enabled to 
compress the whole universe into a tiny insignificant speck. 
Thus the assumption of the void leads us into monstrous 
absurdities.1 
"To this Crescas replied : Two things cannot occupy the 
same space in the same time, not because each one of them 
has its own dimensions, but because each one has dimen- 
sional matter. In other words, in order that a body should 
be impenetrable it must have two things combined: spa- 
tiality and corporeality. And just as unextended matter, 
if such a thing were conceivable, would not be impenetrable, 
so spatiality devoid of matter could not resist the intrusion 
of a material body. That is why an ell of matter and an 


ell of a void can so combine as to form one. Crescas 
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herewith also replies to Zeno’s argument that if space were 
real, it would be in space; for all things real are in space, 
and so on ad infinitum. It is only material spatiality that 
occupies and monopolizes a certain space so as not to admit 
any other body to immigrate into its domain; pure spa- 
tiality has no policy to refuse immigration, on the contrary, 
it bids welcome to any object that seeks to settle within its 
borders. Hence the void does not strictly speaking ‘occupy’ 
space, and is always ready to be intruded as long as it has 
not been invested with corporeality.1°° 

Such were the refutations that Crescas hurled against 
the Aristotelian position. The reader will undoubtedly be 
impressed by the soundness of the argument, as well as by 
his turning his back on Aristotelian physical notions, and 
catching glimpses of the modern science of physics. We 
may nowadays repudiate the possibility of an absolute void 
and claim that there is an all-filling and all-penetrating 
ether, but the existence of ether is after all only a hypo- 
thesis. Empirically the void is by no means denied. It 
should also be noted that while the Mutakallimun postu- 
lated the existence of a void merely to suit their atomic 
system, Crescas who did not adopt the atomic standpoint 
takes a different course. He first disproves the seemingly 
convincing Aristotelian arguments, and having removed by 
sound reasoning the traditional prejudice, he shows that 
the void is attested by our daily experience. That_is why 
his theory of the void, and not that of the Arabian theolo- 
gians, forms a real contribution to the history of philosophy. 
Sometimes negative, destructive reasoning is more important 
than positive reasoning. To destroy the enemy is to win 


the battle. We should also mention in this connexion 
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Crescas’s discarding the Aristotelian notion that different 
elements strive for different places, that fire and air naturally 
tend upwards. Crescas reduced this variety of forces to 
one force of gravitation. All bodies are attracted down- 
wards, only air being light is pressed upward by some heavier 
matter. ‘Light’ and ‘heavy’ are not different in quality, 
as Aristotle meant, but different in degree, the degree of 
attraction that the earth exercises from them. This uni- 
fication and centralization of forces rids us altogether of 
the Aristotelian illusion of different ‘affinities’ and ‘ natural 
places’, notions which play a considerable part in the 
problem of place versus space. Thus these two theories 
of Crescas, the defence of the void and the unification of 
forces, are landmarks in the progress of Jewish thought. 
Coming to Isaac Abrabanel, we are not a little dis- 
appointed. Instead of continuing with the development of 
the pure space problem along the lines of Crescas, he goes 
back to Aristotelianism. This does not mean that he did 
not read the Light of God. He not only read it, but was 
even so much infatuated with some parts of it that he 
incorporated them into his works and forgot to label their 
‘real authorship. Compare for example Light of God, p. 70, 
and Abrabanel’s Works of God, 1V, 3. But the plagiarist 
is not always the disciple. He thus returns to the old-time 
definition of space as ‘the surrounding equal and separate 
surface’.9 He adopts the view of Averroes that space 
came into being with the creation of the material world,’ 
that is to say, that there was no pre-existent empty space. 
He thus answers the question why God created matter in 
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any ody mbyan, IV, 3. See above, note 87. 
M1 Zbid., Il, τι 
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this part of the void rather than another,—there was no 
pre-existent void altogether; and he cites a similar view of 
St. Thomas, ‘sage of the sages of the Gentiles’* The 
reader will readily see the eclectic nature of his standpoint. 
Yet there is one passage in his work which deserves being 
quoted at length, serving as a fit conclusion to this chapter. 
It deals with the problem why the mind cannot think of 
finite space, of limits to extensity, why even in our speaking 
of an end to the dimensionality of the universe, we seem to 
imply a‘ beyond’. We have seen that Gersonides held this 
difficulty to be purely linguistic. Crescas on the other 
hand cited this as a proof for the infinity of space, just as 
Kant inferred from it that space is a necessity of thought. 
Abrabanel takes a view similar to that of Gersonides, but 
there is a strong note of modernity in his explanation. 
‘It is impossible’, he says, ‘to conceive the beginning of 
time without a pre-existent time. Also the limitation of 
the material world is inconceivable without a beyond- 
existing place. But this difficulty of conceiving temporal 
or spatial finitude is purely mental, and does not disprove 
real finitude. It is in like manner hard to conceive of a 
thing coming into actual existence without thinking of 
a preceding potentiality ; yet of course it does not mean 
that there was actually a pre-existent potentiality, but only 
an intellectual idea of such a potentiality. All this is 
a result of the fact that the phenomena perceived by our 
senses always have things beyond them in space and things 
before them in time, and that before these phenomena are 
actual they are potential ; so that these relations of “ before” 
and “ beyond”, always present in our perception of things, 


have impressed themselves on our minds so deeply as to 
118. Fbid., VI; ἃ. 
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be unable to conceive of things without those relations. 
But after a certain amount of reflexion the mind can correct 
this error arising from perception, and can rid itself of its 
acquired abit, and come to realize that reality is not 
absolutely conditioned by those relations.’ 1 

This is how Abrabanel seeks to explain why space is 
seemingly a necessity of thought, so that the mind is unable 
to conceive bounds to the space of the universe. It arises 
from a ‘habit’ which the human mind contracted from its 
perceptual experience to seek a beyond for all things. Yet 
it takes only a certain amount of mental energy by way of 
reflexion to transcend this genetically acquired habit, and 
conceive of an absolute finitude of space. It is not a mecessity 
of thought, but a /adz¢ of thought; and it is the business of 
a philosophical mind to shake it off. 

But this leads us directly to our next problem concerning 
the infinity of space; and as the contents of this chapter do 


not require any recapitulation, we will pass on. 


(To be continued.) 


18 [bid., IV, 3. 
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THE MINOR IN JEWISH LAW 


By ISRAEL LEBENDIGER, Holyoke, Mass. 


CHAPTER IV. “POWERS AND RIGHTS OF THE 
FATHER OVER THE MINOR 


A. PROPERTY OF THE MINOR CHILDREN. 


THE property inherited by children (as, for instance, 
from their mother) does not belong to their father. Nor 
do the gains obtained from such property belong to the 
father (Ketubbot 46 b). 

The case is, however, different with acquired pro- 
perty. To what extent the minor enjoys the power of 
acquisition, when not interfered with by the rights of 
the father, will be discussed in another place. Here we 
will touch on it only to the extent to which it comes in 
conflict with the power of the father over the minor. 
According to Mishnic data, neither the son nor the daughter 
‘enjoy any power of acquisition independent of that of 
father. The common expression, which deprives the minor 
of this power is, ‘for their hand (i.e. the minors’) is like 
his hand (the father’s)’. Neither the minor son nor the 
minor daughter can become the agent, by the order of 
the father, to acquire the alley for its other residents, in 
order that through the common possession of the alley 
its inhabitants may be allowed to carry things from one 
residence to the other. The reason given by the Mishnah 
is, because ‘their hand are like his hand’.14? One cannot 


142 Erub. VII, 6; Gem., zbid. 79; Git. 65a. 
89 
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give money as a gift to his minor son or minor daughter 
with which to redeem his tithes of the second year, in 
order that he may be exempt from the Homesh (a fifth 
part of the value of the tithes which one is supposed to 
add on redeeming it). The reason given by the Mishnah 
is that ‘their hand is like his hand’.1** In both of these 
cases the children’s actions of acquisition are invalid. This 
is the negative aspect of the principle that ‘their hand is 
like his hand’. A positive aspect of it is the law which 
states that the found article of the minor belongs to his 
father.14 

In these three instances it is plainly seen that the 
minor can have no power of acquisition for himself while 
the father is alive, and that the latter is entitled to all the 
property acquired by the minor. This is fully warranted 
by the expression, ‘their hand is like his hand’. It is not 
only the found article of the minor, but also all his earnings 
that go tothe father. The found article of the minor is not 
the only instance, but an instance in which we see this 
right of the father realized. Furthermore, as far as these 
three Mishnic instances are concerned, no difference is 
made between the minor son and the minor daughter with 
regard to the power of acquisition. These three laws 
of the Mishnah are, of course, a survival of the older Jewish 


143 Ma‘aser Sheni IV, 4; Git. 65a. 

44 B. M. 1,5; Gem., ibid. 12a. The Mishnah does not mention here 
the maxim, ‘ their hand is like his hand’. But this is undoubtedly thé under- 
lying principle of the law of the found article. See Tos. Git. 64b; B.M. r2b. 

4° Otherwise, the father is seen to exercise more power over the 
daughter than over the son in the Mishnah. The Mishnah states, for 
instance, that the father has the power to give his daughter in marriage. 
But the father cannot exercise this power with regard to the son. In 


Biblical times, however, the father exercised this right even with regard 
to his son. 
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law, where the parental power was comparatively 
great./*6 

Later law, however, has modified and limited the 
parental power. It first of all rendered complete the 
differentiation between the paternal power over the son 
and the paternal power over the daughter. In the case 
of the son, it seems that the property acquired by the 
minor which goes to the father is only that obtained by 
finding. The earnings of the minor son do not go to his 
father. Even the fact that the found article of the minor 
son should belong to his father, seemed strange to the 
Amoraim,’ and consequently they tried to account 
for it.** 

According to Samuel, the found article belongs to the 
father, because the moment he picked up the object, the 
minor son thought of bringing it to his father. Accord- 
ing to Johanan, the matter is altogether different. The 
found article belongs to the father in return for the support 
he gives to his children. Therefore, the father’s right to 


146 The expression ‘their hand is like his hand’, describing the relation 


. between the father and his minor children, is used also in describing the 


relation between the master and his Gentile slave (Ma‘aser Sheni IV, 4 ; 
Erub. VII, 6). Ifthe relation between the former is equal to the relation 
between the latter, then the old Jewish law considered the minor children 
as the chattel of the father. 

147 Accordingly, they ask the question, ‘ Why do they say that the found 
article of the minor belongs to the father?’ Such a question cannot be 
raised at all when we look upon the minor from the point of view of the 
Mishnah, which describes his relation to his father by the words ‘ their hand 
is like his hand’. 

14 The reason given by Samuel and R. Johanan (B. M. 12b) can 
certainly not account for the general principle that ‘their hand is like his 
hand’. Tos. realized the difficulty, and tried to explain it (Tos. Git. 64 b). 
But it is not satisfactory. The best way to explain it is by the view 
adopted here. 
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the possession of the found article depends on whether 
he supports his children. When the children are supported 
by him, the found article belongs to the father even though 
the children are of age. But if they are not supported 
by the father, the found article belongs to the children, 
even though they are not of age.'*® 

The reason given by the Talmud for the father’s right 
to the found article of the minor daughter, is the enmity 
that may be aroused in the father if the found article be 
not given to him. According to Rashi, the enmity that 
is feared here is the one that may result in withholding 
his support from his daughter. According to Tosafot, 
it is feared that he may not, because of being deprived 
of the found article, procure a proper husband for his 
daughter.!* 

The earnings of the daughter belong to the father.!°? 
The Talmud is silent about the earnings of the son. This 
is due to the fact that probably little was earned by the 
minor son, who had to attend to his studies. Should 
the minor son be capable of earning money, it would belong 
to the father, according to the earlier Jewish law. In 


149 B.M. 12. The law is decided according to R. Johanan. See ibid, Tos. 

0 Ket. 47a. This seems to coincide with the view R. Johanan has 
concerning the found article of the son. Yet we must not say that, 
according to the interpretation of Rashi, the found article of the minor 
daughter does not belong to the father when she is not supported by the 
father, for it may be said that this Talmudic view, as interpreted by Rashi, 
gives its own reason only for the found article of a Na‘arah, while it agrees 
with Samuel as far as the minor is concerned. See Tosef., ibid. 

Wl Thid, 

102 Ket. 46b, 47a. The Talmud tries to give various reasons for this 
law. But no reasons should be necessary, when we accept the principle 
that ‘their hand is like his hand’. 


168. The reason given by the Talmud (/bid.) for the rights of the father 


“~ 
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later Jewish law, the only right the father exercises over 
his minor son is that of the found article. All other rights 
are enjoyed by the father over the minor daughter. 


B. GIVING THE MINOR DAUGHTER IN MARRIAGE. 


The father has the exclusive right of giving his minor 
daughter in marriage.!** Not only has he the power of 
giving his daughter in marriage without her consent, but 
he is, as it were, the real party with whom the marriage 
is contracted. The father is not an agent acting for his 
daughter, for then the marriage would be void, just as any 
other marriage of a minor is void. Besides, the father 
cannot act in the capacity of an agent for his minor 
daughter, since the minor has no power to appoint an 
agent. The marriage of the minor daughter contracted 
by the father is a real marriage, and Biblically valid. This 
is so, because the second party to the marriage contract 
is not the minor daughter but the father who is a person 
possessing legal powers. 

The marriage contracted by the minor daughter against 
the consent of the father is void, not only because of the 
legal incapacity due to her minority, but also because she 
exercises a right which does not belong to her. According 
to Resh Lakish, however, there is an opinion which holds 
that a za‘arah can contract her own marriage.!> 

According to the Palestinian Talmud even Resh Lakish 
admits that all agree that the za‘arah cannot actually enter 
into the marriage relation’® without the consent of the 


to the service of his daughter do not hold good for the right of the father to 
the service of the son. 

154 Ket. 46b; Kid. 418. 155 Kid. 43b. 

156 Jewish law distinguishes between the betrothal or nuptials and 
marriage proper ; the former consisting of delivering into the bride’s hand 
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father. For this act removes her completely from the 
father’s power and makes him lose her service, and even 
though she is qualified to receive the instrument of marriage 
(the money or marriage certificate) she certainly cannot 
deprive her father of his other rights. 

There is, however, a means by which she can receive 
her instrument of marriage, and that is by becoming the 
father’s agent. In this case, also, the father is really the 
second party to the contract, and she acts only, just as 
any other stranger might act in the capacity of the father’s 
agent. Thus, while she is the person, for whom in reality 
the marriage is contracted, yet in the part that she takes 
in the performance of this contract, she is a total stranger. 
Such are the peculiarities of law." 

When the daughter is to act as the agent of the father, 
the testimony of witnesses is necessary to prove that she 
was appointed by the father for that purpose.¥§ Yet 
when it is known that the father intends to give her in 
marriage and makes preparations for the wedding, no 
witnesses are necessary for that purpose.1® 

Many post-Talmudic scholars have, however, objected 
to the law allowing the minor daughter to act as an agent 
for the father. A compromise was therefore made. The 
father was told to hold the hand of the daughter, when 
she received the instrument of marriage, or to stand near 


money or the marriage certificate, while the latter consists in taking her 
home. Betrothal carries all the legal consequences of marriage proper, 
with the exception of that which may be of a pecuniary character. 

187 Kid. 19a. Yet that a minor should become an agent and perform 
the recipient act of the marriage performance is a matter that called forth 
comment from post-Talmudic scholars, Their explanations are hardly 
satisfactory (see Tosef., ibid.). 

358 Eben ha-Ezer 37, 7, note of Isserles. 189 Jhyd, 
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her at that time. In this way the father was considered 
as the recipient of the marriage instrument.’ 
According to Jewish law, a person may act as agent in 
the interest of his principal, even though the principal has 
not expressly appointed him. Hence the marriage con- 
tracted with the minor daughter, even though the father 
did not appoint her expressly as an agent, is valid, pro- 
vided there are indications that he would have consented 
to it, had he been informed of it before. If he protests 
afterwards, the marriage is void. Even she herself can 
invalidate, according to law, such a marriage, before the 
father has given his consent to it.’®' Controversies have 
repeatedly taken place among scholars, as to what is the 
law, in case there are no indications to prove that the father 
is in favour of it. Samuel decides that the marriage is 
to be dissolved by both, a bill of divorce and Miun. 
A bill of divorce is needed, because we suspect that the 
father may have consented to it. Mi’un is necessary, in 
order to remove the impression from people’s minds that 
the marriage was valid, an impression that may be pro- 
duced by the fact that a bill of divorce was necessary to 
‘absolve her from the marriage ties, and that may, therefore, 
result in serious consequences,'** Ulla says that even Mi’un 
is not necessary. According to one tradition, Ulla main- 
tains this opinion even in case proposals were made to the 
father previous to the marriage. According to another 
tradition, Ulla agrees with Samuel in the previous case.1 
In practical life, however, the Rabbis considered every 
trivial circumstance connected with the marriage in order 
to determine whether the father consented. Rabina 


160 774, 161 Kid. 45a. 162 Kid. 44. 
163 Jbid., see Tos., ibid. See Eben ha-Ezer 37, 11. 
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invalidated a marriage, because the bridegroom presented 
a bundle of herbs as the instrument of marriage. This 
undignified element in the marriage act, he declares, surely 
displeased the father, and caused him not to consent to the 
marriage.1®* One case came up to Abaye in which, prior 
to the marriage, the mother and the father had a dispute 
as to whether the minor daughter shall marry one of his 
or her relatives. Finally the father yielded, and they 
began to make preparations for the wedding. Whilé they 
were enjoying themselves at the feast, one of the husband’s 
relatives secretly performed the marriage act with the 
minor daughter. Abaye annulled the marriage, on the 
ground that the father cannot have consented to it, since 
such a consent would have proven contrary to the promise 
he made his wife. 

When the betrothal took place with the consent of the 
father, but the marriage proper without his consent, then, 
if the father is present at the marriage, and is silent, Huna 
takes his silence as a sign of indignation, and Jeremiah 
as a sign of acquiescence.'!” If, however, both the betrothal 
and the marriage took place without his consent, under the 
same conditions, Huna maintains that the marriage is valid, 
for his silence in this case shows that he gave up his right 
of giving his daughter in marriage. The minor daughter 
has then the status of the minor female orphan whose 
marriage, as we shall have occasion to point out later, 
is rabbinically valid.'® ᾿ 

Another controversy among Rabbis was occasioned by 
the marriage of the minor daughter whose father is alive, 
but is away from home in some distant land, so that 
absence is expected to be a very long one, or his return 

14 Kid. 45 b. 105 Thid. 166 Kid, 45b, 46a. 


Aer. 
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doubtful altogether. The Rabbis gave the power to the 
mother and the brother of the orphaned minor daughter 
to give her in marriage, in order that she may not be 
seduced. R. Ahai Gaon maintains that the case of the 
minor daughter whose father is away in some distant place, 
is similar to the case of the minor orphan, and, therefore, 
the marriage of the former should also be rabbinically 
valid.'°" The same view is expressed in the Halakot 
Gedolot, and is corroborated by R. Tam.' Yet many 
scholars opposed it, on the ground that there is the possi- 
bility that the father may give her in marriage to some 
other man in the place where he lives.!® 

So much for the legal aspect of the marriage of the 
minor daughters. From the ethical point of view, Rab 
and, according to another tradition, R. Eleazar prohibits 
a man from giving his minor daughter in marriage, until 
she becomes mature and has intelligence enough to make 
a proper choice.! Yet different circumstances caused 
people to disregard this moral interdiction. The Tosafot 
in justification of this disregard say: ‘ That there is now 
prevalent among us the custom of giving the minor daughter 
in marriage, is due to the fact that the exile is becoming 
more and more pressing on us, so that although a man 
may, while the daughter is a minor, afford to give a dowry, 
he may not be able to give it later (when the daughter 
will have grown up), and she may thus remain unmarried 
for ever’.!™ More information about the post-Talmudic 
disputes concerning the propriety of the marriage of the 
minor daughter is given by Low, Die Lebensalter, 169-75. 


167 Tos., zbid. 168 774. 
169 7014. See Eben ha-Ezer 37, 14. 170 Kid, 41 8. 111. bid. 
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C. DIVORCE OF THE MINOR DAUGHTER. 

After the marriage proper, the father cannot receive 
the bill of divorce for the minor daughter.’ The com- 
plete act of marriage, as we shall see later, emancipates the 
minor from the power of the father. 

The case is, however, different concerning the reception 
of the bill of divorce, when she is only betrothed, since 
the betrothal does not remove her from the power of the 
father.'77 According to R. Judah, the father alone has 
the exclusive power to receive her bill of divorce, until 
she becomes of full age. The opinion of the majority, 
however, is that in case of the betrothed za‘arah, either 
the father or she herself can receive the bill of divorce.1™ 

It is doubtful whether the term ΠῚ) in the phrase 
ΠΌΝΟΣ ANY) is used in its strict technical sense, referring 
only to the period between the age of twelve and twelve 
and six months.’ This uncertainty resulted in a great 


112 Kid. toa; Tos.; Yer. Git. VI, 2. From the Yer. it seems that if she 
does not have intelligence enough to watch the bill of divorce, the father 
has the power to receive it even after marriage proper; and yet the passage 
beginning with the words ΠΣ fA) NT 2 ND (Yer., bid.) is difficult, 
even though we take it, in agreement with the commentators, to deal with 
a minor that is not mentally mature. The question that inevitably arises is, 
why should she then be able to receive the bill? If her lack of mental 
matureness interferes at all, then its interference should result, not in the 
addition of a second power granted to the father, but in her own disquali- 
fication for that purpose. It is also against the Talmud Babli (Git. 64 b) 
which, according to the interpretation of both Rashi and of R. Tam, 
maintains that the mentally premature minor cannot receive hér bill of 
divorce, It may be true that the Babli speaks of receiving the bill after 
the betrothal. But it does not seem that there is any difference between 
the betrothal and the marriage proper in this respect. 

8 Git. 46b; Kid. 3b, toa. This point will be discussed later in detail, 

174 Git. 54b; Kib. 43b. 

1° As far as the term na‘arah in the Bible is concerned, the Rabbis 


admitted that it is a general term for a minor, with the exception of one 
case (Ket. 44 b). 
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controversy among post-Talmudic authorities. According 
to one opinion, represented mainly by the reading of Rashi 
in Gittin 64b, the word za‘arah is used exclusively in 
its technical sense, and all, therefore, agree that the daughter 
under the age of twelve cannot receive the bill of divorce 
while the father is alive.1@ Isaac ben Meir opposes this 
view, and maintains that by the term za‘arah the Mishnah 
does not exclude the minor from the right of receiving 
the bill of divorce. 

In receiving the bill of divorce as well as in receiving 
.the instrument of marriage, the father does not act under 
the status of the agent of his minor daughter, but is, as 
it were, the real party of the second part, to whom the 
divorce bill is presented. This is the reason why the 
divorce is valid, if the father receives the bill, though 
according to Rabbi Judah, it would be invalid under all 
circumstances, had the bill been received by the daughter, 
or according to the other view, it would be invalid, had 
she received it without possessing enough mental mature- 
Π655.} 77 Marriage, as well as divorce, of minors is of merely 
theoretical importance to us now. But, up to a short time 
ago, both were matters of practical life, and the Rabbis 
had to render practical decisions in many a case. Fuller 
details concerning the divorce of the minor in post-Talmudic 
times can be found in Low, Dze Lebensalter, 175-6. 


176 This view is also shared by Maim., Yad, Gerush, II, 18, and by 
Alfasi (commentary on Git., zbd.). 

17 Git. 64 Ὁ. This is in agreement with the passage ayy DTW ΣΝ b> : 
&c. as interpreted by Tos. According to Rashi, if she does not possess 
the ability of watching her bill of divorce, she cannot be divorced, even 
through the act of the father. According to our conception of the father’s 
power, the view of Rashi in this case is wrong, since the father’s action in 
this divorce performance is independent of the minor daughter. 

H 2 
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D. INJURIES TO MINOR CHILDREN. 


Nothing is said in the Mishnah as to whether compen- 
sation for injuries inflicted on minor children goes to the 
father. There is, however,a passage in the Tosefta dealing 
with these points, but the text is so corrupt that nothing 
definite can be inferred from it as to what was the earlier 
law.178 Two Baraitot are mentioned in the Talmud dealing 
with these questions, but they also contradict each other, 
and offer many difficulties. The explanations given by the 
Amoraim of these Baraitot are hardly satisfactory.1% 
Therefore, we will limit ourselves to the definite statements 
of the Amoraim.1°° 

Recovery for an injury, according to Jewish law, con- 
sists in compensation for the decrease in the value of the 
person, for the pain which the injured person suffers, for 
expense of healing the bruise or the wound, for loss of 
work during the time of illness, and for the humiliation 
which the injured person sustains. The money for the 
decrease in the value of the person is to amount to the 
difference between what he would obtain if he would sell 

178 The following is the reading of Tosefta, B. K. IX, 8, 9, το. 
ap nd poms ona Sen (ὁ) ayn odyan naa 323 (2) Sana 
ΟΣ Sv np yma 122 (4) ΠΡ yma 15 ΠΦῚ wa Sen (ὦ 
awe arn awa ΠῸΦ ΠΡῚΣ map inza Sanna (Ὁ 55m [Ὁ ΡΒ 
Sana (g) πο jaa iS aeny axwa aby apr ovine na van (2 
ro Hay 522 32 Π ὈΝΣΠ InM|L yaya (4) 553 3M POP 1933 


; * nawn 

This Tosefta is corrupt, and must also contain different passages from 
opposing schools. (c) contradicts either (a) or (4) ; (6) contradicts (d); 
(g) contradicts (d); (4) contradicts the Mishnah in B. K. VIII, 4. 

179 See Β, K.'87 bi 

180 We may safely assert that in the earlier mishnic law where, as we 
have shown before, the principle was ‘that their hand is like his hand’, 
the remuneration for injuries went to the father. 
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himself as a slave after he has been injured, and before 
he was injured; the loss of service amounts to what he 
would earn as a watchman, which he could do even after 
his body had been injured, provided he was not confined 
to bed. Now, all agree that the payments for the pain, 
for the healing, and for the disgrace do not belong to the 
father.'*' The reason of it is evident. The injuries com- 
prised in the last three headings are injuries not to the 
father,!*? but to the children, and the father not having 
any right to injure his children,** cannot have this right 
realized in the injuries the children have received from 
others. For the same reason, if the father inflicts injuries 
on his own children, they can recover from him for these 
three forms of damage.!*4 

There is, however, a difference of opinion concerning 
compensation for the decrease in the value of the person, 
and the loss of service. R. Johanan says that they 
belong to the father.'S° Rab made a general statement 
to the negative, but did not specify whether his negative 
attitude referred to both or one of the fines. Abaye 
declares, therefore, that Rab admits that a fine for loss 
of service belongs to the father, because the father is 


181 See B. K. 87}. 

182 It is evident that the fines for the decrease in the value of the person 
and for the healing are injuries to the child. The fine for humiliation 
depends on whether we understand by it the humiliation sustained by the 
injured individual, or by the whole family. The Talmud maintains that it is 
possible it has the former meaning (B. K. 860). 

188 Β΄ K. 87a. 

184 And yet some post-Talmudic authorities maintain that if the father 
supports the children, he is exempt from any payment (Hoshen ha-Mishpat 
424. 6, note of Isserles). 

18 B. Κι 87b. It seems, however, that R. Johanan holds that even the 
remuneration for pain, healing, and disgrace goes to the father. 
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entitled to the service of his minor daughter, and the loss 
of service caused by the injury is a direct injury to the 
father. A post-Talmudic opinion maintains that, even 
according to Rab, the payment for the decrease in the 
value of the person belongs to her only in case the injury 
lasts until after she attains her majority, but if the injury 
disappears before she becomes of full age, this fine belongs 
to the father.'8° 

According to Abaye, then, all agree that a fine for the 
loss of service belongs to the father, yet if there are 
indications that the father does not insist upon his financial 
claims towards his children, the fine for the loss of service 
belongs to his daughter, for we take it for granted that 
he would not desire to benefit by the injury inflicted upon 
his daughter. Such an attitude of the father is taken 
for granted, when his magnanimity is shown in his willing- 
ness to support his children.1*’ If, however, the father 
himself injures his children, he does not pay them for the 
loss of service, for while he may not be inclined to increase 


'86 Tos., B. K. 87b. To understand fully this distinction, we must say 
a few words concerning the nature of the recovery for the decrease of the 
value of the person. While the power of the father to sell his daughter 
as a slave became, after the destruction of the temple, a matter of mere 
theory, yet it served the Rabbis as a practical standard for deciding the 
nature of the rights the father possesses with regard to his daughter. 
The recovery for the decrease in value of the person in this case amounts 
to the difference between the amount she would obtain, if she were sold 
as a slave, after she has been injured, and the amount she would obtain 
before she was injured. Now, if the bodily damage is only temporary, and 
she will recover from it before she becomes of full age, this fine should 
belong to the father, as he has the power, theoretically, to sell her as 
a slave. If, however, the damage is permanent, the fine should belong to 
her, as the father does not have the right to sell her permanently as a slave. 


151 B. K.97b. This fine, therefore, belongs to the father when she is 
not supported by him (ἰδία... 
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his possessions from what he may get for injuries inflicted 
on his children by others, he would not wish to diminish 
his possessions by paying to his children for the injuries 
he has inflicted upon them.'** 

The data in the last paragraph are derived from the 
discussions of the Amoraim, who were attempting to recon- 
cile the two conflicting Baraitot referred to at the beginning 
of this section. But, as we have mentioned before, their 
interpretations are not satisfactory. In the first place, the 
Baraitot do not deal with loss of service, but with compen- 
sation for injuries in general. Then the difference, which 
the Talmud here makes between the cases in which children 
are and those in which they are not supported by their 
father, leads to directly opposite results elsewhere (see 
B. M. 12). Again, nothing in the Amoraic discussions 
explains why the father should not give compensation for 
the injury he inflicts on his son.'8° If the father’s rights 
to the fine for the daughter’s loss of service is based 
on the father’s rights to the service of his daughter, then 
the fine for the son’s loss of service should not belong 
to the father, as the latter has no rights to the service 
‘of the former. Finally, there is no reason why adult 
children should not recover from their father,!°° if he 
happens to be the wrongdoer, since the father has certainly 
no right to the service of his adult children. 

This is, however, the result of the attempt to reconcile 
two Baraitot which are contradictory, and to read into 
them meanings which are quite foreign to their original 

188 7014. See Tos., ibid. 

189 The Baraita says V5 by yma) 333. The Talmud takes the 
Baraita to speak even of children of full age. It ignores altogether the need 


to account for the father’s right to the remuneration for the son’s interest. 
120 See previous note. 
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intent. They are closely allied to the Tosefta referred 
to before, and must have had the same origin. No 
matter how much we try to reconcile these two Baraitot, 
it is quite impossible to reconcile the conflicting laws in 
the same passage of the Tosefta. 


E. SEDUCTION OR DEBAUCHING THE MINOR 
DAUGHTER. 


The Bible distinguishes between two forms of debauching 
women, (1) violence, (2) and seduction. In case of violence, 
the wrongdoer is to marry the injured female, whom he 
can never divorce, and has to pay fifty shekels to the 
father.°2 In the case of seduction, he is not forced to 
marry her. If he marries her, he does not have to pay 
the fifty shekels.1%* 

In the Mishnah, the fine is increased. In case of 
seduction, the Mishnah says the wrongdoer is to pay 
for the disgrace which she sustains, for the decrease in 
the value of the person, and a fixed ἔπε 15: (the Biblical 
fifty shekels). In case of violence, he has also to pay 
for the pain she suffers. 

The payment of a fixed fine is a feature pertaining 
to seduction. The other fines are not limited to the 


191 See above, chapter 4, note 38. 

192. Deut, 22, 28, 20. 198. Exod: 20, 5: 

1% The Talmud discerns in the Bible two classes of fines: the amount 
of one is fixed, irrespective of the amount of the loss caused by the injury ; 
while the other is variable, and proportional to the damage. The fifty 
shekels for seduction belongs to the former class. 

195 Ket. goa. 

'%6 The fine of the fifty shekels is due to the fact that the destruction of 
the chastity of the child rendered it difficult for the father to get a husband 
for her, and so caused him a loss of fifty shekels, which he would get as 
Mohar (the purchase price) from the husband. 
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offence of seduction. They are the regular fines which one 
has to pay when he injures the body of another person.'” 
The Talmud tries to find a basis for these additional 
Mishnic fines.’ But no special basis is necessary. Seduc- 
tion is merely a certain kind of injury, causing the same 
sort of damages as those caused by any other bodily injury. 
If it causes loss of service, and causes the expenses for 
curing to be incurred, recovery would certainly be had 
for these damages too. Thus there is nothing peculiar 
about the payments of the three fines mentioned before in 
connexion with the injury of seduction. 

These fines are stated expressly in the Mishnah to 
belong to the father.!°° The fixed fine of the Bible also 
belongs to the father. If what we said in the last paragraph 
is true, and the payments for the pain, the disgrace, and 
the decrease in the value of the person, in case of seduction, 
are the regular fines of an injury, then we may infer from 
the case of seduction, that the fines of any other injuries to 
the daughter, belonged, according to Mishnaic law, to the 
father, or that the law of seduction is merely a survival οἱ 
an early general law maintaining that the father has a right 
‘to the recovery for the injuries to the daughter. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, as can be seen from our discussion in the 
previous section, ignores altogether such a relation between 
seduction and any other injuries. Inthe Palestinian Talmud 
a conscious distinction is proposed between the father’s 
right to the recovery for seduction, and his right to the 
recovery for any other injury.” Consequently, the Amoraim 
tried to find a reason for the father’s right to the fines for 
seduction?" 


197 See previous section. 155. 1061 2615: I eet. PV ts 
200 Yer. Ket. IV, 1. See sbid., Pene Mosheh. 701 Ket. gob. 
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The action in case of seduction is mainly based on the 
defiling of the daughter’s chastity. If, therefore, her chastity 
has been once defiled, no action can be maintained by the 
father against the wrongdoer (Ketubbot 3.1). The same 
is true if her innocence has been once suspected.” Accord- 
ing to one view, the laws of seduction are to be applied 
only when she is a za‘arah, i.e. during the six months 
between her twelfth and twelfth and a half year. All 
agree that when she attains her majority no action can be 
maintained against the wrongdoer, even by the daughter 
herself.2% 

With the cessation of regular ordination, justice was 
administered upon the theory that unordained judges act 
only as the agents or the representatives of ordained judges. 
This principle holds good, however, neither in cases in- 
volving merely the payment of a fixed fine, nor in matters 
of rare occurrence, nor in matters which are not based on 
a direct loss of money.?” Since seduction belongs to one 
of the cases mentioned in the last three categories, it 
cannot, therefore, come under the jurisdiction of unordained 
judges.*® Hence the laws relating to seduction were not 
in force in Babylonia. But the freedom from punishment 
left young females unprotected. Stringent measures were 
also called for by other matters that could not come under 
the jurisdiction of unordained judges. As a result, the 
Geonim later enacted that the wrongdoer be put under 
a ban, if he refused, in some way or other to give ‘satis- 

202 Ket. 63 b. 

28 Ket. III, 7. This is certainly out of harmony with practical life, 
and is in opposition to the more practical earlier law. 

2 Ket. 29, 400. That no action can be legally maintained for seducing 


a female after she reached her twelfth and a half year is also rather peculiar. 
205 B. K. 84b. 208 See ibid., Alfasi and Rashi. 
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faction to the injured person.2”? Thus, the young female 
was again placed under the protection of the law. 


F. ANNULLING THE VOWS OF THE DAUGHTER. 


The Bible invested the father with the power to annul 
the vows of his daughter, which would, otherwise, be re- 
ligiously binding on her. This annulment is valid only 
when it takes place on the same day, when the information 
of the daughter’s vow reaches the father. Otherwise, his 
silence on this day is taken as a sign that he approves of 
the vow, and cannot, therefore, invalidate it later. 

Later law declares that the vows of the betrothed minor 
daughter can be invalidated only by the joint participation 
in the annulment by the father and the bridegroom. The 
annulment of the one without the annulment of the other 
does not invalidate the vow.?°° 

According to Bet Shammai, the annulment of each 
invalidates one complete half vow, without affecting the 
slightest degree the other half vow. According to Bet 


Hillel the annulment of each invalidates the whole vow 


- to some extent. A practical difference might arise in the 


207 Ibid. See also Tur Eb. Haez. 177. 

208 Ned. X,1. The Talmud tries to find a basis for this law. Its Biblical 
interpretation, however, is very inadequate. Yet it may have had a logical 
origin. The betrothal does not, as will be seen later, emancipate her from 
the power of the father. Vows constitute the only case where the power 
of the father over the daughter is found to be diminished in any way. On 
the other hand, the betrothal brings her legally to a great extent into the 
matrimonial relationship with the person who marries her, and whom 
the Bible invests with the power of annulling her vows when she becomes 
his wife. The natural result would then be that the betrothed minor 
daughter should be subject to the powers of both at the same time, the father 
and bridegroom. The power of the bridegroom is an additional one to that 
of the father. 
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following case. Suppose the food from which she vowed 
to abstain is in quantity equivalent to two olives (an olive 
is the quantity of forbidden food that must be eaten in 
order to incur corporal punishment), and only one gave his 
annulment. According to Bet Shammai, this annulment 
invalidated the vow only with reference to the amount of 
one olive leaving the vow with regard to the other half in 
its complete validity. The eating then of the whole amount 
would involve the infliction of corporal punishment. Accord- 
ing to Bet Hillel the whole vow became partially invalidated. 
Thus, the amount of olive left is not sufficient to sustain the 
complete binding power of the vow. The eating, therefore, 
of the whole amount is the commission of a transgression 
which does not involve corporal punishment.2” 

The power which the father has in annulling the vows 
of the betrothed daughter is greater than the power of the 
bridegroom. The power of the bridegroom is transmitted 
to the father after the latter’s death. Therefore, the father 
can annul the vow which the daughter took before the 
bridegroom’s death, if there are not data to show that the 
husband in any way approved of the vow.” But the power 
of the father cannot be transferred, after his death, to the 
bridegroom, and, therefore, the bridegroom cannot annul 
the vow which the daughter took previous to the father’s 
death. Nay more, the husband’s annulment is ineffective 
in such a case, even though the father offered his shaye in 
annulling the vow before his death.”12 


209 Ned. 68a. 210 Tosefta, Ned. IV, 8; Gem., ibid. 68. 
211 Tosefta, ibid. 3; Gem., ibid. 
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G. EMANCIPATION OF THE DAUGHTER FROM THE 
POWER OF THE FATHER. 


The daughter is released or emancipated from the 
father’s power, (1) when she attains her majority, (2) when 
she marries, (3) and when her father dies. 


(1) Attaining her Majority. 


The daughter becomes partially emancipated from the 
father’s power the moment she shows the presence of signs 
of puberty, which appear usually at the age of twelve. She 
attains at this age a semi-state of majority, and is called 
naarah. She is emancipated from her master at that age, 
if her father sold her as a slave while she was a minor, and 
she cannot from now on be sold any more as a slave.?!? 
From now on, she can also receive her own bill of divorce,” 
and according to some, also her own instrument of mar- 


214 In all other respects, the father exercises full 


riage. 
power over her until she reaches her twelfth year and a 
half, when she becomes of full age, and is legally entirely 


emancipated from the father’s power. 


(2) Marriage. 


The betrothal itself deprives the father of some of his 
rights. After the betrothal, he loses the power of alone 
annulling the vows of the daughter.?!° In case of seduction, 
the fixed fine does not belong to him any longer.”"® Accord- 
ing to Rabbi Jose, there is no recovery whatever of a fixed 


212 Kid. 14b. 213 Git. 64 Ὁ. 

214 Kid. 43 b. 215 Ned, X, 1: 

216 Ket. III, 3; Gem., “δια. 38. This case of seduction is spoken of as 
taking place after she is divorced from her bridegroom. Otherwise, a heavier 
punishment is inflicted upon the offender, and then there is no fixed fine, 
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fine, if the daughter has once been betrothed. It is true 
that, according to this opinion, the loss of the father’s claim 
to this fine does not mean that the betrothal caused a loss 
of a parental right, but that the fine is eliminated by certain 
regulations governing the case of seduction. But according 
to Rabbi Akiba, the fixed fine belongs to the daughter 
herself, which certainly means a loss of a right on the part 
of the father.?"" 

From the last two facts, it would seem that the betrothal 
brings with it partial emancipation for the daughter. The 
Talmud says expressly that this is indicated by the father’s 
loss of his power of alone annulling the vows.78 Yet it 
does not necessarily follow. The incapability of the father 
to annul the vows of his betrothed daughter need not be 
the result of a reduction of his parental power, but the 
creation of an additional power of the bridegroom, to which 
the daughter becomes subjected.”!” In the case of the fixed 
fine, Rabbi Jose and Rabbi Akiba seem to base their 
opinions on different interpretations of a certain Biblical 
verse, which apparently has no bearing on the question of 
the emancipation of the daughter. 

With the exception of the loss of these two rights, 
the father exercises full power over the betrothed minor 
daughter. When she is divorced, the amount of the 
Ketubbah belongs to the father.”° He has also the power 
to receive her bill of divorce.4 According to one ,post- 
Talmudic interpretation of the view of the Mishnah 
(Gittin 6. 2), the betrothed daughter can also receive her 


217 Thid, 218 Ket. gga. 

219 See note 208. 220 Ket. 43b. 

1 Git. VI, 2; Ket. gob. All commentators agree that the passage in 
Ket. refers to the divorce of the betrothed. 
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bill of divorce, even when she is under twelve. But this 
view does not necessarily imply a reduction in the power of 
the father. It is probable that she needs her father’s con- 
sent to it, and the Mishnah merely tells us that she possesses 
the legal power to receive the bill. 

Whatever may be the view with regard to the betrothal, 
all agree that the marriage proper completely emancipates 
the minor daughter from the power of the father.” She is 
then called ‘an orphan while the father is living’. Like an 
orphan she is no longer controlled by her father. If she is 
divorced while she is yet a minor, she is no longer subjected 
to the power of the father.??° 


(3) Death of the Father. 


The daughter becomes emancipated from the power of 
the father by the latter’s death. Therefore, the rights of 
the father with regard to his minor daughter are not 
transferred to his sons after his death. The minor daughters 
are to be supported from the property inherited by the 
minor brothers, and yet neither the service nor the earnings 


Οὗ the former belong to the latter.’ 


222 Ned. X, 6; Gem., zbid. 89. 228: td. 554. Wehr is 


(To be continued.) 


JEWS AND AUSTRIAN FINANCE* 


Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis. By Max GRUNWALD. 
Leipzig, 1913. pp. xil+358. 

Tuts is a book that will gladden Prof. Sombart’s heart, for 
it shows the important influence that a certain number of 
‘ Hofjuden’, connected by family or business with Samuel Oppen- 
heimer, had upon the Austrian finances at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and for the first half of the eighteenth 
century. They were mainly centred at Vienna, though Jews 
had been expelled from the imperial city as recently as 1670. 
A favoured number, however, including Oppenheimer, were 
allowed to return and live there with a special Schutzbrief, which 
freed them from all taxes except the special contributions made 
directly to the treasury. This especial privilege was granted them 
owing to the experience the Austrian treasury had gained of 
their usefulness in obtaining money. Before the expulsion in 
1670 they could be depended upon to supply 50 or 100,000 
gulden at a day’s notice, whereas after the expulsion the court 
could not get ten or fifteen thousand gulden after a week’s delay. 
At that time there were 477 families scattered throughout fifty- 
- nine localities in Austria, and merely for protection they brought 
in an income of over 50,000 florins. It was reckoned that their 
expulsion cost the state 80,000 florins a year, and the various 
lords of the land, under whose protection they resided, another 
20,000. It was not, therefore, surprising that individuals were 
allowed to drift back almost immediately after the expulsion ; 
and we find Oppenheimer the first of these applying for repay- 
ment of moneys due to him for supplies to the army in 1672, 
only two years later than the expulsion. Ten years later he 
undertook to provision the whole of the Austrian army, and 
made all the arrangements for the siege of Ofen in 1686. His 

* These reviews were put in type after the lamented death of Dr. Joseph 


Jacobs and could not have the advantage of his revision. [Editor.] 
VOL. VII. 113 I 
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advances had reached 1,200,000 florins by the end of 1688, by 
which time he had acquired a practical monopoly of the fiscal 
policy of Austria, at least as regards military operations, providing 
the troops with clothing, weapons, food, transport, train, siege, 
and bridge materials, as well as hospitals and even pensions and 
decorations for the officers. He was practically the founder of 
the Austrian marine, sending in the same year, 1688, one hundred 
ships to Belgrade, and making a loan of 60,000 florins without 
any interest for that purpose. His operations extended through 
Austria, the west and south of Germany, Hungary, Transylvania, 
and Servia, and even to Switzerland and Italy. He got powder 
from Holland, Poland, and Russia; saltpetre from Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Hungary ; weapons from Styria and Carinthia ; linen 
from Holland; wool from Bohemia, horses and rafts from 
Salzburg and Bavaria; corn from Bamberg, Mayence, and 
Treves; wine from the Rhine and Moselle; brandy from 
Moravia. 

His agents and correspondents were scattered through forty- 
five places, from Amsterdam to Italy, from Brussels to Nurem- 
berg, from Breslau to Philippsburg, from Prague to Berlin and 
Frankfort. Instead of direct profits, Oppenheimer often claimed 
various privileges, like free transport, priority among state creditors, 
monopoly of powder manufacture and the like. He provided 
the court with jewels, wine, spices, liveries, forage, and arranged 
for any special undertaking like entertaining princes, pensions to 
generals or presents to ambassadors. Oppenheimer hoped by 
this means to keep his place against competition of other com- 
missaries, often including members of the high nobility. He was 
enabled to do this solely through his credit, which was often 
supported by that of his protector Prince Ludwig. By November 
1695 he had supplied 5,159,441 florins, and had only received 
back 2,783,600. Payments were made mainly through setting 
aside the various taxes like the military, Turkish, and Jewish tax 
of Bohemia, the brewery tax of Silesia, the customs of Linz, 
Vienna, as well as the salt and mint monopolies of the latter. 
Even the imperial contributions were put aside for this purpose. 
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By 1700 even these were insufficient to cover the debt of three 
millions owed to Oppenheimer. At times even worn-out horses, 
unused uniforms, confiscated contraband and the like were 
delivered in payment. Notwithstanding all this he was not 
allowed to have a prayer-room in his own house, though he had 
founded a synagogue in Padua. He charged six per cent. with 
addition of a half to three and one-half per cent. ‘ provision’, 
and three and one-half to five per cent. agio; but interest was 
accumulated upon interest. Debts to him rose from 52,600 
florins in 1685 to 700,000 in 1692; and in 1695 he was owed 
over three and a half millions, which had only been reduced to 
three millions by 1701. He supplied for the Italian and Imperial 
War eight million florins, and kept the state credit for over ten 
years. 

There was, however, some popular outcry against putting the 
fate of an empire into the hands of a Jew, which led to a tumult 
on July 21, 1700, in the Peasants’ Market where Oppenheimer 
had dwelt. His house was attacked and entered, and damage 
done to the extent of 100,000 florins. At that time the court 
owed him seven million florins. Yet in 1701 he lent three 
and a third millions. Oppenheimer himself died in 1703. 

All this work was undertaken in the midst of a mass of 
lawsuits against him, notwithstanding which he was entrusted 
. with the money of many Christians, even spiritual nobles. He 
helped to ransom the Jews taken at Ofen, 1686, and helped in 
the production of many books, including Gans, Zemach David, 
in Yiddish, Frankfort, 1689. Prince Eugene used to send him 
Hebrew manuscripts and books. He helped to prevent the 
appearance of Eisenmenger’s malicious books. He was called 
‘imperial factor’ 1674, ‘Oberfaktor’ 1699, and ‘Oberkriegsfaktor’ 
from 1701. With his death his firm failed and the Austrian 
finances fell into disorder. ‘The claims of Oppenheimer’s son 
on the Imperial treasury was supported by Elector George of 
Hanover (afterwards George I of England), Prince George of 
Brunswick, and the Elector of Treves. 

Nor did the assistance of Jewish capital to Austrian finance 

12 
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cease with Oppenheimer’s death. Dr. Grunwald reckons that, 
from 1698 to 1739, Wertheimer, Sinzheim, D’Aguilar, Hirschl, 
Schlesinger, Spitz, and Oppenheimer’s son supplied the Austrian 
treasury with no less than seventy-eight million florins, an average 
of about two million florins per annum, or about a third of the 
total revenue of the state. These loans were secured on salt 
excise, the Jewish tax, and the copper, cotton, and tobacco 
monopolies. It was not to be wondered at that the Viennese 
Jews were, during that period, the leaders of European Jewry, as 
was shown in the Eisenmenger case and other instances. 

All this information and much more is contained in Dr. Grun- 
wald’s elaborate work, which has gained the Rappaport prize and 
is published by the historical commission of the Jewish com- 
munity of Vienna. He has obtained his materials from the 
Viennese archives, which are naturally full of papers relating 
to the activity of the commissaries of the army during the period 
when Prince Eugene and the Duke of Lorraine were obtaining 
their great triumphs, which curbed the ambition of Louis XIV 
in the West and thrust back the Turk in the East. It is impos- 
sible to praise too highly the industry with which Dr. Grunwald 
has brought order out of the chaos of these state papers and 
elaborate accounts. The summary contained in the table, in- 
serted at p. 170, must have cost him an enormous amount of 
work, and enables one to know the exact state of affairs between 
any of the Jewish ‘factors’ mentioned there and the Austrian 
treasury for over forty years. Besides these contributions to 
financial history, the book contains much information about 
family history, and one only regrets that the pedigree of the 
Wertheimers, of which a summary is given on pp. 250-2, was not 
printed in full. They were connected with no less thafi 150 
other families scattered over fifty-eight communities. We are 
beginning to appreciate the importance of family relations in 
accounting for the influence of Jews on the financial history of 
Europe. 

This is the chief criticism that one feels inclined to make 
upon Dr. Grunwald’s work. He gives us elaborate details but 
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does not sufficiently connect them with general tendencies and 
movements. Where and how did Oppenheimer and his circle 
get the large sums which they lent to Austria? Occasionally 
Dr. Grunwald mentions that some of the princes, secular and 
spiritual, entrusted their money to Oppenheimer and his friends, 
and it may be conjectured that he and they were lending not so 
much their own capital as that of others. It may be conjectured 
that, when Samuel Oppenheimer’s son Emanuel was supported 
by the Elector George of Hanover (afterwards George I of 
England), Duke George of Brunswick, and the Elector of Treves, 
in attempting to get his claims on the Austrian treasury recognized, 
these illustrious personages were not without personal interest in 
the result. It would have been of importance to know how much 
they were interested or, in other words, how much of their capital 
had been thus advanced. So, too, in giving some account of the 
wide activities of Oppenheimer in supplying the Austrian army, 
it would have been of interest to know how far local Jewish firms, 
or individuals, at Lemberg, or Prague, or elsewhere, were adven- 
turing their own capital with Oppenheimer and were willing to 
wait till he had been paid by the state. And if they so waited, 
had they claim for interest on the amount thus advanced from 
Oppenheimer ? Or had they shares in his ultimate profits? In 
other words, it would have been illuminating to have had some 
notion of the modus operandi of these great Jewish loans to 
compare with the present-day practice. 

Another point on which light is wanted is, why the Jews had 
more accessible and more fluid capital than others. It is all very 
well to talk with Prof. Sombart of the innate Jewish tendency to 
commerce, but what these Viennese Jews did for the emperor in 
the eighteenth century had already been done by the Fuggers, 
the Welsers, and others in the sixteenth century ; and one would 
like to know how the loan capital had passed from Christian to 
Jewish hands in the interim. The Thirty Years’ War had inter- 
vened it is true, but why had not this ruined Jewish capitalists 
as well as others. All these questions are not even raised, 
still less answered by Dr. Grunwald, and this makes his book, 
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valuable as it is, rather raw material for the study of Jewish 
finance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than an 
adequate treatment of it. We still want work more analogous 
to Ehrenburg’s Zeitalter der Fugger, which, while giving details, 
will also give the general tendencies upon which these details 
throw light. 


JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Le Jutf errant daujourd hut. By L. HeERscH. Paris: GIARD 
and BRIERE, 1913.. pp. 333. 

Die Wanderbewegungen der Juden. By WLAD. KaPpLuN-KoGan, 
Bonn: A. Marcus and E. WEBER, 1913. pp. 164. 

Jewish Immigration to the United States. By SAMUEL JOSEPH. 
New York: Loncmans, GREEN & Co., 1914. pp. 206. 


DurinG the past fifteen years or so the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration has been publishing reports in which 
the race and provenance of the immigrants are duly rubricated, 
and the ‘ Hebrews’ thus entering the United States are accord- 
ingly classified according to numbers, countries they come from, 
literacy, sex, ages, civil condition, destination, occupations, and 
the amount of money with which they are provided. By a 
curious coincidence, during the past year, three sociological 
inquirers, Swiss, German, and American, have brought together 
and analysed the information contained in these reports with 
regard to Jewish immigration in the United States, on which we 
have at last full and authentic information for at least the years 
1899-1914. 

All three inquirers deal not alone with the immigrants on 
their arrival in this country, but also with their condition in their 
countries of origin. But Dr. Joseph deals with the subject 
historically, Drs, Hersch and Kaplun-Kogan more statistically, 
and therefore more in the general line of the rest of their investi- 
gations. One cannot help thinking that Dr. Joseph has wasted 
a good deal of time in giving his history of the political condition 
of Eastern Europe in regard to the Jews, which might almost 
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have been taken as fairly well known by most persons interested 
in the subject. Similarly, Dr. Kaplun-Kogan has dealt with the 
Wanderjahre of the Jewish people from Abraham downwards in 
the first sixty pages of his book. Here again it was impossible 
to deal with so large a subject with any originality or thoroughness. 

There is another reason why the use of Russian figures about 
occupations and the like is scarcely worth while. They are 
invariably taken from the Lzguéte made by the International 
Colonization Association in 1897, the year of the first Russian 
census of the Jews of any scientific value. Now, though it is 
probable that economic conditions have not greatly changed in 
the Pale of Settlement during the intervening seventeen years, 
there is no doubt that they have changed to some extent, and 
it is therefore precarious to apply results derived from 1897 to 
explain social phenomena of ten or fifteen years later. Take 
a single instance; practically one-third of the Russian Jews 
investigated in 1897 were engaged in commerce, whereas the 
proportion of merchants and dealers that come over to this 
country is only five per cent. There is indeed a problem, but 
there are no available data for solution. Dr. Joseph wisely 
omitted this branch of the subject from his purview, and from 
certain points of view his book has gained thereby. M. Hersch 
has devoted most of his attention to attempting to ascertain the 
economic and other causes which, in Russia especially, led to 
the migration of the Jews, but, elaborate as his analysis is, it 
cannot be said to be really convincing owing to the complexity 
of the phenomena. No doubt the cause of the New Exodus is 
largely political, and can be definitely traced to the religious 
persecutions of the Jews. But at the same time there is a purely 
economic element dependent on the business conditions in 
Russia and America, and this varies from trade to trade and 
from occupation to occupation. As the figures of the Commis- 
sioner-General do not distinguish between ‘ Russian’ and ‘other’ 
Hebrews, it is practically impossible statistically to investigate 
the concomitant variations on both sides of the Atlantic which 
would enable us to show that every phenomenon in the Russian 
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Jewish market would be followed by such or such a phase in 
the Russian Jewish market in the United States. 

Dismissing therefore those sides of these works which seem 
either irrelevant or inadequate, we may confine our attention 
to their common element, the analysis which they give of the 
information contained in the reports of the Commissioner- 
General for Immigration. M. Hersch practically confined him- 
self to these figures; both Dr. Kaplun-Kogan and Dr. Joseph 
deal as well with the unofficial figures of the years 1881-1898. 
Unfortunately Dr. Kaplun-Kogan has been misled by the article 
‘Migration’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia into including all Rus- 
sians coming to this country between 1881 and 1898 as being 
exclusively Russian Jews. Both M. Hersch and Dr. Joseph 
point out this unfortunate error in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, and 
the former in consequence despairs of obtaining any reliable 
information about the earlier years, and confines his attention to 
the period 1898-1910, for which the elaborate reports of the 
Commissioner-General are available. Dr. Joseph, on the other 
hand, has utilized the returns of various Jewish societies at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for the period 1881-1898, 
and by ingenious manipulation of these has gotten reasonably 
near the probable figures. His tables therefore may be regarded 
as the only complete ones in existence, and though he comes 
late into the field, his book for this reason is for statistical 
purposes the most valuable of the three. 

All three inquirers are at one in recognizing that the Jewish 
immigration differs essentially from the other sections of the 
more recent additions to America’s inhabitants. Jewish immi- 
grants have a larger percentage of women and married folk 
generally. ‘They have less illiteracy, and return in less nunibers 
to their countries of origin ; in short, they migrate by family, and 
come to stay. In this they resemble the older immigration which 
built up this great nation. Strangely enough, not one of the 
three investigators have cared to bring the further evidence as 
to characteristics of Jews compared to other immigration which 
could have been developed from the elaborate report in forty- 
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three volumes by the Immigration Commission. This is probably 
wise forbearance, since in the majority of cases the absolute 
numbers on which the statistical tables of the Commission are 
based (they have been analysed or rather repeated by Professor 
Jenks and Mr. Lauck) are often so small that no trustworthy 
conclusions are to be drawn from them. To give a single 
example, the weekly wages of males under eighteen were derived 
by the Immigration Commissioners from one hundred and thirty 
Russian and thirty-five other Jews. The affiliation with trade 
unions, which really run into hundreds of thousands, are made 
into percentages derived from one hundred and sixty-three Russian 
Jews ; the number of naturalizations investigated was only four 
hundred, and three of Jews other than Russians. The value of 
percentages derived from such figures is absolutely nil. 

Dr. Joseph’s work, though the most complete, is not above 
the possibility of improvement. As I have said, he manipulates 
the figures relating to the immigration before 1898 ingeniously 
and fairly convincingly, but in such a case it is always desirable 
to have before us the figures thus manipulated, which Dr. Joseph 
has failed to give. It would not have been difficult to have given 
the original figures from which tables II and IV have been com- 
piled, and for a particular reason it would have been especially 
desirable to have continued these original figures derived from 


_ the Jewish inquirers down to the present day. For if Dr. Joseph 


had done so he would have found that the figures for immigration 
contained in each year of the American Jewish Year Book for so 
many years were nearly one-fifth less than those given in the 
government returns from 1899 onwards. The obvious conclusion 
is that if we had had government figures for the earlier years 
they would also have to be increased twenty per cent., which 
would probably add another hundred and twenty thousand to 
the number. At any rate, this discrepancy ought to have been 
observed and investigated. 

The arrangement of Dr. Joseph’s tables, full and elaborate 
as they are, are occasionally susceptible to improvement. He 
has a habit, as in tables XVIII, XXII, XXIX, of giving the 
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percentage of each year with reference to the total immigration 
concerned. It is difficult to see of what use this can be, especially 
as the moment the numbers of succeeding years are added, all 
these percentages will have to be changed. (By the way, the 
heading of table XXII seems to be entirely misleading, the per 
cent. as not of the per cent. arriving each year, but of the total 
arriving 1881-1910.) This reminds me to remark that almost 
all Dr. Joseph’s tables finish with the fiscal year 1910. It is true 
that this had the advantage of being a census year, but as 
Dr. Joseph’s book appeared this year it would have been easy to 
have added three more years and made the tables so much the 
more complete. 

As a further comment on the methodology of the book, 
I would remark that Dr. Joseph has the habit of giving summaries 
in separate tables, instead of combining them with the series of 
tables. Table XXIII might easily have been inserted in the 
appropriate position of table XXII, with an advantage both to 
clearness and conciseness. One of the difficulties of an investiga- 
tion that employs figures is to get a convenient coup d’eil of them, 
and it is as much the duty of a statistician to facilitate the use 
of the figures he has collected, by summarizing, as it is of the 
writer of a book to give a good table of contents. 

But I should be sorry to leave Dr. Joseph in any grudging 
or unappreciative spirit. He has brought together, practically 
for the first time, almost all the available and relevant figures 
bearing upon Jewish immigration to the United States during the 
past thirty years. He has drawn from them most of the infer- 
ences and induction which they can well bear; he has brought 
out with clearness the different character of the New Exodus as 
a real transference of hard-working families from Russia, Galicia, 
and Roumania to these favoured climes. Above all, he has 
redeemed the good name of American Jews from the reproach of 
having permitted European inquirers to summarize available 
statistical material relating to Jewish immigration into America 
which ought long ere this to have been made accessible to us. 

JosEPH JACOBs. 
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MARGOLIOUTH’S CATALOGUE OF MISCEL- 
LANEOUS MSS. AND CHARTERS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. By G. Marco.iouTH. Part ILI, Sections VIII, 
IX: Miscellaneous MSS.; Charters. London, 1915. 
pp. iv + 375-607 + (2). 

THE final instalment of volume III of Margoliouth’s Cata- 
logue does not bring the great work to conclusion as originally 
intended. Among the items not yet included are, besides the 
Samaritan codices (65 in the Descriptive List of 1893), some 70 
Hebrew manuscripts enumerated in the short preface by Dr. 
Barnett, Keeper of the Department of Oriental Books and Manu- 
scripts, which follows the title to the whole volume; similarly the 
general introduction and the indices are still outstanding. The 
latter we hope will be fully in keeping with the character of the 
whole work, so that the large amount of information spread over 
its volumes will become readily available. Dr. Barnett promises 
that the remaining parts of the Catalogue will be published as 
‘soon 4s circumstances permit; we sincerely hope that we shall 
not have to wait long, and that the complete Catalogue will soon 
make all the treasures of the Museum in this particular field 
accessible to the scholar. If it be permitted to express a wish 
in advance, it would be very desirable if transliterations were 
added to the numerous personal and geographical names, as was 
done in many instances in Elbogen’s review of volume II (70) Δ), 
XIX, 402-10). A list such as Cowley gave in the second volume 
of the Oxford Catalogue of the sources from which the manu- 
scripts came to the British Museum, now only furnished in rare 
instances, would also be welcome, since it occasionally helps to 
identify the manuscripts. 

That the original plan of describing the complete collection 
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in three volumes had to be abandoned is due to the fact that 
the information given in the later volumes has been increasing 
in fullness. While volume I (1899) dealt with 339 manuscripts 
in 283 pages, the second (1905) devoted 492 pages to 392, the 
third 607 to 473 codices. 

Turning to the present sections we get a description of 135 
manuscripts, classed as ‘ Miscellaneous’, and 30 charters. The 
latter, as well as some of the important Genizah texts, are printed 
in full, presenting very valuable material. The manuscripts 


follow one another in the order of their shelf-numbers without - 


any regard to their contents. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not find it convenient to arrange them in small 
groups, so as to aid the student. It would certainly have been 
more advantageous if the two copies of an unpublished Latin 
translation of Abrabanel’s Ay yw (1044, 1046) had received 
consecutive numbers, if the two versions of Farissol’s polemical 
book (N77 M13) 1078, DAIIN Ὁ 1162) were found together, 
forming a group with the other polemical works (1047, 1066, 
1068, 1070, 1071, 1079, 1085, 1092, 1105, 1107, and perhaps 
1157, a list of passages to be destroyed by the censor). The 
historical works of Josef Haccohen (1103) and Capsali (1059), 
the registers of Cairo (1146) and Lugo (1141) and others one 
expects to find together. Ketubot are recorded under Nos. 1097, 
1158, 1171, 1173, 1175, 1203 (the last among the charters !) ; 
letters of divorce 1097, 1125, 1130, &c. Additions to subjects 
dealt with in former parts of the Catalogue are also placed in the 
miscellaneous section in various places; thus 1113 contains 
a scroll of the Pentateuch, 1112, 1139, 1140 Pentateuch MSS. 
(the last of them is of some interest to us for having once been 
the property of Samson Simpson of New York, who lent it to 
Kennicott), 1114 Biblical commentaries, 1115 an unknown 
Arabic rendering of the Prophets by the well-known astronomer 
Issachar ben Susan. I still miss MS, Add. 19778, David Halevi’s 
pns0n ADD (cp. Π ΠΝ ADwA, III, 59), omitted in vol. II of 
the Catalogue, while recorded in the Descriptive List, and the 
compilation of the enigmatical 7”naw, formerly MS. Carmoly 2, 
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described MG IW, lV, 104-6, now MS. Or. 1389 (see Schechter, 
JOR., Il, 334, where Or. 1989 is a misprint; cp. MGW, 
XXXVII, 171, note), missing in the Descriptive List as well. 
Among the MSS. classed as miscellaneous in the List curiously 
enough several (Add. 26970, 27034, 27122, 27131, 27145, 27176, 
Or. 2582) are omitted in our volume. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interesting codex described in 
the present volume is 1056, with its beautiful miniatures, thirty- 
nine in number, for which Margoliouth offers a fuller description 
here (pp. 423-6) than he did in a special article in /QX., 
XVII, 193 seq., where two of them were reproduced in facsimile 
(fols. 117b, 118a). This MS. contains 84 different texts 
according to our Catalogue, and its description fills twenty-five 
pages (402-27). In such cases one misses an indication of the 
number of the manuscript discussed on the top of the pages. In 
a copy of the complete volume of the Catalogue I saw that ten 
beautiful plates are added to it, while they are curiously missing 
in the issue of the sections under review. The last two plates 
are taken from the manuscript just mentioned, showing its 
beautiful execution and its splendid colours. The first plate 
offers an autograph of Elijah Levita. As in the former volumes, 
the subscriptions of the plates make it very inconvenient for the 
reader. Only shelf-mark and page of the manuscript are given, 
_but neither the character of the script nor the contents, nor 
even its number and page of the description in the Catalogue 
are indicated, and can be ascertained only by consulting the 
Concordance at the end of the parts. A complete table of all 
the plates in the concluding volume would make this important 
contribution to Hebrew palaeography more useful. 

Like its predecessors the new part of Margoliouth’s great 
Catalogue is a most welcome source of information about many 
rare or hitherto unknown works, and is an indispensable book 
of reference for the worker in any of the branches of Jewish 
science. 

I shall now add a few notes, as I did with the former parts 
of volume III (/Q2., N.S., II, 259-65 ; VI, 163-7): 
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1042! M. ascribes the dialogue between Bible and Talmud 
to Joseph Zark, answering thus in the negative the question of 
Steinschneider, Rangstreitliteratur, p. 24, whether Ibn Aknin was 
its author.—P. 376, note + Loewenthal’s critical edition, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1896, p. 2, has the correct reading.—1044 and 1046, Is 
this perhaps Wuelfer’s unpublished translation of ny" ywown? 
cp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, I, pp. 635-6, where also some 
other translators of the book are mentioned.—1045. A note in 
Steinschneider’s copy of De Rossi, Bibliotheca Ludaica Antti- 
christiana, No. 52, drew my attention to Coxe, Caz. Balliol 
College (Oxford), No. 251, pp. 85-6, where another copy of the 
interesting book is briefly described containing a note by Bishop 
Kidder (1700), stating that he had acquired the book from 
Cudworth, and believed this to be the manuscript which the latter 
had purchased for £10 from Manasseh ben Israel. He took 
Manasseh for its author, but he could not affirm this. From this 
MS. Neubauer published a piece in his ‘ The Fifty-Third Chapter 
of Isaiah’, Oxford, 1876, pp. 153-70 of the Spanish, French, and 
Latin texts. 

1048. The compilation "nF 1DD, thus far little known, is 
thoroughly described for the first time. In eighteen pages we get 
the contents of the ninety-three chapters of the book. Zunz, Ritus, 
p. 31, and following him Guedemann, Zrzvehungswesen in Italien, 
p. 195, and Vogelstein-Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 1, 
pp. 451-2, ascribe the work to Moses ben Jekuthiel de Rossi ; 
Margoliouth is in doubt about the authorship, without justifica- 
tion: the poem on the Creed by the p*nyp (M. hesitates whether 
to translate scribe or—correctly—compiler) is ascribed else- 
where distinctly to our Moses de Rossi, of Cesena, e.g. in cod. 
British Museum 616%) (Cat., II, p. 209), and Schorr (He-Kaluz, 
IX, 2, p. 50); see also Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, p. 510. 
Rabbinovitz, briefly describing another copy of the book (MS. 
Merzbacher 148, now in the Frankfurt Municipal Library), 
remarks that the halakic sections in the editio princeps of the 
Roman Mahzor are extracts from our compilation. M. refers 
to this ritual only in No. 49. Margoliouth’s careful description 
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enables me to state from my excerpts made many years ago from 
MS. Paris 1872, in which I discovered a large fragment of the 
"Inn 75D, that the compilation shows there a somewhat different 
arrangement. It begins in chap. 32, which is followed by 52-6, 
61-71, 77, 93. An anonymous fragment of 38 leaves in the 
New York Seminary also contains part of our book ; it begins in 
the middle of chap. 53, and, after a gap at the end of 56, it has 
chaps. 65-7, 89, 71 (beginning pray ix 3), 72, 84, 86, 93, 85. 
Some of the chapters are numbered in the margin: 54 (46), 55 
(47), 67 (52), 89 (53), 72 (54-5), 86 (60-1), 85 (62). Thus 
the book must have existed in varying copies. To the descrip- 
tion of the book I have to add the following: p. 380, No. 4 
read f\2 13 ‘DY “4, and cross out note a; it is a quotation from 
Yer. Berakot I, 1 (fol. 2d).—P. 382, No. 24, the reading p»D5 
for the common ‘ Lupinus’ is interesting ; cp. Zunz, Synagogale 
Poeste, p. 141; Rieger, Allg. Zeitung des Judentums, 1915, p. 210, 
who identifies him with Diocletian.—/ézd., No. 25, read Mantua 
1513 instead of Constantinople (there only Seder Olam appeared 
in 1517 without the Seder Hakkabala); the manuscript agrees 
with the version of the ‘Ten Exiles’ in Jellinek, Beth Ha- 
Midrasch, V, 113; cp. Z/HB., IV, p. 100.—Jbid., No. 26, cp. 
Neubauer, Chronicles, 11, 23-5.—P. 384, No. 32. In reference 
to yao aaw 1% read with MS. Paris “ΞΟ (for Ὁ“ 22); see 
his ὉἼΝΠ nn end of son Ἵν ν).--Ρ᾿ 385, No. 53, MS. Paris 
reads dnp in the heading, and closes the chapter O%xNn 74D on 
pydy yw ndnn, taking it as part of No. 52.-—P. 388, No. 626, 
e, see Steinschneider, HA., VII, 92.—P. 389, No. 67. The 
passage about the date of Jesus is taken from Abraham ben 
David; cp. Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 53 (cf. 89), where the 
text is very incorrect.—P. 390, No. 67. The passage about 
the numerical value of the final letters, see Z/H#., VIII, 
191, note 1.—Jdid., No. 71. The sentence: wind ΝΥ 
ΔΒ (46b p’a) νἼΒ' MD PNW ANY ὍΝ ‘oN WDM AVP 
Sanw mp mi Sypw δ᾽ an Sys would have deserved to be 
quoted as an early reference to Jewish learning in Russia.— 
P. 391, No. 76, the introduction to this polemical treatise was 
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published by N. Bruell in Weiss’s w707 ΠΣ, 143-5 j ; cp. Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Munich, 312°.—P. 393, No. 79 ὩΣ Π yy “yw has 
been reprinted by Berliner, 7 by yap, I, 71-4.—P. 394, No. 82 
read wp, and see on Ahitub and his treatise Guedemann, 
/.¢., 202-3; also Chamizer, Festschrift Cohen: Judaica, p. 423. 
Moses ben Jekuthiel’s poem (see above) was printed by Freimann, 
ZfHB., X, 172, and Hirschfeld in this QUARTERLY, V, 540, both 
under a wrong name.— P. 395, No. 82. In the manuscript of the 
New York Seminary the signature is: [2 717: 7’33 AWD Nawnn pans 
DDIINA [2 Ssomp 53 nwD yand) ‘pwn, while after the 
additional question ὉΔῚ ΝΠ [2 Seem 93 nw jopA ὨΝΝ).--- 
Ibid., No. 84 read x37) *2W.—P. 396, No. 87. About ody »n 
see Loewenthal in Festschrift Feilchenfeld. 

1056 A, No. IX, p. 404b. The o'5n Sw 5D was published 
by me in Lestschrift Lewy, pp. 159-61.—P. 413, No. XLII, see 
about the addition to the Mezuzah Aptoviizer, RE "7., LX, 40 seq.— 
P. 421 b, B, No. XXVII. It ought to have been remarked that 
this text of the Seder Tannaim contains some Arabic words, 
although, as is natural with a western scribe, partly in a very 
corrupt form ; line 6 from bottom read “op mda ows. —P. 432, 
No. XXIX. This text of Tobit was published by Gaster in 
PSBA., 1897.—The witness Isaac ben Abraham, of Chinon, might 
possibly be identical with the scribe who forty years earlier copied 
in Zurich the p”pD, now in the New York Seminary, which has 
the epigraph: mynn ἼΒΟ ΠῚ ΟΝ Ὁ nad ΠΣΡῚ OAIIN 12 pmy oN 
op prad xp mw vaw ποῦ op awwy mews nwa onmNa opr 
PWS 75,—1066, II. The Ferrara disputation was published by 
Jaré, Livorno, 1876, and discussed by J. Bergmann, RES, Ai; 
199-205, who similarly overlooked the edition.—1070, p. 442 b. 


The queries disappear if one adds with a manuscript of the New - 


York Seminary 7D) after invad.— Zoid, Ρ. 444a-b. The three 
manuscripts of part XII of the “ΠῚ jas in the New York Seminary, 
all containing the 116 chapters of which this part is supposed to con- 
sist, end with the conclusion of Matthew. Did the book really ever 
contain any more?—1071, I. Of Jacob Ὁ. Ruben’s ‘n nyondn sec- 
tion XII was printed in Amsterdam, 1843 (Roest, Catalog. Rosen- 
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thaliana, p. 521), and reprinted Stettin, 1860, after Steinschneider’s 
edition of 1" Δ) ἽΠ ms). The abbreviation, p. 445 Ὁ, is rightly 
explained there as Fran’ NwWan.—1074, IV. The third letter of 
Obadiah of Bertinore ought to be published!—1075, VIII. na yy 
Ὁ was reprinted from the editio princeps by Friedberg, Lemberg, 
1905.—1076, IV. This manuscript of Midrash Ekah served as 
the basis for the text of the Petihot in Buber’s edition, Wilna, 
1899, and was used by Dalman, Avamizsche Dialektproben, 
pp. 14-22; it represents a version of the Midrash which is 
different from that of the current edition, but was used by Franco- 
German and Italian scholars, as I have shown OZZ., V (1902), 
pp. 294-5. Perhaps it is a Palestinian version.—/écd., VIII. 
This text of the ‘Ten Exiles’ forms a class with MSS. Vatican 
99°, Oxford 2797 (where the last two exiles are omitted; see 
Gaster, Chronicles of Jerahmeel, pp. 182-6), and Paris 837, which 
served as a basis to Carmoly’s interpolated App’ 707 ΙΝ ΡΥ, 
Brussels, 1842, pp. 16-32; cp. Z/HB., IV, p. 100; X, p. 156.— 
1078. About the different versions of Farissol’s polemical work 
see Steinschneider, Cat. Berlin, I, 1og—110; II, 31.—1081, I. 
Kolon’s comments to the Semag Pesahim were published under 
the title p’"n ‘witn, Munkacs, 1899.— lézd., XXII, p. 478 
Ibn Tibbon’s translation of Maimonides’ letter to Yemen was 
edited by Holub, Vienna, 1875. Dr. Friedlaender is preparing 
.an edition of the Arabic original (unique manuscript in the library 
of the New York Seminary) with the Hebrew translations, for 
which he has also collated this manuscript.—/d7d., XXVII- 
XXVIII, pp. 482-4. The letters were published from this manu- 
script by Grossberg after ovsyn 1pD.—/id., XXXIV-XXXV, 
edited by Ὁ. H. Miller, Dee Recensionen und Versionen des 
Eldad Had-Déni, Vienna, 1892, pp. 52-79, as version J and 
pp. 16-18 respectively.—1083, XIV-XV. About these unknown 
treatises of Abraham ben Natan of Lunel, see Toledano’s Intro- 
duction to the same author’s commentary on nb nao, Tiberias, 
1906, pp. 23-5, where the beginnings are printed from our 
manuscript.—1o0g94, XIII. The interesting responsum is found 
printed in full with Maimonides’ Code, end of nw 78D (IV) 
VOL. VII. K 
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under the mwx mzdnd ‘yw mawn, No. το, whence the 
lacunae in the manuscript can be supplied.—1100, I, cp. 7902, 
N.S., V, 178-9.—1101, II. The description gives no idea of the 
many points of interest contained in this manuscript. With his 
incomparable command over the literature of the Midrash, my 
lamented friend and master Dr. Schechter found in this volume 
a great number of very strange and otherwise entirely unknown 
legends and other haggadic passages. From his own extracts, 
which he often showed me, I may be permitted to quote here 
a number of instances which I believe are of considerable interest, 
although probably mostly not of very great age, as names like 
R. Natronai (f. 30a) and R. D's (f. 23 ἃ, 26a), as well as the 
contents of some of these passages, show : 


vx by myo yn wa ppt 72 δ΄ aay 5 ΠΟῚΡ re Ὁ 
ox ΓΒ) oma ms owndndS ΙΝ sim wn mad mips 
Sy by nA spe) nna JD Dy maa Nowy 3 ὃ ox ᾿ΠΡῚ 
on osnsxdad wy ond sos ps owed os 0d yes on ΣΦ 
by ὙἼ2) ὉΠ) odma ΠΝῚ qe am adda oma sawed oe ae 
by ond ἼΩΝ ot wm ἽΡ ΠῸ ones ‘on bm ὮΝ 15 ἼΩΝ apy 
by a pes ova owt os ΡΠ bow wes wtp ondpay 
εὐ 
ΠΣ) ΠΟ ὍΣ wadnd mnad ipm 54m awa ny Zoid. 
sow 55 am maw oda 55 ἸΠΠΦΠῚ man 559 ὈΣΣΩΨ oxy 
papa xd + Swoon ΠΟ ydoin "ΟΝ yaw nitdm 555 ἸΝ ΡΥ wy 23 
yap ondw of Ὁ ἼΩΝ Man napoxD Judo nwyw sy sand 
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sod wos mp yn psn paw ow moon yaw am abs am yaw ov» 
139. Sbs1 a’myd ὌΝ y’mya maw an Sapo Sy ΟἼΝΠ paw ἽΡ 
‘yay ya oA 25 ay) yyoD ΝΡ 

ws ma aos mpd ἈΠΟ 5x op Syp ΠῚ ΠῚ abs 218 
sow mt owas paw abs py 

Nan ΤΡῚΣ mw opp “Ἴ ἼΩΝ ᾽ΠῚ SN IND Dw ow 22a 
Swaoyan np oo’s oye bw sms ppd sms moby ow ΠΥ Ὁ 
[ἼΩΝ] ¢ordes Spo n”apn ab ΠῚ ΠΡ ΔΓ naw in dy oye 
SND OT POI PHL PY WP pPery OF ΠῸ pwr mDnw oF pany “Ἢ 
oye ton a”apn Sw yn Soy sap sin yD wa pnd p2Mw 
pay ws paw mdnn onyta aby ΟΝ mad onya aby " nda 
4y oxpind nawn x12 avy ΠῸ tsom ΝΟῚ 20 Ay we pINa 
yo ospndn ow tA 99 ἸΔΊΩΣ ON 5. ywsn nia pans xd op 
ΠΝ ΠΝ Atinn Sy ws yyy mona “voy “9 pond 1b (22 b) 
spy ‘DD DD ὩΠΥ ΣΡ Sy dans) om INA IND!) Nw 
saan 2 ΝΟΠῚ sy ΟΡ na any’ ar ans ms sow “ox pes 
nbn bs ow ΠῚ ΣΟ mim cny yow ΠΡ ΩΡ dy yd) a ΠΝ aw 
pown ΠΡ (sic) saan oonnn 5x “n> yom messy nin ind ἼΩΝ 
owe Sw aw spn Sow mman ΠΝ ΠΡΟ ΠΡ ms as 
mn ἼΩΝ oids wy me poo pr Sy ΝᾺ ΝΌΠ px nay and 
stm pay 9 spy tua Sono mis yow ΠΟ pny AwRI 
yaw spodn wppan sx ΝΘ Jaw AD > ss ΤΥῚΣ mds ΝΥΡῚ ad 
ΝΠ oy v2 dpb 

xo byw axon ΠΕΡ amy ΠΟ ΠΟΥ) aw avn “Ἢ 23a 
ams und wma dy san pny So xdw om 55) ΝΠ) wd ὈΠῚΣΝ bp 
abn mx doraw ὃν and onyeys own oa ΠΟΘ won oD fw 
simpy by aedpa ain ΠΏΡΠ ΝᾺ onan bow mp 4p) 23b 
vee apn posp poday jaw sy Adina ny span wa A”apn qs 


xn om > ἼΒΝ ΝΟῚ ΠΡΟΣ nby xd mds ams wand ΙΝ “Ἢ 
K 2 
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moa mean 2 west oN waa Sy see amd aw NT 
moose aye none mds Amy swan dos OND! “Ἣν 
‘mw oy 

rod wendwm para “1 ἼΩΝ TIT AID DNden sw NIN 26 a 
b aps mds ΝΥ cota ofp 2 Ἴππο baw ΠῚ pra bs ἽΡΠ 
mend onde n”apn os do op wpa ἼΩΝ tn ans jon 
32 cn amy Ὁ aos ΠΣ abs nnd owpan idx) Ins 
sy azt ΠΟ oes ἼΝΡΩΠ Ὁ ἼΩΝ ayaa vans ἼΟΣ ὈΓΟΝῚ ΠΙΠῚΣ em 
yx pnd spy osxdon eyo mds ἼΟΠ "ὉΠΟΦΦ ond ἼΔῚ away 
spr ΝΟΌΣ ΝΟ os ond ἼΩΝ oD wos pn προ ann ons ΝᾺ 
mop ὈΣΝΟΟΠ Ὁ ἸΝΞῚ ip esse am od nad vin xbs 
pip ayannd yy ban woxdo swy ow 1p) (26b).... 203 
‘py sama omaana mann Sswp om dyn 

xv mn ἸῺΝ ὉΠῚΩΝ Sy yon wbx’p won ne win Zoid. 
oy xin ymax ἘΝ ΠΌΣΟ. sat on ayy ΝΟ Syn ans Spr tw 
bw “oon “ox msdn yond poon pr (27 a).... OMEN mam 
‘op yoy navn eden myn 

son “Ἢ +55 men na ᾿ ΠῚ) S93 onan ΓΝ ΤΣ “ΠῚ ἢ) Zoid. 
yn tmodna xen maw ΣΝ ΠῚ ΠῚ ΠῚ 15 ovd mews nb) ΙΝ 
myn 55) ΠΡ ssn psy ΜΌΝ ano ΝΟ was ὉΠΣΝ Sw ina 55 
“PINVDy IN! IW ANN NUD AMIN 

yon wean ὉΝῚ mas Sy ry 4% Syne Sx yoy toy 30 b 
‘os wy aD nn mina mandy ada on 5% Ὁ monn 

xoy neo ais “9 ΡΣ wa nya Syne wow and 33a 
nav Ὃ pda yaw eo ΙΝ ins “ἢ ¢maw mend ΠΣ yay 
mea poo owsn asa SSmen Saw and 9 52) ΠΌΠΠ ΠΡ ons 
ΝΥΝ yp) papa apy Sy snap mn pos paw Saws) + nnn 
fad pny 3 ΠΎΙΝ DYN ΠῚ APY 2 Woe wAPA ATA 
say xd ndyo Syp... o>ey pa ΠΠῚΡ wwn xdy romann xb 
ry nb paw 
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M30 NNT FID WIN oN) “Ἢ SOY yy ὉΠ 4214. 
sox ὈΠῸΝ Nava, op > pear oy yyy xeon oman ond 
tom. "ΠΣ xm naps enw todo on ΠΝ mwas tne ond 
pind yaw sy Sp my ined wavs. ow youn py TORT 
apy> ayo now ROY ao sin yoy mand nawn ΝΟ 0 
xd 0125 35 soa ΙΝ NIN AD ApS ΠΊΒ ΟΣ Mn nny aba 
syy Sy ws yway ΝΥ ΟἿ ὍΞΠ by pas dois my mm ond posn 
ADDN ΠΝ AyD On|) Tow mvon don saw sy yprpa nd 
oy yy... 5D MN D0 ND ARDY MN ἸΏ DOW ADD ΠῚ 
apy’ poy ΟΞ.) apy ayy (34a)..... ΒῚΝΠ ond mp wow 
Saya Stetyd aby sony sata Seaway mene sim ow ADD AYM 
35 ama oxy qn ΟῚ nvsn. nayoyw Sawa v’apn bx ’nd 
ΒΟ Δ 

Sa omyed poy oy yp aban προ owdy dsp Lord. 
ΓΌΟΝ amvym anawy ΠῚ Seon Pasay jopr Seon pay 
‘yn amdsn aw spon ma imbyn ΠΡ. pots 

yy Sw jose Sy ody awd nbn wen by on bp ποῦν 34b 
nox aydys pom ay) Nn an ops aw Sep... nono by 
tSyp yom myny DDN Aw AMON Panwe Wy275039 

2 ποὺ ov 023 os Sbenn mban ans “Ὁ on wep 35b 
‘ayowa wen mbp nny xby 

xox ayn xdyowmn xd Δ. ΝΠῚ 12 wn wna Nim SP) 36a 
ya pnd 1055 ΝΟῚ man mop yous Seen mm pmv|d Ἢ ona wns 
Sw oxymoyt xby yap pplvm ys yas wow xdw sep AD 
wsy mynd ΜΌΝ ibn aby ns by aps tnowa omas jes ns ΓΙ 
ΣΦ Sw uses in nwo bw wey prow oman ΠΌΤ ΤΟΝ 
mm (Ὁ) 2. ated ina ov yea Ao maw ida yon jad is jm 
NY ΝΥ ANN TON? ody) oor oy od. ime ay oyds 
Sx amy pan nand ims abyn Sear ams wm "ΔΝ ΠΡ 
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ar Ὁ» ον ΡΥ sp sim a”apn ad apn jap pnw 
senm on jrdy ΤΊΣΙ As jm Apr ans 55) “Π ad swe jndwn 
oye Δ myn yd ww am ΠΠΣ jp now? ΠΝ aon 

paw ya py p by anna by τον πο “a yn 39b 
sata pe aby sap ain p32 Seond pan n”apawy 

mab ΠῚΦ, ww) propa nnd mada Ὀ pod “Ἢ WN 47 
spbpaw tid ans jroo tmpwn adn nvaw dy sp inanwa adr 
ms Sbann ΜΠ mw apa inyt saw odpm yo Sp ΠΡῚΝ 
"ΘΠ spy vd onne 

bon oS anny mS ones opm sayy ypin S$na πῶ σα Ὁ 
ynodn Sy aby oon [Ὁ pa n”’apn ps aN “oNn ΠῸ 7d ἼΩΝ 
mx Jow ΠῚ Ad wx ἼΩΝ mins ΠΝ ANS AD Ad ἭΝ ὙΠ 
Ὁ MW PwyD nowy ows “ox ΠῚ ἫΝ ow ΝΟΠῚ ax ΠῚ 
ἽΝ ἼΩΝ ὌΠ ΠῸῚ sox moNdo Ὁ mos ΝΞ ΠΝ andy mx 
‘(yen wat ’y) nvnn ὃν ΠΡῚΡῚ ΠΡ 

NO DY NDI DD MPA 13 MN “ἢ wD nbn mbna Jbid. 
indo nds nad px ox prand ἼΩΝ (2) o%pen Aa abe πο by 
ony?) yn) ΟΝ yey mo mon an Sawn b5 1S wow am 
ἸΣΠΟΣ ond ax ΠῚ ΠῚ ina ΠΟ oid Sw onws ats ΝΘ 109 
xv Sypy ΠΙΡῚΣ mms ὋΝ Nye ney TdA wey 75 1d ὋΝ ony 
Οὐ moa ny pram 

SNN ONNYD Pyow “Ἢ ἽΝ VW) Mw yl AM 5 DIN 52 Ὁ 
bp na snyow 122 95 ἼΩΝ ᾿ΤΊΎΠΘῪ Sy ind 95 95 wr yyy 
meen 75 ps oar 55 pos ios’ os mow) ann wend ΠΣ 
xo modn san obns sinw csp dip nao jd ps ad ΩΝ 
nao say Syp na pow ΛΠ ind Sew som spt ΝΟῚ ρον 
Ans) 2) OID NOI WN TIA WIN AVN ANN AD Wy yr ΤΡ 
a> yown ox moda pep pa owe Oo) wa ym Ὁ Ws 
ΠΟ inwwa Ὁ savy sa tpdyd meen 75 paw yt ἸΝῸ ox aw 
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one ΝΣ Jaw ona ὋΝ yawn Syp ma mx oneapy ws AN onda 
MIDS ΘΠ ΠΝ YI Ws Π NWS ANS fynw ὦ OS ΤΠ AAI 
PIT PS yD ΒΝ) Toy AIM py yn Ss ownnn Sx dn 
Jn wena ὑπ sina oy ΟΦ rr ΝΟ pmn xox wor poy 
wavy odsyn sapon as) AIP nox AwyD ἸΠῚΝΩ OwsNd ἽΒ ΟῚ 
syond som ΝΟῚ nnd nim xd nnand ayy an 
I1o1, XX, p. 527, contains Maimonides’ own Hebrew preface 
to his introduction tothe Mishnah (not a translation from the Arabic) 
with acommentary. The New York Seminary possesses a similar 
commentary in the form of questions and answers, which is followed 
by an Arabic commentary on Maimonides’ Code, section ἜΡΙΣ 
ΓΙ», written in 1586, and identical with MS. 500 in the’second 
volume of our Catalogue.—1103 II. Some of the poems of 
Joseph Ha-Kohen have been reprinted lately by Davidson, 
Sepher Shaashuim, pp. exxiii-iv, from an old Constantinople 
print ; see also 7zé7d., p. cxix note, the description of a manuscript 
of the New York Seminary.—1135, I. This important Genizah 
text has been published and discussed by Poznariski, RES, LE 
Pp: 53 Seq. 

1145. Under this number we find the description of a piece 
of board containing the first half of a two-line inscription, the 
end of which now forms part of the ark in the Synagogue of the 
‘New York Seminary, and was published with a photograph of the 
ark, and explained by its discoverer, Dr. Schechter, in the 
Biennial Report of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
1902-1904, New York, 1906, pp. 126-8. Combining the two 
pieces we get now the following text : 


line 1: 
| [Ain ]n wee PND NIN TIDA 22 INT TMP TON Ὁ SNe” pow 
spt po 7253 moyy MIN ΠΤ ἪΡ TDA WAND Jw IP O37 ΟΝ 
line 2 : 
wnam 325 [omby adm ondyn synods yas yr ney 13 AMY 


ado pow nanan 5593 Sew day abana apady pyran? 
It is perhaps not out of place to reproduce at the same time the 
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other short inscriptions containing names found on our ark, since 
they likewise come from the Genizah, and perhaps may help to 
decipher the other board found in the British Museum under 
the same number : 
(1)... no Mav o-ynd Son mdyn ΠΣ ™ ows 
may 12 nda abe (a piece cut out) 
(2) 


ons 
τς am ney sandy ye 12> wna abana ὉΠ ΥΠ ans yayy ἸΝῚΣ 


po 
Two other boards only contain Biblical verses (Ps. 24. 5 and 
25. 8). Solomon bar Japhet occurs in Cat. Neubauer-Cowley, 
p. 367, No. 11 and 397, No. 136. When I showed Dr. Schechter 
the inscription in the Catalogue he told me that there was another 
piece of board from the Genizah which came into the possession 
of a Mr. Henriques in Manchester. It would be desirable if this 
would be located and its inscription published. 

1148. Tudela does not stand for the name of the author, but 
refers to the city to which the responsum was directed. It is by 
R. Isaac ben Sheshet, and printed as No. 372 of his responsa.— 
ττδὸ ΟΡ. the printed edition, Jerusalem, 1886-91, 4to.—1160, 
p. 586. The Saadia quotations are very interesting. On Abraham 
Hasid see Eppenstein, Adraham Maimuni, Berlin, 1914, p. 25, 
and Hoffmann-Festschrift, Hebrew part, pp. 131, 135 seq. If the 
reference to on “po dy3 really belongs to Gabirol it adds one 
more to the very few Jewish authorities who quoted this philo- 
sophical book. The quotation from Hefes is to be added to 
Dr. Halper’s careful collection in this periodical, V, pp. 71 seq.— 
P. 587, bottom, “NI Ξε "3 ) 7d ΣΥΝ }3.—1166. The name of the 
author, Tobiah ben Eliezer, might have been added.—1176, IV, 
Is this perhaps taken from the letter to Moses Hefes? see REJ, 
LXI, p. 137. 

Considering the importance of the early Shetarot of the pre- 
expulsion period for Anglo-Jewish history we can understand that 
those found in the British Museum were printed in full in the 
Catalogue, pp. 599-607, although they were almost all accessible 
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since 1888 in Davis’s well-known collection. This volume is 
only casually referred to in a note, p. 609 b, while the first some- 
times inaccurate list of them in the Catalogue of the Anglo- 
Jewish historical exhibition, 1887, through which for the first time 
the interest for these documents was roused, is passed over 
without any mention. It is perhaps not superfluous to add here 
a concordance of the numbers of the Catalogue and those of 
Davis: 
Marg. Davis Marg. Davis Marg. Davis 


1177 159 1184 164 1192 153 
a 1185 150 1103 161 

1178 195 1186 151 1104 188 
ὯΝ 1187 149 1105 160 

1180 92 1188 163 1198 89 
1181 IgI 1189 94 1199 64 
1182 165 1190 162 1201 146 
1183 169 ΤΟΙ 152 1202 147 
1205 171 


Nos. 1179, 1196, 1197, 1200, 1204, 1206, although listed in 
the exhibition catalogue seem to be missing in Davis’s collection, 
which claims to be complete. 1203, in spite of its shelf-mark, 
belongs to the preceding section, as mentioned above. Davis’s 
shelf-marks do not always exactly tally with those of Margoliouth. 
- But while in this case it is clear that the latter is right, a reference 
to Davis would have given the assurance that the same is the 
case where Margoliouth differs from Davis in his transliteration, 
and would tell that he advisedly adopted a different reading 
(see, e.g. 1177 δ, Davis ΡΟΝ; 1180 pop “xn, Davis 
nbd pn). 

It need not be repeated that the above notes and corrections 
in no way detract from the value of the splendid work. I hope 
they may be of some use for the Addenda and Corrigenda which 
the concluding volume no doubt will contain. For these I may 
be permitted to add some notes which I have made in the course 
of time in my copy of the second volume as far as they are not 
found in Elbogen’s and Poznanski’s reviews. 
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No. 340. The list of books of a former owner mentioned at 
the end of the description ed. Neubauer, Le¢terbode, IV, p. 134.— 
342. The manuscript was first identified as Yalkut Makiri by 
Dr. Schechter, Adot derabbi Natan, xiii, who in his manuscript 
notes on the Vatican MSS. expressed the hypothesis that 
Codex 291 of that library contains a more complete manuscript 
of this work (although the end is missing), an hypothesis which 
has been verified by Dr. Freimann, in whose hands these notes 
of Dr. Schechter are now, see RH/., LXVII, p. 157, note. The 
London MS. has meantime been edited by Dr. Greenup.— 
415'~*. This manuscript not only agrees with ed. Wilna, but this 
edition is made from that very manuscript ; see the 925 ΠΡ ΠΝ 
to the Wilna Talmud edition, Lubetzki, ὩΣ ‘p43, xxi, and Blau, 
Harkaoy-Lfestschrift, pp. 362 seq.—421. This manuscript of 
R. Besalel’s Sfzttah was fully described by Jellinek, Dd 5 
orn, Vienna, 1877, pp. 16-26 (I overlooked that /QR., N.S., 
II, 269). Of the three glosses given as specimens on p. 65 Ὁ the 
second and third occur in the Shittah Mekubbeset as printed in 
the Wilna Talmud. The identity with R. Besalel’s notes is 
beyond a doubt; as to the relations of the notes on Nedarim 
and Nazir to the printed Shittahs, see Jellinek, 2c, p. 19; the 
glosses on Yoma, fols. 26-40, were printed by Jellinek, pp. 20-26; 
this reference is to be added in Freimann, ΟΠ wnann ὉΠ Ω2}.-- 
424. The quotation of R. Moses ben Hasdai of Poland is found 
in all the manuscripts; see Goldberg, )225n, V, 360; Halber- 
stam, ΠΕ 13, VI, 284.---427, p. 68 Ὁ, bottom, obyna dy 
often refers to Nahmanides’ supplement to Alfasi; see /QR., 
N.S., I, 435. Do the quotations deal with Nedarim ?—430. This 
no doubt is another copy of R. Besalel’s Shzt/ah, and ought to be 
compared with No. 421.—436'~° is the often-printed commentary 
of R. Nissim on Alfasi; ‘is the commentary wrongly ascribed to 
the same author and printed Jerusalem, 1884, from a manuscript 
now in the New York Seminary ; see RES, LX, 260; LXI, 132.— 
442, now edited in RES, LIII, 212-19, by Rosenberg.—445. 
The text of this Tosefta MS. is much closer to MS. Vienna and 
the editions than to MS. Erfurt— 499. This commentary on 
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Maimonides’ code does not seem to have gone much further. 
A manuscript of the New York Seminary, probably autograph, 
written in rs19, contains the ΠΤ Iw» ND on the fourth book 
of Maimonides (0°73 15D), but only covers NWS ni2dn and the 
beginning of pwn mabn. A marginal note states: pYppn nd 
wias moon opna 4) mex mada xox asa? ἼΝΔΌΠ.-- 
523, p. 131, the Pentateuch with commentaries and Halakot 
Gedolot on the margin is no doubt MS. Milan 116; see Berliner, 
Gesammelte Schriften, 1, pp. 15, 110-11.—530. Of the Or Zarua’ 
there appeared in Jerusalem (1887-90) not only the three Babot (cp. 
p- 492), but also Sanhedrin and Abodah Zarah ; now Freimann 
has edited Shabuot from this manuscript in the Lewy-Festschrift, 
pp. 10-32.—533°. The ΠΡΊΝ ἼΒΌ is now edited by Lipshitz from 
this MS. London, 1909. Before that an edition had appeared in 
New York, 1904, with notes of R. A. Werner of London referring 
occasionally to parallels in Nahmanides’ commentaries under the 
title Hwan yp pawn AD ; curiously enough in this edition we do 
not notice the numerous lacunae seemingly due to censorship 
which mar that of Lipshitz, although both are based on the same 
manuscript. The New York Seminary has a manuscript written by 
Shabbatai del Vecchio for Menahem Azariah of Fano in Mantua, 
1579, after the same author’s DANN ΤΠ, which differs very little 
from the London MS.—593, p. 183. The missing Alphabets of 
Hadassi’s ἸΞῚΣΠ Sy2ws were edited by Bacher, /Q2., VIII, 432- 
43-—693, p. 349b. The quotations of this manuscript from 
Amram’s Siddur are all taken from the Tur.—Finally, I may 
remark that Margoliouth still maintains the old spelling Adereth, 
although we know from Spanish sources that the name was Adret. 


ALEXANDER MARX. 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 


ENGLISH-YIDDISH ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY 


English-Viddish Encyclopedic Dictionary, a Complete Lexicon 
and Work of Reference in All Departments of Knowledge. 
Prepared under the Editorship of PauL ABELson, Ph.D. 
Published by the JewisH Press PuBLisHinG COMPANY, 
New York, 1915. pp. xix+1749. With numerous text 
figures and eleven coloured plates. 


THERE are in New York and many others of our large cities 
a vast number of intelligent and lettered Jewish immigrants 
who are hampered in their educational and other ambitions by 
the lack of adequate knowledge of the language of the country 
that they have made their haven. They have in many cases not 
only to cope with the intrinsic difficulties of acquiring a new 
language and culture under conditions of poverty that leave little 
leisure for study, and at a time of life that is past the stage of 
linguistic flexibility, but they have also to contend with a more 
subtle factor. The tendency of Jewish immigrants to congregate 
into colonies, combined with the rather high level of taste and 
culture brought by a large proportion of them from the old 
world, fosters the development and maintenance in America of 
a specifically Judeo-German (Yiddish) culture (literature, theatre, 
social and economic endeavour, and so on), which more or less 
adequately satisfies the intellectual and aesthetic demands of the 
immigrants and renders the necessity for their linguistic ‘and 
cultural assimilation less immediately imperative than might be 
supposed. Not that the transplantation and further develop- 
ment of this Judeo-German culture is in itself a reprehensible 
phenomenon, but, if the rapid and thorough acquirement of 
English be set as a goal, the conditions outlined must frankly 
be recognized as constituting an obstacle. 
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While the Zuglish-Viddish Encyclopedic Dictionary addresses 
itself to all Yiddish-speaking foreigners in America that are able 
to read their mother tongue and are desirous of gaining a know- 
ledge, elementary or thorough, of the English language, it is 
probably to the more cultured type of immigrant that it will 
prove of the greatest use. It will doubtless do much to enable 
him to overcome the cultural resistance that we have indicated. 
Dr. Abelson and his collaborators deserve our warmest com- 
mendation for their successful solution of a unique and difficult 
problem. There is here offered to the Jewish immigrant a mass 
of adequately illustrated information which is hardly inferior in 
bulk or quality to that contained in the native American’s 
Webster. 

In fact, one wonders whether the repast is not a bit too 
sumptuous. It seems fairly obvious that a work of this kind 
must, in the nature of things, be transitional in character. In 
other words, its vazson d’étre largely ceases with the fulfilment of 
its aims, as the scaffolding is demolished with the completion of 
the structure. Under these circumstances, one is somewhat 
puzzled to find valuable space devoted to the explanation in 
Judeo-German (the entries are English, all the explanatory matter 
is in Judeo-German) of such words as heteratomic, quinguefoliate, 
incombustibility, and hosts of others. Surely, one fancies, the 
student who feels impelled to seek light on the meaning of words 
such as these is bound to have progressed far enough in his 
study of English to be able to consult English works of reference. 
It seems indeed a pity that space so disposed of—and it forms 
no inconsiderable portion of the book—was not rather devoted 
to fuller information on the bread-and-butter topics suggested by 
the humbler entries. For the greater familiarity thus gained 
with the form and subject-matter of American thought the 
inquiring immigrant would gladly, we venture to think, have 
dispensed with the frills and furbelows. So far, indeed, is the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary from exercising restraint in this regard 
that nearly every page betrays to the man of normal English speech 
his depths of ignorance. In the face of the editors’ authority I 
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should certainly not care to dispute the existence of such words 
as nival, nivous, ort (translated into Judeo-German as: ‘a re- 
mainder, a fragment, that which is left over and is to be thrown 
away’), connexity, incogitantly, and tinterfenestral, but I submit 
that I would have preferred to see these at best nebulous beings 
housed in some such thesaurus as the Oxford WV. £. D. than 
exposed to the quizzical stare of the unappreciative foreigner. 

Yet, in view of the magnitude of Dr. Abelson’s accomplish- 
ment, it seems unkind to insist on shortcomings such as these. 
To make amends, he has very commendably devoted considerable 
space to the explanation of idiomatic turns of expression, those 
bugaboos of all foreigners. Thus, it is refreshing to find justice 
done to such collocations as come-down, come down on, come in 
for, come out with, come upon, come to the scratch, and numerous 
others. 

In one important point (and this is the only really serious 
criticism that I would make) the dictionary proves a disappoint- 
ment. This is in the matter of pronunciation. True, Judeo- 
German, with its simple vocalic system, is certainly one of the 
languages least adapted to transliterate a language with so difficult 
a phonetic system as English, but I cannot help thinking that the 
problem of suggesting an approximately correct English pronun- 
ciation might have been more satisfactorily solved. As it is, the 
transliterations adopted by the editors can only confirm those 
who use the book in precisely those faults of pronunciation that 
are characteristic of the Yiddish-speaking foreigners and which 
are apt to render their speech so disagreeable to Americans. 
I believe that an almost heroic attempt should have been made 
by the editors to convey some idea of the qualitative and quanti- 
tative nuances of the English vowels. If the use of at least certain 
diacritical marks would thus have been rendered unavoidable, no 
matter. If too great an expense would thereby have been entailed, 
it would have been excellent pedagogy and economy to have 
greatly decreased the compass of the book. Better half the 
number of pages and some indication, e.g. of the difference 
in pronunciation between the vowel of faz and that of fen (as it is, 


mei 4) 
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they are so transliterated as to suggest an identical pronunciation, 
fen, for both). Nor is there anything to show that the 7 of 
a word like ¢/zs is not identical with the 7% of a word like ¢hzck. 
And why, of all transliterations, is one chosen for w that 
necessarily suggests a pronunciation /v (incidentally w is not 
distinguished from wh)? But this is not the place to analyse 
the phonetic deficiencies of the work in detail. I wish merely 
to point out that the handling of the phonetic problem leaves 
much to be desired. 


E. SAPIR. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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THE MINOR IN JEWISH LAW 


By ISRAEL LEBENDIGER, Holyoke, Mass. 


CHAPTER V. THE MINGR ORPHAN 


A. THE SUPPORT OF THE MINOR DAUGHTER 
AFTER THE FATHER’S DEATH. 


Two great reforms took place in post-Biblical times 
concerning the protection of the female minor orphan. 
One of them is the support of the minor daughter after 
the father’s death, from the property inherited by the sons, 
Biblically, the latter are the legal heirs. But the Rabbis 
made it a point of the marriage contract that the minor 
daughter be supported from the inherited property, even 
though the application of this law may result in the con- 
‘sumption of the whole property, and thus render the 
daughters instead of the sons the real heirs of the father. 

In so far as this protection of the minor daughter was 
made a point of the marriage contract, the support of the 
minor daughters may be considered as a posthumous duty 
of the father, and, therefore, it was dealt with more fully in 
the chapter on ‘The Duties of the Father’. But inasmuch 
as the cause for this reform is the attempt to protect the 
female minor orphan in her helpless state, this chapter 
dealing with the ‘Minor Orphan’ will not be complete 


if no reference is made to the topic just mentioned. 
VOL. VII. 145 Ι, 
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B. THE MARRIAGE OF THE MINOR DAUGHTER, AND 
THE ΜΙῸΝ INSTITUTION. 


The reform concerning the support of the minor daughter 
after the father’s death did not seem to protect her fully. 
It seems that circumstances arose which rendered unsafe 
the innocence and chastity of the minor daughter.”° This 
condition gave rise to another great reform, which developed 
into a regular institution in Jewish life. 

Biblically only the father has the power to give his 
minor daughter in marriage. In order to remedy the evils 
mentioned in the last paragraph, the Rabbis instituted that 
the mother or the brothers may secure the protection of 
a husband for the minor orphan daughter by giving her 
in marriage. 

Of course when we say ‘instituted’, we do not mean 
that the Rabbis introduced something new. The giving of 
the minor daughter in marriage by the mother or the 
brothers certainly did not originate in an enactment of the 
Rabbis, but existed as a practice among the people, to 
which the Rabbis merely gave their sanction. Thus the 
Rabbis invested the mother and brothers with a power not 
possessed by them before. 

Yet this power of the mother and brothers is different 
from the same power exercised by the father. The power 
of the father to give his minor daughter in marriage is his 
exclusive right, and, therefore, he need not legally consult 
his daughter when he wants to exercise it. But the law 
giving the brothers and mother the same power was estab- 
lished primarily for the benefit of the daughter. This law 
meant, then, to secure a right neither for the mother nor for 


225 Yeb. 112b; see tbid., Rashi. 
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the brothers, but for the minor daughter. Consequently, 
the mother or the brothers can exercise the power of giving 
the orphan daughter in marriage, only when they obtain 
her consent.?”° 

But while the reform brought protection and happiness 
to some orphans, it certainly marred the happiness of others, 
since the females who entered into such marriages were of 
an age at which they did not have intelligence enough to 
make a proper choice. To offset this evil, another institu- 
tion arose, which, not less than the giving of the minor 
daughter in marriage by the mother and by the brothers, 
is a reform of post-Biblical times. This institution is spoken 
of by the Rabbis as Mi’un, meaning refusing or objecting, 
and consists in the power the minor female orphan possesses 
of invalidating the marriage contracted for her either by 
the mother or brothers.”*" Mi’un, as we shall see later, is 
different from and does not necessitate any bill of divorce. 
It is simply an objection on her part to live any more with 
her husband, the procedure of which is performed with very 
little formalities. 
_ The establishment of this institution appears to involve 
a disregard of certain Biblical rules. (1) According to the 
Bible; the separation between wife and husband can be 
caused only by the will of the latter, and can be effected 
only by a process in which the latter is the main actor. 
In the case of Mi’un, the invalidation of the marriage is 
caused by the will and the action of the wife. (2) The 
procedure of Mi’un is different from the procedure of 
divorce. (3) Biblically, the action of a minor in matters 
which require intention, or intelligence, is invalid. According 
to one opinion, she cannot even become the passive recipient 


26 Jhid., XIII, 2. 227 Eduyyot VI, 1. 
L2 
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of the bill of divorce to invalidate the marriage contracted 
for her by her father.228 And yet the Mi’un must not be 
considered either a violation of the Biblical law, or a sub- 
stitution for the bill of divorce. It is the Rabbis who 
acknowledged the validity of the marriage of the minor 
daughter after the father’s death, and it is they, who, there- 
fore, have the power to provide means for invalidating this 
marriage.” 

The marriage of the female minor orphan is valid, 
if at least she is intelligent enough to take care of the 
objects presented to her as the instruments of marriage.?*° 
Otherwise, the marriage is void, and does not necessitate 
even the process of Mi’un for its invalidation. According 
to Maimonides,”! this mental ripeness begins at the age 
of six. 

According to R. Eliezer, the marriage in question 
binds only to the extent of requiring Mi’un for its invalida- 
tion. Otherwise,.it does not cause any legal conjugal 
relationships.** The husband, for instance, has no right 
to the objects that she may find, or to her service. He 
does not possess the power to annul her vow. He does 
not inherit her property after her death. R. Joshua maintains 
the opposite view. According to him, she is considered as 
his wife in every respect, with the exception that the 
marriage can be invalidated by a Miun.* All agree, 
however, that in case she does invalidate the marriage by 
Mi’un, the very act of marriage is considered as void, and 
the relationship between the minor and the person she 


228 See above, ch. IV, section dealing with divorce of the minor. 


229 See Yer. Yeb. XIII, τ. 280 Yeb. XIII, 2. 
381 Yad, Ishut IV, 6; Gerush II, 7. 
282 Ket. rora; Yeb. ro8a. 388 Thid, 
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married was not a conjugal one.”** Therefore, the minor 
loses her right to the Ketubbah, to support in case she 
borrowed money to support herself in the absence of the 
husband, and some other rights.2” She may also marry 
afterwards those members of his family whom she would be 
prohibited to marry, had the Mrun only the effect of a bill 
of divorce and vice versa.*°° He may marry her again after 
she has been married and divorced by another person.?*7 

The school of Shammai tries to limit the power of 
Mi’un. According to this school, it can invalidate only 
a betrothal, but not a marriage, and can be exercised only 
against the husband, but not against the Yabam (the 
brother-in-law who is to perform the Levirate at the death 
of his brother). The school of Shammai also maintains 
that the procedure of Mi’un must take place in the presence 
of the husband and of the court, and that she can exercise 
it only once. 

The attitude of the House of Hillel is more liberal 
towards the exercise of Mi’un. According to this school, 
Miun can annul a marriage as well as a betrothal; it can 
be exercised either against the husband or against the 
Yabam; it does not require the presence either of the 
husband or of the court: she has also the power of 
exercising this right more than once.” 

Yet in practical life, the school of Shammai was not 
strict in its regulations. It admitted that under certain 
circumstances its prescriptions can be disregarded. This 
school, therefore, approved the action of the Rabbis in 
a certain case, though it was a question of annulling a 
marriage, and though the Mi’un took place without the 


Beeb. το: 235, Ket, ΧΙ; 8, 
286 Yeb. 105; Ket. rota. 237 ‘Yeb. 108. 388. Yeb. XIII, 1. 
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presence of the husband. The bad treatment the woman 
received at the hands of her husband justified the Rabbis 
in making an exception and declaring the ΜΙ τη valid.” 

The Rabbis maintained that the school of Hillel excludes 
the necessity of the presence only of ordained judges, but 
not the presence of three ordinary judges.” It seems, 
however, that originally only the presence of two was 
necessary, and these acted more as witnesses than as 
judges.*"1 

There was no special form in which the minor daughter 
had to express her objection to the marriage. All that 
she had to say was, ‘I refuse to live with my husband ; 
I object to the marriage contracted for me by my mother 
(or by my brothers) ’.24?_ Nor was there any special occasion, 
or special place necessary when she had to make that 
statement. The court acted on her objection even though 
she uttered it while she was preparing herself for the 


239 Yeb. 107 Ὁ. 

#40 Yeb.107b. The Tosefta (Yeb. XIII, 1) says expressly that Bet Hillel 
required the presence of three judges. But it is probable that the words 
‘unless there are three’ is a later addition based on the comment of the 
Rabbis quoted in the text. 

*41 This can be proved by the following : (1) The Talmud (Yer. Sanh. 1, 2) 
reads MIND *NdD) 505 TOYA PIN MY PINS YW AWN. It 
seems that the Talmud takes the words dB) ΡΣ to show that only two 
were necessary, and, therefore, quotes the Baraita in contradistinction to 
the Mishnah, which necessitates the presence of three (Sanh, 1, 2). The 
Babli (Yeb. 107b, 109 a) quotes a similar Baraita beginning with the word 
MDWNID, pointing out some other difference between the earlier and the 
later form of Mi’un, Perhaps the reading of Yer. was the same as that of 
3abli, only that the second part was lost later. Some scholars still hold that 
the presence of two is sufficient (Tosef. Yeb. XIII, 2). The Babli maintains, 
however, that they changed their view (Yeb. 101b). That the presence of 
three was not necessary can be inferred from what will follow in the next 
paragraph in the body of the essay, 

2422 Tosefta Yeb. XIII, 2; Yeb. 107b, 108 a. 
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marriage, or while she was buying goods in the shop.** 
Sometimes the Miun did not consist of an expressed 
statement, but of an objection implied in her actions. 
Her marriage to another, for instance, was considered as 
implying a protest against her first marriage.*** 

The protest was then written up in a document, and 
signed by those who witnessed it.74° The contents of the 
document, or, as it is called, the Get Mi’un, were written up 
in a definite form, which in course of time underwent several 
changes. Originally, it read, ‘In the presence of .... 
and of .... the daughter of . .. . protested against 

..son of .... (and said,) I do not want to associate with 
him ; he is not worthy of it; I do not want to be married 
to him’. But the fear arose lest some ignorant scribe (on 
account of the many words the Get Mi’un contained) might 
mistake it for a regular bill of divorce. The Rabbis, there- 
fore, reducing the number of words, changed the form to 
the following: ‘On the .... day,.... daughter of 
. . . + protested in our presence.’ In post-Talmudic times, 
we find the following form: ‘On... . (day of the week) 
me... δ “the month. .... iy the year >..c 4/7: 
according to the. ... era... . daughter of .... pro- 
tested before us and said: my mother (or my brothers) 
deceived me and gave me in marriage (or betrothed me) 

248 This shows clearly that no presence of a court was necessary at the 
time when she made the objection. 

244 Yeb. 108 a. 

245 It must be kept in mind that the invalidation of the marriage was 
caused by the expressed or implied objection, but not by the document. 
The Mi’un document does not at all have the nature of a bill of divorce, and, 
therefore, is not to be written according to the latter’s regulations (Yad. 
Gerush. XI, 11; Eb. Haez. 155, 7). The Mi’un certificate is given to her 


merely with the view of providing her with documentary evidence of 
her Mi’un. 
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to....sonof....andnowI declare before you that 
I do not desire him. We have examined this .... and 
are satisfied that this girl is yet a minor, and have written, 
and signed, and given (this) to her as a document and as 
a clear proof.**° 

So far for the legal aspect of Mi’un. There is also much 
to be said concerning its moral side. We find authorities as 
early as the first century C.E. being unfavourably disposed 
towards the marriage of the minor daughter contracted for 
her by her mother, or by her brothers, and towards the 
exercises of the Mi’un institution. We have seen, before, 
how R. Eliezer tried to minimize the binding power of such 
marriages. We have also seen how the school of Shammai 
tried to lessen the cases in which Mi’un should be of any 
account. In Amoraic literature we meet Rabbah and 
R. Joseph, who give as the reason for the restrictions set 
on Miun by the school of Shammai, the moral principle 
that it is objectionable to have the Mi’un render illegitimate 
one’s intercourse with his wife.*** Bar Kappara counts 
Mi’un among the things from which a man should keep 
himself afar.?4° 

In the time of the Geonim, Mi’un was greatly dis- 
couraged, a fact due largely to the opposition of the 
Karaites.“° To prevent the occurrence of the Mi’un, the 
marriage of the minor daughter was discouraged alto- 
gether.*° In France and in Germany the practice of 
Mi’un was much in vogue; some of the authorities of 
these places even protested against those who wanted to 


46 Yad, Gerush, XI, rr. 247 Yeb. 107. 
*48 Yeb. 109 a. 

*4° Gan Eden 144b. See also Liw, Lebensalter, pp. 178, 179. 

260 Hag. Maim. Gerush. 11, 3; Tos. Yeb. roga. 
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limit the exercise of Mi’un.?*! Later, however, it met 
with opposition whick reached its climax in the fifteenth 
century, in the person of R. Menahen b. Phinehas of 
Merseburg, who declared that those who abided by the 
Mi’un practice have thereby incurred the consequences 
of the ban. Some authorities defended, and some attacked 
this attitude of R. Menahem.”? Mi'un was still practised 
in different communities, and sanctioned by different 
Rabbis,”°* until the time came when that which could not 
be abolished by law or authority was eradicated by 
necessity. More details about the history of Mi’'un in post- 
Talmudic times can be found in Low, Die Lebensalter, 
177-84. The age up to which the minor daughter can 
exercise this right was discussed in a previous chapter. 
The right of Mi'un exercised by the so-called ‘Orphan 
during her father’s life’ will be discussed in the next 


chapter, dealing with the rights of the minor. 


C. GUARDIAN AND WARD. 

A guardian over the minor orphans can be appointed 
either by the father or by the court.** The appointment 
"by the father is valid only when it was made shortly before 
the latter's death, with the express purpose of having 
some one to take care of the orphans. But one who has 
been given the power by the father to superintend his 
property during his life, does not, on that account, retain 
the same power after the death of the father.*° The court 
can appoint a guardian only when the father failed to do 


251 Or Zarua‘l, 686. See also references in previous note. 

252 Yam sheel Shelomoh Yeb. 13, 17. 

258 See Eben ha-Ezer, 155, 22, gloss of Isserles ; Pithe Teshubah, δια, 
54 Git. 52a. 

255 Responsa Rash. 62; Hoshen ha-Mishpat 2990, 1, gloss of Isserles. 
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so. Nor can the court exercise this power when the father 
has expressed his objection to it.%° The court may, 
however, in the absence of a guardian, take the place of 
one, and supervise the estate of the orphans.” If one 
acts on behalf of the orphans, and lives together with them, 
he has the status of a guardian, though he was not 
appointed as one.?°* 

The Jewish law does not seem to recognize what is 
called the natural guardian, i.e. one having the status of 
a guardian by virtue of his kinship with the orphans. 
As a matter of fact, Jewish law puts limitations on the 
appointment of a relative as a guardian.2 The court, 
however, must not appoint a guardian if the brothers 
of full age are willing to co-operate as partners with the 
minors.?°° 

The Jewish law does not differentiate consciously 
between the guardian over the person of the minor (tutor), 
and the guardian over the estate of the minor (curate). 
Yet it seems that primarily the guardian was appointed 
over the estate of the minor,*® but that, at the same time, 
he exercised also powers that had to do with the person 
of the minor.?6? 


256 bid. *57 Responsa Rashba 974. 

*°8 Git. 52a; Pithe Teshubah, Hoshen ha-Mishpat 290, 5. 

*59 Hoshen ha-Mishpat 299, 2. 

260 See ibid., Be’er Hag. 2; Tos. Kid. 42a. 

261 This can be inferred plainly from the last law in the last paragraph. 
If a guardian cannot be appointed primarily over the estate of an orphan, 
why should then the willingness of the older brothers to co-operate as 
partners with minors, affect in any way the legitimacy of appointing a 
guardian ? 

202 This is to be inferred from the fact that the guardian is to provide 
the minor with a Lulab, Zizit, and a Sukkah, a function that certainly relates 
to the person of the minor. 
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A guardian can be appointed also merely to perform 
special functions. He can be appointed as what is known 
guardian ad litem, i.e. the legitimate representative of the 
orphans in a suit in which they are the defendants. But 
the representation is given recognition only when the verdict 
turns out to be in favour of the orphans.”** According 
to R. Johanan, if the appointment has been made, and 
the verdict announced, the decision of the court is valid, 
even if it is against the interests of the orphans.”%* 

Yet the court is obliged to appoint a guardian to take 
care of a shor ha-mi‘ad (an ox, the malicious nature of 
which has been established by his having gored three 
times), though this action will result in responsibilities 
in case the ox will gore again;?® for in this case the 
evident purpose of the appointment is not to create possi- 
bilities for the recovery of damages, but simply to prevent 
any injury being done by the ox. There is, however, 
much discussion as to whether we appoint a guardian to 
take care of a Zam (an ox that did not gore three times).? 


203 (Gite 558. 

764 ‘Yer. Git. V, 4. The opinion of R. Johanan is not found in Babli. 

765 Yer., zbid.; Babli B. K. 39a. 

266 Β K. 39. The inference of the Talmud from the first part of the 
Mishnah (zbrd.) that they do not appoint a guardian to watch a ‘tam’ is not 
convincing, for it is possible that the first part does not speak at all of 
whether we appoint a guardian to take care ofa ‘tam’. The Mishnah tells 
us simply that when there is no guardian the minors are not responsible. 
Tos. (zbid.) saw this difficulty and tried to explain it, but the explanation 
is hardly satisfactory. 

The Talmud Babli finds a difference of opinion in the Tosefta (B. K: IV) 
as to whether we appoint a guardian to watch a ‘tam’ (B. K.39b). Neither 
is the arguing of the Babli here convincing. It is possible that R. Judah b. 
Nekusa speaks of a case when there is no guardian altogether, the word 
ndyyd implying that it can never become a ‘mu‘ad’ in the absence of 


a guardian. But he admits that we appoint one to watch a ‘tam’. R. Jose 
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When the property consists of cash money, no guardian 
is necessary to be appointed over it. The court deposits 
it with a person, with whom the chances of gain should 
be greater than those of loss (Hoshen ha-Mishpat, 290. 8). 

The court cannot appoint a guardian either a woman, 
a slave, a minor, or a man whose honesty may be doubted. 
They can appoint only one who is upright and skilful, who 
will know how to act in favour of the orphans, plead their 
cause, and who has a knowledge of worldly affairs. We 
cannot, however, remove persons of the former class from 
the guardianship, if they have been appointed by the 
father.2% 

A post-Talmudic institution was the writing of an 
inventory at the time of the appointment, in which an 
account was entered of all the property that is to be 


supervised by the guardian, one copy being given to him, 


and “another retained by the court.?°° 


in turn deals with the appointment of a guardian, and accordingly gives his 
view. Thus each one says something different, and they do not differ at all 
with each other. 

Tos. and Rashi (zbid.) try to give reasons for the law that we do not 
appoint a guardian to take care ofa ‘tam’. Their reasons are not satisfactory. 
The real reason for it is the law that we do not appoint a guardian when 
it is against the interests of the minors. It is true that when the animal 
is a ‘mu‘ad’ we do appoint a guardian, for then the animal is a source of 
danger to the community, and by appointing one, we try merely to avoid 
the danger. But there is no danger when the animal is a ‘tam’, and the 
appointment of a guardian, therefore, would merely mean the creation of 
a possibility of holding the orphans responsible, which is against the law. 
This reason is given in Yer. Git. V, 4. The Yer., however, does not make 
any distinctions between a ‘tam’ and a ‘mu‘ad’ in this respect. In giving 
this reason, we should count as the Yer. (zbd.) does, with the difference of 
opinions, as to whether the guardian or the orphans are to pay for the 
damages, 

267 Tosef. Ter. 1, 2; B. B. VIII, tbid. 

268 Hoshen ha-Mishpat, 290, 3. This does not imply that the guardian 
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The powers possessed by the guardian are only those, 
the exercise of which is in favour of the orphans. He may 
set aside Terumah and tithes from the grain necessary 
for the domestic use of the minors. He has the power to 
sell any of their possessions, when the returns are necessary 
for their support. He has the power to spend funds for 
their religious training in connexion with things which 
have a non-continuous ¢xpense, as, for instance, buying 
a palm, buying fringes of a garment, or erecting a tent 
at the feast of Tabernacles; but not in connexion with 
things which do have a continuous expense, as, for instance, 
contributing to charity, and redeeming captives.*® 

He must not sell land in a distant place in order to buy 
one in a nearer place, nor of a poorer quality in order 
to buy one of a better quality, as this change may not turn 
out to be of benefit to the orphans. For the same reason, 
he must not sell land in order to buy slaves, but he may 
sell slaves in order to buy land. According to R. Simon 
b. Gamaliel, he must not effect even what seems to be 
a change for the better, for there is still the possibility 
_ that it may turn out to be injurious to the interests of 
his charge.?”° 

The guardian is not considered the real owner of the 
property, and, therefore, cannot emancipate any of the 
slaves. He may, however, effect an emancipation by 
selling the slaves to another man, who in turn may set 
them free. Rabbi Judah holds that the guardian can 
is to furnish a final account which is to be compared with the first account. 
As it will be shown later, no final account was necessary. This document 
was merely used as a reference in case the orphans presented definite claims 
against the guardians (zbid.). 

269 Tosef. Ter. 1, 2; Git. 52a; Tosef. B. B. VIII, 14. 

270 Jbid. and Tosef. B. B. VIII, 15. 
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emancipate the slave directly, if the latter pays his selling 
price.?"! 

The court has control over the guardian, and it may, 
therefore, remove him whenever it finds it necessary. It 
may remove him, for instance, when he is found to waste 
the orphan’s property.2" It may remove him if at any 
time during his term of charge he begins to live at an 
expense higher than that which his means allow him, and 
thus arouses the suspicion that he uses the estate of the 
minors.*"*> Suspicion, however, is ground for such an 
action only when the guardian is appointed by the Court, 
but not when he is appointed by the father.?"* 

If, however, the interests of the orphans demand that 
the social standing of their guardian should be higher, and 
consequently that he should live up to it, he is allowed 
to use their estates.2” Relatives of certain orphans com- 
plained before R. Nahman that a guardian dressed himself 
from the estates of the minors. R. Nahman pacified them 
by saying that he does it in order that his words may 
carry weight with the people, and that he shall thus be 
influential, when he will have to act on behalf of the 
orphans,?”° 

The guardian should not, lest he lose the case, enter 
into a suit representing the orphans.2” If, however, he 
did enter into it, the verdict is valid only if it is in favour 


271 _R. Judah considers such a procedure one of transaction, and ngt one 
of emancipation. The slave purchases himself, as it were, from the guardian, 
and then emancipates himself. 


372 Git. 58 Ὁ. 278 Git. 52 Ὁ. 
#74 Hoshen ha-Mishpat, 290, 5; Be’er. Hag., ibid. 50. 
275 Git. 52b. 270 Tbid. 


17 Ibid, 52a ; Hoshen ha-Mishpat, 290, 12. This is in order not to abuse 


the other party, which must always lose in the trial with the guardian. 
See Be’er. Hag., ibid. 20. 
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of the orphans. This, of course, agrees with the general 
principle that the actions of the guardian are authoritative 
only when they are in favour of the orphans. For the 
same reason, the division of the estate among the minors, 
by the guardian, is not valid if they are not satisfied with 
their shares after they grow up.7’* R. Nahman holds, 
however, that the division is valid. 

The guardian is not responsible, in case an article has 
been lost or stolen, since this damage is not due to his 
negligence, but he is responsible for damages due to his 
negligence.” If, however, he has been appointed merely 
for the purpose of preventing any damages that may be 
caused by the property of the orphans, as, for instance, 
when he has been appointed to take care of a shor 
ha-mu‘ad, then the guardian is responsible on the occur- 
rence of such damages, for the simple reason that, otherwise, 
people will decline the appointment of guardianship for 
such a purpose.*8° Yet R. Jose b. Hanina holds that even 
in the latter case the guardian first compensates for the 
damages from his own estate, and is then reimbursed by 


the orphans when the latter grow up.”*" 


278 Kid.42a. A reason for the view of R. Nahman, and for the fact that 
the guardian may divide the estate among the minors, in spite of the doubt 
that the division may be unsatisfactory to the orphans, can be found in Tos. 
(διά... 

2179 Tos. Β. Κ. 39; Tos. Git. 520. 280 bid. 

381 B.K. 39. The words ‘and they are repaid from the orphans when 
they (the orphans) grow up’ in the statement of R. Jose, is a later addition. 
The Yer. does not have it (Git. V, 4). Nay more, there is even a proof 
that, according to Yer., the guardian is not reimbursed by the orphans. 
The Yer. makes the view of R. Jose correspond with the opinion that we 
appoint a guardian over a ‘shor mu‘ad’, declaring that since the guardian 
is to make good for the damages, such an appointment is not against the 
principle that we do not appoint a guardian when it is against the interests 
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When the orphans grow up, the guardian returns to 
them their funds, and gives them, according to R. Judah, 
an account of his management. R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
holds that he is relieved from giving an account.*8? Accord- 
ing to one opinion, a guardian appointed by the father 
does not take an oath at the return of the estate, that 
he did not appropriate for himself any of the possessions 
of his charge, for the duty to take such an oath may 
discourage people from undertaking the responsibilities 
of guardianship. But, when the guardian is appointed 
by the court, this discouraging element is counterbalanced 
by the pleasant feeling one has at the fact that the court 
has confidence in him, and, therefore, there is no objection 
to administering him an oath. The majority of scholars 
hold the opposite view. According to them, since the 
suardian receives no compensation for his service, this 
harmful result is to be more feared when he is appointed 
by the court. But the father usually appoints one upon 
whom he has conferred favours, and, therefore, the latter 
will not, on the ground of the oath, refuse to please the 
father by accepting an appointment.?** 

This difference of opinion has to do only with an oath 
not called forth by a definite claim of the orphans. If, 
however, the orphans claim that the guardian has not been 
honest in his charge, all agree that we administer to him an 
oath in every case.”** Ἷ 

There is also a difference of opinion among post- 
Talmudic scholars as to whether the one who assumed 


of the orphans. But this reasoning has no basis if the orphans are finally 
to suffer for it. 
282 Git. 52a; Tosef. Ter. 1, 2; B. B. VIII, 15. 288 Thid. 
284 Hoshen ha-Mishpat 290, 16. 


ikem - 
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to act as guardian, without being appointed as one, is 
bound to take an oath in the absence of a definite claim.**° 
The guardian is to be compensated if he supported the 
orphans from his estate. If, however, he expressed himself 
to the effect that he did it as charity, he loses all claims 


of compensation.?*¢ 


D. ATTACHMENT ON THE ESTATE OF MINOR 
ORPHANS. 


An attachment will not be issued on the estate of minor 
orphans to pay the father’s debts, except in the cases given 
later.2°7 R. Papa accounts for this law by the fact that 
the payment of a debt is a virtuous act, and virtuous acts 
are not obligatory upon orphans.”8§ This reason is almost 
unanimously ignored.*8? R. Nahman who, according to 
R. Papa, acted on the former principle, afterwards changed 
his mind, and said: ‘The orphans who support them- 
selves from that which does not belong to them, should 
follow the path of their deceased father (i.e. should meet 
death).” °° 


. 


285 Tur. Hosh. ha-Mishpat 290, B. 286 Hosh. ha-Mishpat 290, 25. 

287 Arakin 22a; Yer. Ket. IX, 7; Git. V, 2. 

288 Arakin 22a; B. B. 174; see ibid., Rashbam. 

289 Evidently R. Papa takes the statement M)¥D ΠΣ Ny 5 to mean 
that to pay a debt is only a virtuous act. Asa matter of fact, it means that 
to pay a debt is also a virtuous act, besides being one in which a legal duty 
is fulfilled. Now, if this legal duty is transmitted to the children, there is no 
reason why they should be exempt from its fulfilment, though it is not 
obligatory on them as a virtue. 

290 Arakin 22a. It seems from the Talmud that as a result R. Nahman 
began to issue attachments. It is difficult to see how he could act thus 
against the general principle that attachments are not issued on the estate 
of minor orphans. It is still more surprising that the Talmud makes no 
remark about it. 

VOL. VII. M 
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The reason given by R. Huna for the rule is the fear 
lest the father paid the debt to his creditor, and insufficient 
time elapsed before the former’s death to have the bill 
withdrawn from the latter.27! Raba goes further and says 
that there is the possibility that the father possessed 
a receipt for the payment of his debt, which the orphans 


cannot find. 
If, therefore, there is evidence that the debt has not yet 
been paid, the court will issue an attachment.?*? This is 


291 Arakin 22a; B.B. 174. 

222 Jbid. According to R. Papa, we see the reason why the Court does 
not issue an attachment on the estate of the minor, and issues on the estate 
of the orphan of full age. Virtuous acts are obligatory on the latter, and not 
on the former. But the reasons given by Raba and Huna should hold good 
even with regard to the estate of orphans of full age. All commentators 
and codifiers unanimously take the discussion in Arakin 22, which is the 
main source of this law, to deal with an estate of a minor orphan (see Tos. 
and Rashbam, B. B. 147a; Tos. and Rashi, Arakin 22a; Tos. Ket. 86, 87 ; 
Hoshen ha-Mishpat 108, 3; 110). This, however, is not evident from the 
text itself. It is also hard to understand why the Talmud does not remove 
the difficulties raised against the view of R. Asi from the passages beginning 
with DOIN DW, with Py 53 ΟΝ, and with ons 0”), by saying that 
these passages deal with the issuing of an attachment on the estate of 
orphans of full age. Tos. in Ket. hints at this difficulty. But the explanation 
of Tos. is not satisfactory. In the first place, it is contrary to the view in 
the Talmud (Git. 50) which assumes that the statement beginning with the 
words ΒΞ) ΣΝ refers also to the estate of orphans of full age. And in 
the second place, the explanation of Tos. does not suffice as an answer to 
the question, why does not the Talmud take the passages beginning with 
Dn OW and with ind ΓΝ to deal with orphans of full age ? 

With regard to the reason of Raba, we may concede and say that when 
they shall have grown up the orphans will be more skilful in finding the 
receipt of their father. But it is hard to see how, according to R. Huna, 
the ripe age of the orphans affects our suspicion of the father having paid 
his debts before he died. 

We should also note that an attachment for a loan not entered in 
a document, or for a loan entered in a document which has not been verified, 
cannot be issued even on the estate of orphans of full age (Hoshen ha- 
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true in case the father acknowledged the debt before his 
death,?* or in case the loan was made for a certain period 
of time, and the father died before the period expired. 
In the latter case, it is assumed that a man does not pay 
his debt before the time is due.?**4 

The court also issues an attachment in case the court 
excommunicated the father, while he was alive, for not 
paying the debt. Any suspicion that the father may have 
paid is removed in this case by the fact that had he done 
so, he would have done it through the court, in order 
to remove its ban.2% 

In these three cases, an attachment is issued even for 
a loan not entered in a document.” But in the case 
where the loan was made for a definite period, the attach- 
ment lies only, if the witnesses who verify this condition 
gave their testimony before the father died. The law does 
not accept the testimony of witnesses in the absence of 
the second party, or in case the testimony is against 
persons who do not possess legal capacity. Since the 
minor does not possess legal capacity, testimony against 
him cannot be accepted.” 

Under urgent circumstances, an attachment is issued, 
even when there is no evidence that the debt has not been 
paid. Such is the case when a speedy payment of the 


Mishpat 108, 1; B. 175). The only difference, then, between orphans of 
full age and minor orphans with regard to issuing an attachment will be in 
reference to a loan entered in a document which has been verified (Hoshen 
ha-Mishpat 108, 3). But it does not seem probable that such a sweeping 
statement as 772 ΠΟΣῚ ma 2’ Nde prim ὍΣ.) pppr pr should 
merely have in view the elimination of an attachment on the estate of minor 
orphans with regard to this one kind of loans. 

298 Arakin 22; B.B. 174. 294 B. B. 

295 Arakin 22; see zbid., Rashi. 2906 Hoshen ha-Mishpat 108, 3. 

a0T Tos; Bb. Bs 5D: 

M 2 
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debt will prevent the orphans from suffering any losses. 
Therefore, an attachment is issued when the debt bears 
interest.2°8 As a Hebrew is not allowed to take interest 
from another, such a case can, therefore, only happen when 
the loan was made from a Gentile who has voluntarily 
submitted himself to Jewish jurisdiction in everything 
except with regard to taking interest.” R. Johanan holds 
the view that an attachment is issued for the Ketubbah 
of the widow, because the orphans are thereby benefited in 
that they do not have to support her.®” 

An attachment also lies, in case the father said before 
his death: ‘Give a hundred zuzim (a kind of coin) or 
a field to so and so.’ A guardian is appointed in this 
case to see that the selection is not made from the better 
portions of the field.*°' Yet if the orphans have acquired 
property illegitimately, it is restored to the real owner, 
and no appointment of a guardian to represent the orphans 
in the trial is necessary. In such a case, the court itself 
acts on the testimony of the witnesses.°°? If, however, the 
orphans base their claims on the fact that it was occupied 
unchallenged by their father, the court postpones the trial 
until they grow up.*?? 

An attachment is issued for a loan which either the 
guardian or the court incurs for the subsistence of the 


orphans,°** The reasons against the issuing of an attach- 


298 Arakin 22; Hoshen ha-Mishpat rro, 1. 299 bid. 

800 Jbid., Yer. Ket. IX, 7; Git. V, 2. 801 Arakin 22 b. 

802 Jbid. Yet, according to Maim., even in this case a guardian is 
appointed (Yad, Malweh we-Loweh XII, 5). 

808 B, K.112b ; Maim., Malweh we-Loweh 12, 3; gloss of Isserles. See 
also rbid., Be’er. Hag. 80. 

804 This is the opinion of Maim. and the Rash. There are, however, 
authorities who differ with them (see Rash. Ket. roo; Hoshen ha-Mish. 
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ment for a loan made to the father do not hold good when the 
loan is made for the benefit of the orphans. Even R. Papa 
agrees with this view, for virtuous acts are binding on both 
the court and the guardian.*” 

The Mishnah has the statement that payments are to 
be made only from the worst portions of the fields inherited 
by the orphans.*°° In the Babylonian Talmud the question 
is raised, whether this law applies also to the estate of 
orphans of full age, and the decision is given in the affirma- 
tive.2°7 The Palestinian Talmud says expressly that it 
applies only to the estate of minor orphans.*** 


E, ADVANTAGES IN PURCHASE. 


The general protection which the Jewish law extends 
to minor orphans reveals itself also in some advantages 
which the latter enjoy in matters of purchase. Secular 
purchases are made by means of meshikah (pulling or 
moving the article).°°® Goods bought for or from the Temple 
change ownership by the payment of money when that 
is to the advantage of the Temple. Now, then, the Jewish 
law declares that the estate of the minor orphans has the 
status of the estate of the Temple with regard to purchase, 
if it is for their advantage that the sale be transacted by 
the payment of money. If, however, the interests of the 
orphans demand that a purchase made by means of pulling 
be valid, the estate of the orphans has then the status 
110, 8). The objections of the latter against this law have certainly some 
basis, which needs consideration. 

305 Consideration may be given to the question whether, according to 
R. Jose b. Hamina (B. K. 39a), the payment is to be made from the estate 
of the guardian or of the orphans (Rash., zbid.). 


806 Git. 48 a. 307 Git. 50. 308 Yer, Ket. IV, 7; Git. IV, 2. 
309 Kid. 28 Ὁ. 
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of a secular estate, and the transaction is accordingly 
unretractable. The one, therefore, who bought an article 
from the orphan, the ‘price of which increased after 
he committed the act of pulling, cannot retract the 


transaction.®!° 


F. DEBTS ΤῸ ORPHANS AND THE SABBATICAL YEAR. 


According to Jewish law, debts are forfeited during 
the Sabbatical year. Hillel secured the debts for the 
creditor by his enactment of the ‘ Prosbol’ (a document 
which the creditor submits to the court, and is signed by 
the latter), by which the debt is transferred to, and reclaimed 
by the court from the debtor.*" 

No submission of a ‘Prosbol, is necessary for loans 
owed to minor orphans. The court gains power of action 
against the debtor by the fact that it stands in a parental 
relation to the orphans.*™” 


CHAPTER VI. POWERS AND RIGHTS 
OF THE MINOR 


A. TRANSACTIONAL AND CONTRACTUAL POWERS. 


THE underlying principle of the attitude of the Rabbis 
with regard to the problem of the powers of the minor 
is a purely psychological one, and is couched by them 
in the few words nawn 1d psy avyn 1b em ‘he has (capacity 
of) physical action, but not of intention’.*'% Only such 
actions of his are valid which require pure physical 


$10 Kid. 29 a. 311 Git. 52a. 
‘12 Git. 37a; Β. Καὶ 37a. 318 Makshirin VI, 1; III, 8 


i 
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capacity, but not those which require mental capacity. 
This point of view of the Rabbis will help us to explain 
many points, and attention will be called to it wherever 
necessary. 

A minor under the age of six, or according to one 
opinion under seven, and under nine according to a third 
opinion, has no contractual powers whatever. Above the 
age of six, seven, or nine, according to the respective 
opinions, he can sell or buy movables but not immovables.*!* 
Real estate or immovables he cannot sell before he is 
eighteen according to R. Nahman, and before he is twenty 
according to R. Huna.* If, however, one shows excep- 
tional cleverness, and is very skilful in matters of purchase, 
Raba maintains that his sale of real estate is valid, even 
though he is not twenty.*! 

It is morally wrong to take away an article that is found 
by the minor. R. Jose says that it is legally wrong.*!” 

The minor cannot, because of lack of contractual powers, 
emancipate the slaves he inherited from the father. If the 
emancipation of a slave is desirable, then a guardian is to 
be appointed for that purpose.*!* 

For the same reason the minor cannot set aside 
Terumah.*!® Rabbi Judah, however, maintains that his 


314 Git. V, 7; Gem., zbd. 59 a. This is a later Rabbinical enactment, and 
is due, as the Talmud properly remarks (sb7d.), to the attempt of the Rabbis 
to procure for the minor a medium by which he could buy his daily 
necessities. 

315 B.B.155a. The attainment of an old age for the power to sell 
immovables is required as a check to hasty and imprudent sales. One is to 
be more scrupulous in selling immovables than movables, as the former 
cannot easily be acquired. 

316 B.B. 155b; see zbid. Rashbam. 817 Git. V, 8. 

313 Git. 40; Low, Dre Lebensalter, 150-55 a. 


319 Terumot II, 1. 
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setting aside the Terumah is binding.**” R. Jose says 
that he can set aside Terumah the moment he reaches 
the age when his vows begin to be valid (twelve and 
one day for a boy, and eleven and one day for a girl).®™ 


Nor can the minor set aside tithes.°2? 


According to R. Asi, the moment the minor is able 
to distinguish between a nut and a splinter, he can acquire 
ownership of an object by his own act for himself, but 
not for others. But when he has already intelligence 
enough to return, upon request, an object that is given 
to him, he can acquire ownership also for others. Samuel 
holds that in both cases he cannot acquire ownership for 
others.**? The Tosafot distinguish between when there is 
one who gives possession to the minor and between when 
such a factor is absent. In the former case, the minor 
possesses the power of acquisition by virtue of a Biblical 
statute, while in the latter case he possesses this power by 
virtue only of a Rabbinical enactment.’ 

According to Jewish law, slaves of a person who has 
no heirs—as a proselyte, for instance, who died childless— 
are emancipated after the death of their master, for they 
take possession of themselves. But minors who do not 
have the power to acquire ownership of objects in the 
absence of a person who gives possession, are not 
emancipated by the death of their master.°” 

$20 Terumot I, 13. 821 Joya. 

$22 Ma‘aser Sheni IV, 4; Git. 65. See zbid. Tos. The question of Tos. 
is sound. Its answer is not satisfactory. Nor can we accept conscientiously 
the Talmudic assertion (ibid.) that the Mishnah of Ma‘aser Sheni IV, 4 
speaks of tithes, the duty to set aside which is only Rabbinical. 


323 Git. 64b. See ibid. Tos. 324 Jbid. 
825 Git. 39a. See Tos. ibid. 
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B. POWER TO CONTRACT A MARRIAGE. 


In the last section we have seen that the minor does 
not possess contractual powers, because acts of acquisition 
require a mental maturity, which the minor does not 
possess. For the same reason the marriage of a minor is 
invalid. It is not binding even Rabbinically. The Rab- 
binic enactment concerning the marriage of a female minor 
orphan, discussed in another chapter, does not extend to 
the marriage of a male minor orphan.*** Some authorities 
even prohibit any one from inducing a male minor to 
contract a marriage.*”’ 

The marriage of a female minor orphan has been 
discussed in another place. There is, however, a possibility 
for a female minor to have the same status of the female 
minor orphan, though her father is alive; and that is, when 
the husband to whom her father has given her in marriage 
either died or divorced her. She is not now, as was shown 
in another place, any longer under the control of her father. 
Any marriage contracted by her, from now on, is Rab- 
binically valid to the extent that a Miun is required for 


‘its invalidation. 


A female minor can, according to some authorities, 
receive her bill of divorce to invalidate the marriage 
contracted for her by the father.*** But she cannot appoint 
an agent for that purpose, for a minor does not have the 


329 


power to appoint agents. 


326 Eben ha-Ezer 43, I. 327 Jbid. 
328 Git. 65b.; see Tos., zbid. 329 Git. 65a. 
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C. CAPACITY OF THE MINOR TO PERFORM ACTS WHICH 
REQUIRE MERE PHYSICAL MATURENESS. 


The minor has the power to perform acts which require 
mere physical matureness, or physical capacity. We may 
eat from the animal he slaughters, if there was a person 
of full age present, who saw that the act of slaughtering *° 
was in accordance with Jewish law. -The minor is also 


allowed to do the writing of a bill of divorce. 


D. CAPACITY OF BEING COUNTED IN A QUORUM. 


A minor cannot be counted in a quorum of three in 
saying grace after a meal.**! Rabbi Joshua Ὁ. Levi main- 
tains that he can be counted in a quorum of ten.* 
According to Rabbi Johanan, the minor is qualified to be 
counted in a quorum *** the moment he begins to develop 
puberal signs. 

The question of the qualification of the minor to be 
counted in a quorum has been the basis for many con- 
troversies in post-Talmudic times. To small Jewish 
communities this was an important question. Mediaeval 
authorities differ on this point. Some object to counting 
a minor even in a quorum of ten. R. Tam maintains the 
opposite. In some localities there grew up the custom, 
in the middle ages, to count the minor in a quorum while 
he held a Pentateuch in his hand. R. Tam ridiculed this 
power attached to the holding of the Pentateuch.®* For 

880 Git. 11, 22. 881 Ber. 47 Ὁ. 

3° Jbid. According to Tos. (bd. 48a) R. Joshiah refers to a quorum 
for both prayer and grace. 

883 /bid, It is doubtful whether he refers to a quorum of three or of ten 


‘see ibid. Tos.). 
334 Tos, Ber. 48a. 
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more information concerning the history of this question 
in post-Talmudic times consult Low, Dze Lebensalter, 
p- 207, &c. 


E. CAPACITY TO ACT AS THE READER OF PRAYERS. 


There’ is a post-Talmudic view which maintains that 
a minor can act as the reader of grace after a meal.** 
(By acting as a reader, is meant, that the minor relieves 
other people from the duty of reciting it if they listen 
to him.) Both the Babylonian and the Palestinian Talmud 
are against it, for the duty of the minor to read grace 
is only Rabbinical, and he cannot, therefore, relieve persons 
of full age from the duty of reading grace, which is 
Biblical.*?° 

According to one opinion, the minor cannot act as the 
reader of the Megillah.**7 Rabbi Judah grants this right 
to the minor.*** R. Judah supports his view by the fact 
that he himself read the Megillah, when he was a minor, 
in the presence of R. Tarfon and the elders.**? The minor 
can act as the reader of Hallel, if the persons repeat in 
turn what he recites. Yet the Rabbis were not satisfied 


Sass ely V5 18; 

336 The Talmud Babli, in its attempt to reconcile its view with that of 
the Tosef., says that the latter speaks of relieving persons of full age only 
from a Rabbinical duty. But it does not seem so from the Tosef. The 
words }712N% ΓΝ which open the passage show that the latter is given in 
opposition to another view, and this is only possible when the Tosef. speaks 
of relieving persons of full age from a Biblical duty. The Yer. has a different 
explanation of the Tosef. (Yer. Ber. III, 3). But its explanation is not 
satisfactory either. 

551 Mer! ΤΙ. 5. 838 7514. 

89 It is doubtful whether R. Judah would grant this right to the minor 
in connexion with reading prayers. The duty of reading the Meg. is, after 
all, only Rabbinical. Tos. Meg. 11, 7. 
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that the minor should act as a reader, and therefore said: 
‘A curse should rest on those (who appoint the minor 
as a reader) ’.*4° The minor can be counted among the 
seven persons that are called on Sabbath to read the 
Biblical portion of the week, and is allowed to read his 


portion.*#? 


F. LIABILITIES OF THE MINOR. 


In Jewish law, one’s intention is the basis for holding 
one responsible for crimes and injuries. The minor, there- 
fore, who, as was shown in the beginning of this chapter, 
does not have the status of a person of full age in acts 
which require thought and intention, he is not held respon- 
sible for crimes. A minor is not guilty, when he injures a 
person of full age.*4? But a person of full age is guilty 
when he injures a minor. A minor is not guilty of man- 
slaughter if he kills a person of full age, but a person 
of full age is guilty of manslaughter if he kills a minor. 


G. LEGAL CAPACITY. 


A minor does not possess legal capacity, and cannot, 
therefore, form the second party at a trial. If people have 
claims against him, they have to wait until he becomes 
of full age. The question as to the appointment of a 
guardian in such cases, or as to the powers of the guardian 
to represent the minors in trials, was discussed in another 


chapter. 


H. QUALIFICATION TO ACT AS A WITNESS. 


The testimony of a minor is not accepted before he 
reaches his thirteenth year and one day, and before he 
“9 Suk, III, το. “1 Tosef. Meg. III. $@ B, K. VIII, 4. 
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shows the presence of puberal symptoms. After he has 
fulfilled these conditions, he is only qualified to give 
testimony in connexion with movables.*4* Unless he is 
exceptionally clever in matters of purchase, his testimony is 
not accepted in connexion with immovables before twenty. 

Nor is the testimony of a person of full age accepted 
when it has reference to things which he saw when he was 
a minor. When, however, no real testimony is required, 
but mere information about a certain matter, the testimony 
of such a nature is accepted.*** Such a testimony is also 
accepted in matters which have only a Rabbinical status.** 


I. CONCLUSION. 


The data in the last five chapters indicate the important 
place the minor has occupied in Jewish law, and the 
attention that was paid to the minutest detail with regard 
to his rights and powers. In connexion with the attainment 
of majority we remarked that Jewish law with regard to 
age shaped itself on natural and psychological principles. 
This is true of Jewish law with regard to many other 
phases of life. To convince ourselves of this truth, we have 
only to recall what we pointed out before, that the under- 
lying principle of the Rabbis in determining the rights and 
powers of the minor, was the statement: ‘ He (the minor) 
has (capacity of) physical action, but not of intention.’ 
This conception of the legal status of the minor was pointed 
out to be a purely psychological one, and not the result 
of theoretical speculation. Lastly, as can readily be seen 
from the history of the Mi’un institution, and the provision 


343 B, B. 155; Hoshen ha-Mishpat 35, 1-3 
344 Ket. 28 ; Hoshen ha-Mishpat 35, 4-6. 345 Thid, 
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of supporting the minor daughter, Jewish law adapted 
itself to circumstances. giving expression to new institutions 
called forth by new conditions. Furthermore, this adaptation 
to circumstances necessitated sometimes the use of certain 
schemes and artificialities, by means of which, though no 
Biblical law was violated, yet results were obtained which 
were in direct opposition to those that would have been 
obtained by the application of the Biblical law. This again 
proves what we maintained before, that Jewish law with 
regard to a minor was not the result of abstract thinking, 
but the embodiment of a response to the practical demands 


of practical life. 


CRESCAS ON THE PROBLEM OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES 


By HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON, Harvard University. 


CHAPTER II 
CRESCAS’S CRITICISM OF MAIMONIDES. 


POSITIVE attributes, contends Crescas, cannot be in- 
admissible, for that would reduce the accomplished meta- 
physician in his knowledge of the divine being to the same 
level with the novice. But that the knowledge of the 
divine is commensurate with one’s moral and intellectual 
perfections is generally admitted.*' True, Maimonides had 
forestalled that objection by declaring that though there 
can be no rising scale in the positive knowledge of God 
there can still be one in the discovery of additional nega- 
tions. His explanation, however, is inadequate, for the 
augmentation of negative attributes cannot mark an increase 
in knowledge. True knowledge must be scientific and 
demonstrative, a principle which had been advanced by 
Aristotle * and upheld by Maimonides.’ It is not the 
acquisition of new facts, but rather the invention of new 
proofs that knowledge grows by. Now, that positive 
attributes are to be rejected is demonstrable by a simple 
argument based upon the proposition of divine absolute 
existence—an argument which can be easily mastered even 

61 Cf, Moreh, I. 59. mCi, νοις, 1, Xe 

68. Cf, Moreh, I, 55. 
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by those uninitiated in philosophy. And once one has 
mastered demonstration of the divine absolute existence 
one can prove the inadmissibility of any positive attribute 
that may come up. Any additional negation merely in- 
volves a new application of the identical argument, and 
thus adds nothing to the content of knowledge. Hence 
Crescas asks with added emphasis: Since the divine 
essence is unknowable, and if you also deny the existence 
of essential attributes, how can there be a rising scale in 
the knowledge of the divine being? * 

Again, the inadmissibility of divine attributes is irre- 
concilable with tradition. If the divine qualities are all 
identical with the divine essence, then in the prayer of 
Moses, to be shown God’s glory,® what the prophet had 
asked for was to attain the knowledge of God’s essence. 
But it is highly improbable that Moses should have been 
ignorant of the fact that the divine essence was unknowable. 
Furthermore, tradition has differentiated the Ineffable 
Name from other divine names in that the former refers to 
the divine nature itself, whereas the latter are derivative of 
His actions. Now, since the divine essence is unknowable 
the Ineffable Name could not have been a designation 
thereof. And if you also say that no essential attributes 
are existent, then it could not as well designate any divine 
attribute. What part of the divine nature could it then 
have referred to? You could not say that it designated 
God’s absolute existence or some of His negative attributes, 
for if that were the case, the meaning of the Ineffable Name 
would not have been kept in secrecy. Hence, positive 
attributes are not inadmissible. 


64 Cf. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 23 a. 65 Cf. Exodus 33. 18. 
86 Cf. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 23 ὃ. 
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Nor are relative attributes inadmissible. If you say 
that predications expressing temporal, spatial, or some 
other external relations of God, though not implying a 
plurality in His essence, are inadmissible because all such 
relations, if real, imply similarity, why then is the affirma- 
tion of actions admissible? Actions, to be sure, when 
conceived as emanative from the divine essence, co-existing 
with Him always in energy and never within Him as a 
mere capacity, do not by themselves imply the inherence 
of external, imperfect qualities. On that account, Mai- 
monides is perfectly consistent in rejecting positive attri- 
butes and admitting actions. But still actions are external 
relations. However they are taken, actions express some 
relation between God and the external, created reality, 
a relation which, like transient qualities, is changeable and 
transitional, even though unlike the latter it does not imply 
changeability and transitionality in the essences of the 
related objects. Fer even though we may explain the 
apparent changeability in the divine actions as due to the 
material objects operated upon rather than to the operative 
agent, those actions, when not viewed as dynamic forces, 
‘but as external static relations between the agent and its 
object, must of necessity like all external relations, and 
especially like the relation between transient agents and 
their objects, be changeable and transitional. That actions 
present a phase of external relativity is an indisputable 
assumption. In fact, as we have already pointed out, 
Maimonides stands alone in differentiating between actions 
and external relations and separating them into two distinct 
classes of predicables. Most of the philosophers had 
included actions in the class of external relations, permitting 
the use of the latter as well as that of the former. And so, 

VOL. VII. N 
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since Maimonides prohibits external relations on account of 
similarity, why should he not for the same reason prohibit 
actions? ° 

In his discussion of externai relations, Maimonides 
especially mentions the two classes enumerated by Aris- 
totle ; °° first, the relation of reciprocity, and, second, the 
rotation of degree of comparison. The former is designated 
by him by the term ma uyn, Arabic asls!, and the latter by 
the term On’, Arabic &5. Both of these kinds are inad- 
missible. In rejecting the former kind, he states its reason 
that it is characteristic of such correlatives to be reciprocally 
convertible. The contention of this phrase has been 
variously interpreted by the commentators, and, as usual, 


87 Cf. Or Adonai, 1, III, 3, p. 23a. ‘ Since attributes by which a thing is 
described in its relation to something else, which implies non-existence, are 
inadmissible with respect to God, as e. g. the transition of an object froma 
state of potentiality to that of actuality [Moreh, II, 55], how then does he 
allow the use of attributes which only describe the actions of an object, 
as e.g. doing, acting, creating; since these, too, imply non-existence ; for 
before the deed, act or creation, the agent was potential and afterwards 
became actual.’ 

The meaning of this argument had been misunderstood by Abraham 
Shalom and Isaac Abrabanel. They interpreted the argument as follows: 
Since essential attributes are to be rejected on account of the implication 
of transition from potentiality to actuality, why should not actions be 
rejected for the same reason. And so both of them point out Crescas’s 
error in overlooking the distinction drawn by Maimonides himself between 


essential attributes and actions. (Cf. WB,’ wrt 2% “Ὁ pydy m3.) 
ΠΝ) Syp aiid mbyan asin pew aan ἼΩΝ moo sNann pan 
yon wdand ey .oonn ΠῚ ἼΝΦ i> dyer aw. moa my my 


Sonn on” ΓΒ ann pwd ans Is ΠῚ ON TS 
Cf. also Abrabanel’s commentary on the Moreh, 1, 55. The rendering 
of this argument by Dr, Julius Wolfsohn (Der Einfluss Gazali’s auf Chisdat 
Crescas, p. 38, note 2) is uncritical. Cf. also Kaufmann, Aétributenlehre, 
p. 416, note 85. 
68 Cf. Organon, Categories, ch. 7. 
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the ancients like Profiat Duran, Asher Crescas, Shem-tob, 
and Abrabanel had come nearer the truth than the moderns, 
like Solomon Maimon, Munk, and Friedlander. From the 
Organon we may gather the meaning of the statement to 
be as follows. Correlations are reciprocal not because of 
a reciprocal relation existing between two objects in reality, 
but because terms by which the related objects are 
designated are mutually implicative. Thus, ‘slave’ 
and ‘master’ are reciprocally correlative, but ‘ John’ and 
‘master’ are not so, though in reality John may be the 
slave of the master. Likewise, ‘wing’ and ‘winged crea- 
ture’ are reciprocally correlative, but ‘wing’ and ‘bird’ are 
not, though the bird is a winged creature. Suppose now 
that the term ‘slave’ were used homonymously, in a sense 
absolutely divorced from its original meaning, would it 
still be correlative with ‘master’? In other words, must 
a reciprocal correlation be so in reality as well as in name? 
Maimonides seems to think that the two conditions are 
necessary. Reciprocally correlative terms must be mutually 
implicative in name and mutually interdependent in reality. 
Consequently he maintains that by whatever term you 
‘designate God, that term taken as it must be in an absolute 
sense is perforce a homonym, and therefore no reciprocal 
relation can exist between God and other beings. Thus, 
even if God is called the First Cause or Principle, unlike 
all other causes and principles, it is absolutely independent 
of its effect and consequence. ‘For’, says Maimonides, ‘it 
is characteristic of two correlatives by reciprocation to be 
mutually convertible, and God being necessary existence 
and everything besides being possible existence, there can 


be no such correlation between them.’ But, argues Crescas, 
69 Cf, zbid. 
N 
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while it is true that the divine existence, viewed as mere 
existence, is absolute and independent of anything else, 
when however it is viewed as causative existence it is 
because that in its causative nature it is even in reality 
dependent upon the existence of effects emanating from its 
essence. His existence is necessary because it is not ante- 
ceded by any prior cause, but it is causative because it is 
creative. The fact that His causativity is dependent upon 
the existence of its effects does not detract from the neces- 
sity of His own existence. For necessary existence means 
nothing but the absence of efficient causation. And thus 
while the divine existence is absolute, the divine causation 
is not.*” 

Furthermore, if time be eternal, God would share with 
it in the common property of eternity. To understand the 
full significance of this criticism we must first cite Aristotle’s 


τὸ Cf. Or Adonai, 1, III, 3, p.23b. ‘It is difficult to comprehend the 
statement made by Maimonides, namely, that there can be no perfect 
relation between God and His creatures on account of the condition that 
objects which are correlative must be reciprocally convertible. For, as 
a matter of fact, God must inevitably be conceived as Cause and Principle. 
Since a cause is so with respect to its effects and a principle likewise with 
respect to what follows from it, it is therefore evident that in this respect 
there exists some relation between them.’ 

I take this argument of Crescas to be an application of Algazali’s con- 
tention that necessary existence only implies the negation of prior causes. 
Algazali’s contention, as will be seen, reappears again in Crescas’s exposition 
of his own theory of Attributes (cf. zufra, ch. III, note rr0), In this 
argument, therefore, Crescas is reasoning from his own premise. It’s, truly 
speaking, not an argument against Maimonides, Of the same nature, as 
will be pointed out, is Crescas’s next argument from time. 

This underlying postulate of Crescas’s argument seems to have been 
overlooked by Abraham Shalom (cf. Ὁ N13" "> ὈΥΡΦ md) and 
Abrabanel (cf. 25) ’B δ" Π 77197 WINS), cf. also Kaufmann, 4étributenlehre, 
p- 389, note 47, and Julius Wolfsohn, Der Einfluss Gasali’s auf Chisdai 
Crescas, p. 38, note 1. 


μῶν». 
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definition of the phrase ‘being in time’. To be in time 
may mean two things, one, to co-exist w7th time, and, the 
other, to exist zz time and be measured by it. The 
second meaning, however, is rejected by Aristotle as being 
untrue. When, therefore, Maimonides queries whether 
there be any relation between God and time, he simply 
means whether it could be affirmed that God has existence 
7722 time, to which his answer is in the negative, for since 
time is consequent to motion, and motion to magnitude,” 
an inextended being cannot be said to have temporal 
existence in that sense. But the question is now raised by 
Crescas: Why cannot temporal relation be affirmed of God 
in the sense of co-existence zwz/k time, or to be when time 
is? The relation would then not be, as in the first case, of 
the dependence of God upon time, but rather of the com- 
monality of eternal co-existence of two independent entities, 
God and time. The hypothesis of eternal time, to be sure, 
is rejected by Maimonides, but that is on quite other 
grounds, and not because time, were it eternal, could not 
share with God the property of eternity.” 

_ Maimonides’ rejection of temporal relation in the case 
of God is still less justifiable ‘in view of what has been said 
in the second part in refutation of the premise that time is 
an accident consequent to motion’. Herein Crescas is 
pitting his own definition of time with all its corollaries 
against that of Maimonides, rather than criticizing the latter 

ΤΟΥ Physics, IV, 12, § 8. USEF. 1bid., IV; 12, ὃ 6. 

73 Cf. Or Adonai, I, 111, 3, p.23b. ‘Likewise with regard to his 
statement that there is no relation between God and time, even if we admit 
that time is one of the conditions of motion, the latter of which is a condition 
of corporeal objects, there can still be a relation and similarity between God 


and time with respect to eternity, especially if we assume that time is 
eternal.’ 74 Cf. ibid. 
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from his own premises. Following Aristotle, Maimonides 
defines time as an accident adjoined to motion, and to be 
in time is circumscribed by two conditions. In the first 
place, the temporal object must have motion,” and in the 
second place, it must be comprehended by the time,’® thus 
not co-existing with the whole of the time, but only with 
a part thereof. Therefore, the eternal translunary spheres, 
according to Aristotle, which are endowed with rotary 
motion, thus satisfying only one of the conditions, are said 
to be in time only by accident. The eternal immovable 
Intelligences, however, satisfying neither of the conditions, 
are not in time at all. And so God has no temporal rela- 
tion. Though God is said to have existed prior to the 
world, the priority referred to is causal rather than tem- 
poral, since prior to the emergence of matter there had 
been no time. But Crescas defines time as an accident of 
both motion and rest, meaning by the latter some positive 
entity and not a mere absence of motion.” Time, there- 
fore, being independent of motion, is likewise independent 
of matter, and had existed even before the creation of the 
universe. And so, the immovable eternal beings as well as 
God may be said to have existence in time. 

Finally,’* the divine negative attributes cannot form a 
privative judgement ; they must of necessity form a negative 
judgement, thus involving an indirect affirmation. Privative 
judgements are possible only in the case where the subject 
belongs to a different universe of discourse from that which 
the predicate belongs to. When we say that ‘a mathe- 
matical point is not red’, the judgement must truly be 

1 Cf. Physics, 1V, ΘῈ § 11. 76 Cf. 1bid., IV, 12, § 10. 


7 Or Adonai, I, 1, XVI, p. 11a, and I, II, XI, p. 19 ἃ. 
8 Jbid., 1, 111, III, p. 25 a. 


en 
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privative, denying red as well as all its correlatives, ‘ not 
red’ thus meaning colourless, because in the universe of 
mathematical points there is no colour. But in the pro- 
position ‘God is not ignorant’, while we negate not only 
human ignorance but also human knowledge, still, according 
to Maimonides, we affirm of God some knowledge which 
is identical with the divine essence, and which has no known 
relation with human knowledge. Thus the negation of 
knowledge in the case of God cannot be an absolute priva- 
tion of knowledge; it must only be a negation of human 
knowledge which indirectly implies the affirmation of divine 
knowledge. Since divine knowledge is thus affirmed by 
the negation of human knowledge, the two must have some 
kind of relation, however vague and inarticulate. Divine 
knowledge, says Crescas, must accordingly be ‘some kind 
of apprehension’. Now, let us designate that ‘some kind 


of apprehension’ by the letter X, and see whereabouts it 
would lead us.” 


79 Cf, Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p.25a. ‘It is quite evident that when we attri- 
bute to God knowledge and power in a particular sense, meaning by know- 
ledge the negation of its counterpart, namely, human knowledge (literally, 
; ignorance], and by power, the negation of human power (literally, impotence], 
either of these two terms ascribed to Him must of necessity imply some- 
thing positive. For even though His knowledge is as different from our 
knowledge as His essence differs from our essence, still that which is 
implied in the negation of human knowledge (literally, ignorance] must be 
some kind of comprehension or perception. That the negation of human 
knowledge [literally, ignorance] must imply [the affirmation of] something 
positive and cognoscible, is beyond dispute, since [being] the counterpart of 
that [negated] human knowledge (literally, ignorance], [it] must indicate 
a certain [positive] thing, namely, some kind of perception.’ 

I have translated the term “MD by ‘counterpart’ rather than by 
‘contrary’, throughout these passages. I have likewise taken the terms 
ἜΣ" and mwsb to mean respectively human knowledge and human 
ignorance in general, which in contrast with divine knowledge and power, 
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First, what would be the relation of that X to the 
divine essence? It cannot be accidental nor essential to it, 
since both are debarred by Maimonides. It must, therefore, 
be identical with the essence. But _X, as we have said, is 
not entirely unknowable ; for so much is known of it that 
it is ‘some kind of apprehension’. The question is now, 
Is it co-extensive with the essence or not? In the former 
case, the essence would have to be knowable; and in the 
latter, the essence would have to be composed of a knowable 
and unknowable part.°° 

Furthermore, as X stands for the divine correlative of 
human knowledge, so would Y stand for the divine corre- 
lative of human power. Now, since human knowledge and 
power are different, X and Y will have to be different. 


are nothing but ignorance and impotence at their best. For I think that 
Crescas understood the term ‘negative attributes’, used by Maimonides, in 
the same sense as I interpreted it in ch. I. According to my rendering 
and interpretation of this argument as well as of those that follow, the 
objections raised against them by Abraham Shalom in his Neveh Shalom 
are ill-founded. (Cf. Neveh Shalom, XII,1, ΓΝ; Jéel, Don Chasdai Crescas, 
p. 31; cf. also Ee Hayyim by Aaron ben Elijah the Karaite, ch. 71.) 

80 Cf. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p.25a. ‘Therefore I say that if this com- 
prehension and whatever it implies were not something positive and essential 
to the Blessed One, it would have to be His essence itself, inasmuch as it could 
not be an accidental attribute, since God can bear no relation whatsoever to 
accidents. Now, if it were His essence itself, it would give rise to either of 
these two absurdities. First, were His essence to include nothing but what 
we understand by the term comprehension, His essence would then have to 
be knowable. Second, were His essence to include something besides what 
we understand by the term comprehension, it would then have~to be 
composed of two parts, namely, that which we understand by the term 
comprehension and that of which we have no knowledge at all. Either of 
these two consequences is absolutely absurd, That the divine essence 
cannot be an object of our knowledge, is well known to every novice in 
Metaphysics; and that His essence cannot likewise be composed of two 
parts is due to the fact that God would in that case have one possible 
existence.’ (Cf. Neveh Shalom, ibid. 


δι᾿- 
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Hence, if these attributes were identical with God’s essence, 
His essence would be composite. 

Finaily, suppose, however, that X is absolutely unrelated 
with human knowledge, and that is not even ‘some kind of 
apprehension’. The proposition ‘God is knowing’, which 
according to Maimonides means that ‘ God is not ignorant’, 
would, therefore, be the exclusion of human knowledge and 
the lack thereof without at the same time affirming divine 
knowledge.®' But the judgement could not be privative, for 
though the divine knowledge is absolutely unrelated to the 
human knowledge, and cannot therefore be indirectly 
affirmed by the negation of the latter, there is, however, 
an absolutely unique divine knowledge which cannot be 
denied in the same way as we can deny mathematical 
colour. And so, negative attributes form negative judge- 
ments. But according to Maimonides negative attributes 
mean that God neither possesses those attributes as they 
are stated, nor their opposites. This, however, is contrary 
to the law of excluded middle. 


81 Cf, zbid. ‘Again, it has been shown, that the terms knowledge and 
power, when applied to God, must mean something positive and cognoscible, 
since in the case of negating [of God] either human knowledge (literally, 
ignorance] or Auman power [literally, impotence] we must understand 
[indirectly to affirm of Him] something [positive], namely, either the 
[divine] counterpart of human knowledge [literally, ignorance] or the [divine | 
counterpart of human power (literally, impotence]. But it is clear that 
whatever is meant by the [divine] counterpart of human knowledge (literally, 
ignorance] is not identical with whatever is meant by the [divine] counter- 
part of human power (literally, impotence]. Consequently the meaning of 
the one must differ from that of the other. Hence it follows that neither of 
them can be taken as identical with the divine essence, for in that case His 
essence would be composed of different parts.’ (Cf. Neveh Shalom, ibid.) 

82 Cf. bid. ‘Again, if his conclusion with regard to the denial of 
essential attributes were true..... it would be impossible to aftirm of God 
any positive implication of those attributes, inasmuch as the denial thereof 
is not because we are ignorant of any of His essential attributes but because 
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From his arguments against Maimonides’ theory of 
attributes, Crescas passes over to a discussion of the relation 
between essence and existence. In its origin, among the 
Arabs and Jews, the problem of essence and existence was 
much simpler than in its later development among the 
Schoolmen. To the latter the problem presented itself in 
the following form. Assuming the presence of a distinction 
between essence and existence within actual beings they 
ask, What does that distinction consist in?’* The various 
answers given to the question ran parallel to the solutions 
offered to the problem of universals, real, conceptual, or 
nominal, This evolved form of the problem, however, 
bears only a remote resemblance to what seems to have 
been its nucleus, namely, the controversy of Avicenna and 
Averroes. To these Arabic thinkers the problem of essence 
and existence presented itself in the form whether existence 
is an accidental or an essential universal, and it originated 
in the following manner : 

That which is divided into the ten Categories is desig- 
nated by Aristotle by the word τὸ ὄν. The corresponding 
Arabic term is sy=5\!, a passive participle from a root 
meaning ‘to find’ (s=5). In the Arabic language that 


He does not possess any. Thus, God will have to be deprived of whatever 
we understand by comprehension or power. Neither of these can, therefore, 
be ascribed to Him either as parts of His essence or as essential attributes. 
But as it is evident that any kind of ignorance or impotence []. 6. human 
knowledge and power] must be negated of Him, it follows that’ He is 
negated both contraries or opposites, namely, knowledge [i.e. divine] and 
ignorance []. 6. human knowledge], power [i.e. divine], and impotence 
(i.e. human power].’ But that is most absurd and inane (cf. Neveh Shalom, 
ibid. ; Joél, Don Chasdai Crescas, p. 31 ; Kaufmann, Attributenlehre, p. 478, 
note 162; Julius Wolfsohn, Einfluss Algazalis, p. 40). 

8. Cf. R. P. Kleutgen, La Philosophie scholastique, vol. U1, chap. II; 
M. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, pp. 108-9. 
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passive participle joined to a noun A in the nominative 
case forms a proposition meaning ‘A is existent’. Now, 
in this proposition, it is clear, that the existence affirmed of 
A must be accidental to it, for were it identical with the 
essence of A, argues Avicenna, ‘ A is existent’ would mean 
‘Ais A’. Existence is thus an accident. ‘Being’, τὸ ov, 
Or se9h1, which is divided into the ten categories, is there- 
fore resolvable into ‘that which is’, having itself existence 
superadded to its essence, and so is existence accidental to 
the essence of all the ten categories. And, like all accidents, 
existence is applied to different subjects in unequal sense. 
Meaning independent reality outside the mind, existence is 
primarily applied to substances which are self-existent, and 
through these to the accidents of quality and quantity, and 
through qualitatively or quantitatively modified substances, 
it is also applied to the residual accidents.** As the com- 


84 According to Isaac Albalag (commentary on Algazali’s Intentions) the 
problem of essence and existence and unity had its origin in two apparently 
contradictory statements which he alleges to be found in the works of 
Aristotle. In the Metaphysics (IV, 2) Aristotle identifies being (70 dv) and 
unity (τὸ ἕν) with the essence of the subject of which they are predicated. 
In De Anima, however, says Albalag, being and unity are stated to be 
accidental to essence. 
sim pessin poy by san yen προ cad para ayo coma 
ΔΤ poy Sy apsan syn nnn Wasa ABDI WON PD YN ἼΩΝ 
emai Sy eine j2ba5s pny’) yao ἽΠΝ ΠῸΞ [3 Wwe NIM 

(xD πυπὸν 

I was, however, unable to identify Albalag’s reference in De Anima. 
In De Anima, 11, 1, 7, the only place in that book where being and unity 
are discussed, there is no indication that Aristotle had considered them as 
accidents. 

Cf. also Shemtob’s commentary on the Moreh, I, 57. 

In my exposition of the reason that had led Avicenna to consider 
existence as an accident, I have followed Averroes. (Cf. Destruction of the 
Destruction, Disputation VII; Epitome of the Metaphysics, 1. The Jatter 
passage is quoted by Munk, Guide, vol. I, ch. 57, p. 231. Paraphrases of 
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position of essence and existence, which is now assumed 
in every being, must necessarily be occasioned by a pre- 
ceding cause, that cause itself, in order to avoid an infinite 


this passage of Averroes is found in almost every commentary on the Moreh; 
cf. also infra, note 86). 

The following observation on the meaning of the Hebrew words 
MND, ΓΥΝ ΧΟ, Nw", may be of some interest. In early Hebrew translations 
from the Arabic the terms FW" (being) and ΓΝ (existence), were 
synonymous, both contrasted with ΤΠ (quiddity), cf. Hebrew translation 
of Algazali’s Intentions, Part 11, Metaphysics. 

NIN SDN nydy N17 WS Nw 35D ODNpP ww 1D AN AN 
mann wnda 

In the Hebrew translation of Aegidius de Colonna’s De Esse et Essentia, 
however, the term ΓΝ 2 is used as synonymous with Nj, both of which 
are contrasted with Nw, 


325 TARA IN MYON ANN ἽΣΙ ΝῚΠ MwA! Nn ANID 37s 
(Ρ. 96). 

The following explanation seems to me to be quite plausible. 

The Arabs, and after them the Jews, rendered the Greek οὐσία and τὸ ov, 
both from a root meaning ‘to be’, by 8.95.9 (MINS) and S9>52 (NN1D3), 
which, derived from the root ‘to find’, usually mean ‘existence’ and 
‘existent’, respectively. In addition to ‘existence’, they coined the term 
inal. (ind), that is, ‘quiddity’. ‘Existence’ was to them the accident of 
‘quiddity’. Andso even when οὐσία and τὸ ὄν are translated literally by 
ἘΠῚ (nv or Myw) and 2S (m7), from ‘to be’, the latter are considered 
as synonymous with ‘existence’ and therefore accidents of ‘quiddity’. 
According to Averroes, as we shall see, the distinction of ‘ existence’ and 
‘quiddity’ originally sprang from that inaccurate Arabic translation of the 
term οὐσία. 

Now, the Scholastics used the term essentia among other terms for the 
Greek οὐσία. Adopting from the Arabs the guidditas they used it synonym- 
ously with essentia. Again, the Arabic 255 (MINYID) became esse tvhich, 
as is well known, is used by the Schoolmen in the sense of existentia. 
Likewise, the Arabic 9.93.9. (N¥81D)) became evs. And just as the Arabs and 
Jews used to speak of the distinction between ‘existence’ and ‘ quiddity’ 
so they speak of the distinction between esse and essentia seu quidditas or 
ens and essentia seu quidditas. 

Thus while the Hebrew ΣΥΝ Υ and the Latin essentia are both originally 
translations from the Greek οὐσία, in the historical development of ideas 


a a 
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chain of cause and effect, we must assume to be free from 
that composition. Thus Avicenna concludes that in God 
there is no distinction of essence and existence.** 


they have drifted away far apart from each other. Essentia is identical 
with ΓΛ, which is quite the opposite of MINN, and ΓΊΝΟΥ is identical 
with esse, which is the antithesis of essentia. 

Some of the Hebrew translators from the Latin saw that point clearly. 
Thus the translator of Thomas Aquinas renders the title of the latter’s 
De ente et essentia by N\NDI) δ ἈΝ) WON (quoted by Steinschneider, 
Uebersetzungen, ὃ 295, 5). He likewise translates literally essentia by 
Nv and ens by AN, giving, however, for the latter its traditional Hebrew 
equivalent NY‘), 


an owe mp> xin woyws owda yan ov on ΖΝ πον 

(quoted iid.) POON MYND MIMD ΟΣ owba evo 5”4 

The translator of Aegidius, however, renders the title De esse et essentia 
by MINT) ΝΣ WON. This, as we have seen, is inaccurate. For 
ens 1s NN), and esse is NINN. Again, while both essentia and ΤΠ ΜΝ are 
translations from the Greek οὐσία, their meanings are quite different. He 
likewise renders the phrase essentia seu quidditas by DINO Ἰδὲ Nw yD, 
the first part of which is wrong again for the same reason. It should be 
observed that the phrase sez gucdditas, which the translator had in his Latin 
text, is not found in the Venice edition of 1503 of Aegidius’s De esse et 
essentia. 

85 There is a very important question which I wish to raise at this 
point. In the literature dealing with the problem of essence and existence 
we find two different formulas which are invariably used in affirming the 
absence of any distinction between essence and existence in the divine 
being. 

The first formula employed by Maimonides and some of his commentators 
states that in God essence and existence are identical. The following quotations 
will illustrate it : 


(7) Ἔ “πὶ 75D) IMND YON) CANNON) WY MIND AYN 
ov) INS 737 ond ἸΓΊΝΟΝ ΟῚ ΓΊΝΥΣΠ ΡΠ Nn ὕπ᾽ sans 
(ow anion ὃν wine aw 

Qpas) onind sia ἸΠΊΝ ΝΟ bax... ἽΠΝ anima. inieynw 50 
(n”3 “bp (ow 

Ν᾽ ἼΣῚ ἸΝΦ “ny mben Sy ἼΘΝΟΠ yon Sy opp on aan 
(8B 2 UND 7 “N) IosyD 
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In opposition to this view, Averroes maintains that 
existence is identical with essence. The two are indistin- 
guishable even in thought. Anything thought of is thought 

The second formula used by Avicenna and Algazali states that God is 
existence without essence added to tt. To illustrate: 
mina ponds) napw mim ὍΣ meso MIWA Ayn AN 430) 
(Ὁ mynd 
ndan ὁ") man ‘da pw Ny] Nn pwNTAY DIDN Dinaa 
(πὶ mbsw pvpipidvan 
The question may now be raised whether these two different formulas 
are advisedly used, implying two distinct theories, or not. For several 
reasons it would seem that the two formulas do not imply two different 
theories. First, as far as we know, there is no record of any controversy 
between Maimonides and Avicenna and Algazali as to whether in God 
essence and existence are identical or He is existence without essence. 
Maimonides is generally believed to follow Avicenna and Algazali on that 


point, even though they use different formulas. Second, from the following 
quotations it may be conclusively deduced that the two formulas are used 


indiscriminately. 


xin minom meen ΞΡ Umino ΝΟῚ mays xin a ns Yen 
(Ὁ 715. 8m mon by wD wpwnp) 12 IAN 
Jie EE Eee 
Naw AMD NT AWN NTN Ne δ And Δ ΠΣ 1)" 
9) map 2 Msp ΓΝ WOMIN ἼΩΝ WD) DW mA a ΓΊΝΟΥ 
(πὸ Ἔ ὃν bn) ded ow 
But the following passage from Isaac Albalag’s commentary on Algazali’s 
Intentions of the Philosophers, would on the other hand indicate quite 
clearly that Albalag had taken the latter’s formula that God is existence 
without essence quite literally. 
‘ya non an ymin ΝΟΣ msn anes abyny ἼΩΝ q2"52 
Ὁ asym oyyn Sy qo sat ew mann ΠΝ πὶ aby Shy ays 
x” nyads ΤῊΣ 2525s) apo Sime meesen 
Again, from the following passage in Averroes’ Destruction of the 
Destruction, Disputation VIII, it would also seem that this was a point at 
issue between Algazali and Averroes as to the interpretation of Avicenna’s 


theory, the former maintaining that it meant that God is existence without 


essence, the latter that in God essence and existence are tdentical. 


nwxnd ἸΠ xd penn 5. ΠΡΌ 109 pian mt... 972 ἫΝ 
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of as existent. This essential existence, to be sure, cannot 
be affirmed as the predicate of a subject in a logical pro- 
position without involving tautology. But conceptual 
existences may have counterparts in reality, or may not 
have them. The idea of God and angels, for instance, has 
something in reality to correspond with it. The idea of 
centaurs on the other hand, though likewise involving 
existence, has nothing outside the mind to correspond with 
it. The former idea is, therefore, a true one (4An07js—Gole— 
pry), the latter idea is a false one (Wevd7js— 3S—an). 
For truth is the correspondence of what is conceived with 
what is perceived. To express this distinction between 
a true and a false idea we either affirm or deny of a thing 
its existence outside the mind. The test of such existence 
is knowledge, direct or indirect. Of a true idea we, there- 
fore, affirm that it is directly perceived or otherwise known 
to agree with reality. Now, in the Arabic language, says 


meesony woNT ores) ΠΊΝΟΥΝ ΝΌΞ map ΝΟῚ map xba meso 
Sypnn wap pox ἼΝΗΠ am ΔΊΟΥ Sy Ap sin 2923 
xine oman by Row ws > ἼΝΠΠ aw owE Niny ADI eK 
may wo d$> mind 1 px say xd ΤΙΝ adnny man wb ps 

(πὶ nbsw jndann nan) ὉΠ ΤΌΣ wnat 555. ΝῚΠ 


That these two formulas represent two distinct theories, would also 
seem to follow from this passage of Thomas Aquinas's De ente et essentia. 
‘ Aliquid enim est, sicut Deus, cuius essentia est ipsum suum esse; et ideo 
inveniuntur aligqui philosophi dicentes quod Deus non habet essentiam, quia 
essentia eius non est aliud quam esse eius.’ As to who the αἰεί philosophi 
were, Cajetan identifies them with the Platonists, a term, as has been 
observed, used by him loosely to indicate some gnostic sect (cf. De ente 
et essentia, ed, Emile Bruneteau, Paris, 1914, p. 114, note 1). It is more 
probable that Thomas refers there to Algazali. Professor Maurice De Wulf, 
however, was kind enough to advise me that in his opinion the phrase 
aliqui philosophi refers to some contemporary teachers in the University of 
Paris and not necessarily to some well-known philosophers. 
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Averroes, the same root 4», ‘to find’, which signifies the 
essential existence, means also to find out the presence of 
something by means of the senses or of the intellect. 
Thus ‘God is existent’ means that God is perceived or 
known to have objective reality corresponding to our sub- 
jective idea of Him. In the proposition ‘centaurs are not 
existent’ we likewise mean to deny the perception of 
centaurs to agree with our conception thereof. In either 
case, however, ideal existence is identical with essence.®® 
The same difference of opinion between Avicenna and 
Averroes recurs with regard to the attribute of unity. 


86 Cf, Narboni’s Commentary on Algazali’s Intentions, Metaphysics, 


Part I. 
ΓΝ ἜΣ δἰ NID 3 Myo sw m ws jas 3n5) 
νη Sy ΠῚ ws am oan aa pryn by maw ΝΎ ow 
mdavion [Ὁ Sow Sy mnoxa ox Sax [pap a map by ΠῚ 
DION DP Nyon INSVY AWSIY AYN NY IIT pad Ws ΒΗ 
yy apnynr ἸΔ ins ox das «5. ΚΠ pea [ayn ar Sy ΠῚ 
5202 ἼΩΝ ΠῚ NI.799) ,997m Mmosyn ow ὃν any sense Sy 2 
ΝΠ SSDI OVY NWT M4 mibpyan Myon Nid ANNY ym ΓΤ ΝΠ 
sos ono peda wow ain bax ΠΡΟ Sy ΠῚ ΠῚ ama nynona 
Jayna Sy ΠῚ aan anyn pwda isso aby ony ΡΠ ΡΠ 
Sysm non ὈΝῚ ΠΊΡΟΠῚ oxsyn by ans odin opr ὙΠ ἼΩΝ 
xo oxsoon ows onyp yoy ὙΠ. pene Senn een aan nd enya 
yoy ΠῚ" ses py Sax ΠΡΟ Sy mam Wanna poy won jar ὃν 
Σ΄ yaw xd o»moxdo ow aim jain ΣΙ 5 sim Wmiosyn ow 
But Aristotle himself, as is well known, distinguishes four different 
usages of the term τὸ ὄν, two of which correspond to those mentioned by 
Averroes, namely, (1) in the sense of truth and falsehood (Τὸ ὃν λέγεται τὸ 
μὲν κατὰ συμβεβηκός), (2) that which is divided into the categories (Ἔτι τὸ 
εἶναι σημαίνει καὶ τὸ ἔστιν ὅτι ἀληθές, TO δὲ μὴ εἶναι ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθὲς ἀλλὰ ψεῦδος) 
(cf. Metaphysics, IV, 7, V, 2; Grote, Aristotle, vol. I, chap. III). Thus it is 
not altogether the translator's fault that Avicenna confused the two mean- 
ings of the term (see the interpretation of Averroes’ criticism given by 
Munk, Guide, vol. I, p. 231). 


he oe τ 
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Here, again, for similar reasons Avicenna maintains that, 
like existence, unity is only accidental to essence. Aver- 
roes, on the contrary, maintains that unity is identical with 
essence, but distinguishing between absolute and numerical 
unity, he admits the latter to be accidental, and it is this 
accidental kind of unity that is always referred to in 
propositions affirming unity. 

Among Jewish philosophers, Maimonides and his im- 
mediate disciples 57 followed Avicenna. All later Jewish 
thinkers accepted the view of Averroes.*8 Having a new 
theory of his own, Crescas undertakes to expose the 
untenability of both the old systems. 

Whatever the meaning of existence with respect to 
creatures may be, contends Crescas, with respect to God it 
is generally admitted, by both the Avicennean and the 
Averroesean groups, that existence is identical with the 
divine essence. Hence it must be inferred that they all 
interpret the attribute of existence homonymously, for as 
there is no relation between the divine and the created 
essence, so there cannot be any relation between their 


87 Cf. Drei Abhandlungen von Josef ὦ. Jehuda (AIM V/A ἢ)" TON 
ΓΞΙΣῚΠ 257), edited by Moritz Léwy, Berlin, 1879, Hebrew text, p. 15. 

88 Cf, commentaries. on the Moreh, as well as the commentaries of 
Narboni and Albalag on Algazali’s Intentions. Cf. also Albo’s Ikkarim, 11, 
ch. 1. Narboni, in his commentary on the Intentions, after quoting at 
length Averroes’ arguments against Avicenna, adds the following remark : 
‘I have dwelt rather too long on this subject, because I have noticed that 
the savant, our Master Moses [i.e. Maimonides], following Algazali and 
Avicenna, had begun one of his chapters by saying that ‘‘existence is an 
accident superadded to the existent being’’. Would that that statement had 


not existed.’ 
PADI Jw Aw wan psnA ΤΙΝῚ ΠῸΡ ΠῚ ΝΣ ΠΣ ΝΠῚ 
ΓΊΝΥΩΠ pray papa Snnnw ἽΝ ΜΔ ND JIN) WN ἸῺΝ ΠΡῚ ans 
ΟΝΥΩΣ ΝΟῚ in vor ΝΥΘΣ ΠῚΡ aap 
VOL. VII. O 
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existences. Consequently, queries Crescas, ‘Would that 
I could conceive what is the significance of the term exist- 
ence when applied to God, for our affirmation that God 
is existent, in which the latter term is not different from 
the former, is tantamount to our saying that God is God ’.8 
Two inaccuracies of this argument of Crescas must not be 
passed over unnoticed. In the first place the inference 
that the homonymous interpretation of the term existence 
must follow its identification with the divine essence, is 
erroneous. Gersonides, for instance, follows Averroes in 
the identification of essence and existence, and still inter- 
prets the latter ambiguously, according to the distinction 
of priority and posteriority.°? In the second place, in 
interpreting existence homonymously Maimonides circum- 
vents the objection of tautology by taking it as an emphasis 
of the negation of non-existence.*! 

But the objection may be urged even with regard to 
created existences if we accept the view of Averroes and 
his followers, who consider existence to be nothing but the 
essence. For, according to this view, the proposition ‘man 
is existent’ or ‘white is existent’ would be equivalent to 
saying ‘man is man’ or ‘ white is white’.°* This criticism 
is neither original nor irrefutable. In fact, it is the very 
same argument that had been advanced by Algazali in 
support of the Avicennean theory of the distinction between 
existence and essence.°*? Again, Averroes’s refutation 


8 Oy Adonai, Ἵ, 111, 1, p. 21b-22a. 

"Ὁ Cf. Milhamot, V, 111, 12, p. 46b, and III, 3, p. 23 a. 

1 Cf. Moreh, I, 58. 92 Or Adonai, I, III, 1, Ὁ. 22a. 
% Cf, Algazali’s Intentions, Metaphysics: In refutation of the view that 
existence and essence are identical, he says: ‘This is refutable on two 
grounds: first, when we say the substance is existent it is evidently 


a proposition conjoined of two terms. Now if the existence of the substance 


a 
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thereof, based upon a distinction in the use of the term 
existence, was well known and had been quoted by all the 
commentators on the Moreh. 

The view held by Avicenna that existence is only acci- 
dental to the essence, says Crescas, is still less tenable. 
The term accident had been used by Avicenna in two 
senses, a general and a specific.*® In its general sense the 
term is applied to everything which requires a subject of 
inhesion. In its specific sense, however, it is applied only 
to those that require a subject of inhesion, and of which the 
subject of inhesion is independent, as, for instance, w/zée 
and cloth. Form, therefore, though an accident in the 
general meaning, having no existence apart from matter, 
is not an accident in the specific meaning of the term, since 
Matter in its turn has no subsistence without Form. And 
so Form is included among the four Substances. It is with 
reference to these two meanings of the term accident, if 
I am not mistaken, that Crescas urges the next two 
arguments against Avicenna’s accidental interpretation of 


were the essence of it, our statement would assert that substance is 
substance.’ 


“N37 NSD] DSP ΟΝ OD INN D5 3D ISI AN... 


ὮΝ DST WTWOND HT LOSPN PY ΝΠ NIN 7 5) fav Ind 

% Cf. supra, notes 84 and 86, 

95 Cf. Algazali’s Intentions, Metaphysics, I. He divides there existence 
(MND) into twe classes ; one, which needs an abode ({3¥1D) as accidents 
(D°p!d), and another, which has no need for an abode. Those which need 
an abode are again divided into two classes: one, where the abode is 
independent of the accident, and, another, where the abode is dependent 
upon the accident. In the former case the accident bears the name accident 
(APD), whereas the abode is called the subject (NU43). In the latter case 
the accident is called Form (ΠΝ) whereas the abode is called ὕλη dyn). 
In fact the inclusion of the Form among the Substances is opposed by the 
Mutakallemim, who consider it as a mere accident dependent upon its abode 
(cf. Moreh, 1, 73, proposition 8). 

Og 
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existence. Assuming at first that by interpreting existence 
as an accident Avicenna uses the term accident in its 
specific sense, Crescas attempts to reduce that view to an 
absurdity.°® If anything, said to be existent, has its 
existence added to its essence, that existence, which we 
may designate as primary, being merely an accident, cannot 
be self-subsistent. In compliance with the definition of 
accident it must have existence in something else. Thus 
accidental primary existence will have accidental secondary 
existence. By analogous reasoning the secondary existence 
will need to have tertiary, and so the process may go on 
ad infinitum.” 


% Or Adonai, I, III, 1, p. 22a. ‘No less a difficulty may be pointed out 
in the view of him who states that existence in all other beings is outside the 
essence to which the former is superadded as an accident. For if existence 
is an accident it must have a subject of inhesion, and thus existence will 
have existence. If the other existence is also an accident, that, too, will 
require a subject of inhesion and thus will have a still other existence, and 
so on to infinity.’ 

ὃ: This argument had been anticipated by many authors. Joseph Ben 
Judah, Ibn Aknin, a disciple of Maimonides, both raises and answers this 
objection (cf. Drvet Abhandlungen von Josef b. Jehuda, von Moritz Léwy, 
Berlin, 1879, Hebrew text, p. 15: 


ΝΣ ANN NW 77 ΝΥ ayn TINY 7 AWS ἼΩΝ) DON) 
19» ΤΙΝΌΣ NSD] NINO ΠῚ A 18] NIN ND NYDN NT ΠΡ 
(man nda Ss payn 
It is also found in Albalag’s commentary on the Intentions, Metaphysics : 
ming ΡΠ Di [ΓΊΝΟΥ Π xn pds] Nim’ WSN ON 
smvdan onda sy 72) yma miwsndy nies ΓΊΝΟΥ 
The argument is also found in Aegidius’s De esse et essentia, which had 


been translated into Hebrew at about the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Jews’ College, London, 268) : | 


3279 men 1 mA Ayan ATT Nn mew sat bow yw 5΄Ν 
siny men ime ΟΣ say pans ΔΊ $b say ΤΊ Π aya) ΠΝ 
ans at mw poy jaAnwetn azod by sayy w> jrosya 
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If you say, as had been really suggested by Algazali, 
that existence, like Form, is an accident only in the general 
acceptation of the term, on account of its dependence upon 
essence, but again like Form it is a substance, and thus 
capable of self-subsistence, the question is, Why should 
existence be called accident any more than Form, since 
both, though accidents in the general sense of the term, 
are not accidents in its specific sense?®* Thus, existence 
can be neither identical with the essence nor accidental 
to it. 

Nor can unity be identical with or accidental to the 
essence. The arguments employed here by Crescas are 
merely a repetition of those employed by him in the case 
of existence. There is, however, one novel argument. 
Quoting the commonly accepted definition of unity as the 
negation of diversity, he continues: ‘and if we say that 
unity, signifying the absence of plurality, is identical with 


ΠΟΣῚ bys sad mw ΝῚΠΦ aya jowyon 555 meen nap ΠΤ 
man ondad mapa a>ban ana nans 
Likewise Gersonides urges the same argument against the accidentality 
of unity, which he says may also be applied to the accidentality of existence ; 
> ef. Milhamot, V, 12. 
ayn) mn 2 NYO) ΠῸ APO Tyo InN 325 b> ΠῚ ONY ΠΝ 
ἼΠΝ sinwa ἜΝΙ amy ano onda ava psy Ὁ ὍΠΩΣ anpon ma 
maon nator... .. mdan xd dx aby ΔῈ ὈΝΥΌΣ ans app oo 
ayo yoy ayo any νὸν 5’ ΝΝῸΣ nat 55 pyyy ἼΩΝ) 973 


sminon by ΠΡ) ΠΡ 
%8 ‘Furthermore, existence is like Form in its relation to Matter, since, 
according to their contention, without that accident [i.e. existence] 
the subject would have been nonexistent. And so, since that accident 
bestows existence and permanency upon the substance, it deserves to be 
called Substance prior to the subject. just as Form is called Substance prior 
to Matter, as it has been stated in the Physics, Book I. But existence is 
called by them accident, which is an incorrigible contradiction.’ 
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the essence of the object predicated by one, it would follow 
that all objects described by one are one in essence ’.%® 
This argument may be easily identified as the application 
of the well-known mediaeval argument against the identity 
theory of universals as well as against monopsychism.!” 


CHAPTER III 
CRESCAS’S THEORY OF ATTRIBUTES. 


IT would be comparatively easy and not altogether 
unjustifiable to dismiss Crescas’s theory of attributes as 
a conglomeration of incongruous statements. Such, indeed, 
was the verdict passed upon it by an early critic. The 
difficulties which one encounters in the attempt to give 
a constructive presentation of his view are many. Besides 
the lack of coherence and definiteness in his exposition, 
Crescas seems radically to contradict himself. Starting out 
to prove that divine. attributes are positive, upon getting 
embroiled in the inevitable difficulties consequent to such 
a thesis, without much ado Crescas quite unostentatiously 
concludes that after all some of the attributes are negative 

99. Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p. 22b. 

100 Cf. Gersonides, Milhamot, V, 12. ‘ For if unity were a genus it could 
not be predicated of the differentiae by which the species which are included 
under it are classified, for the genus cannot be predicated of the differentiae 


by which its subordinate species are classified. For example, animality is 
not predicable of rationality and volatility.’ , 


Ὁ ἼΣΠΠ Sy ἼΠΝΠ sere awas onda an op ἼΠΝΠ oan one 
by sw» ΝΟ ὙΠ Ὁ Swom ona ap awe oon ona pdm ἼΩΝ 
spay a7 


101 Cf. Abraham Shalom’s Neveh Shalom, XII, I, 3. ‘It is surprising 
how that author changes his view in an instant.’ 
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in meaning. If negativity is to be the ultimate solution 
of some of the attributes, it had been asked, why should it 
not be equally applied to all the attributes, and what is 
then the meaning of all his contentions against Mai- 
monides ?1°? This inconsistency, however, is too apparent 
to be real, and the absence of any explanation on the part 
of the author of what appears to be an abrupt reversal of 
his own position, leads us at least to suspect whether his 
final statement does really reverse his original thesis. 
While we do not hold a brief for the author, defending him 
against his critics as to the adequacy of his justification of 
positive essential attributes, we shall, however, endeavour 
to give a constructive and consistent view of his attempt 
to do so. 

If the problem of attributes, as I have attempted to 
show in the first chapter, is in its final analysis a question 
as to the relation of the universal essence to the individual; 
in order to understand Crescas’s position on attributes we 
must first construct his theory of universals. Suggestions 
available for the construction of his theory of universals 
are abundant. He differs with both Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, and with the latter more than with the former. 
Admitting with Avicenna that the universal substance is 
distinct from the individual, he differs with him as to the 
relation between these two. According to Avicenna, 


102 Cf, zbrd., XII, I, 4. ‘This author has just stated that existence 
means not nonexistence, and that unity means the absence of plurality. 
How then could he have said, just an instant before, that existence and 
unity are essential attributes ?’ 


ΠΣ snda inva Sy ΠῚ meson asa yin am psn asm 
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while the universal does not exist apart from the indivi- 
dual, nor the individual apart from the universal, they can 
both at least be thought of as separate existences. But 
Crescas insists upon their mutual interdependence in 
thought. Differentiated in thought though they are, still in 
thought they are inseparable. Not only cannot rationality 
or animality be conceivable without the individual hu- 
man essence, but likewise the individual human essence 
cannot be conceived without the universal conceptions of 
rationality and animality. Such ‘essential universals’, he 
says, are ‘conditions’ of the individual essences, not mere 
mental abstractions or inventions, but real entities, so united 
as not to be distinguishable except by thought; but they 
are also so mutually implicative as not to be thought of 
one without the other. 

What essential universals, which form the definition, 
are to the individual essence of the defined object, all the 
attributes are to the divine essence, and they are positive. 
But before proceeding any further let us explain the special 
sense in which Crescas uses the term positive attribute. 
Positive attribute may mean two things. In the first place 
it means the existence of qualities distinct from the essence. 
In the second place, it means that any predicate affirmed 
of God is used in a sense not entirely unrelated to its 
original, ordinary meaning. In Hebrew the same word 
(AN) is used in these two senses. In English, however, we 
may call the one ‘attribute’ and the other ‘predicate’. 
Now, in the different theories of attributes which we have 
analysed in a previous chapter, the main controversy was 
not about the‘ attributes’, but rather about the ‘ predicates’. 
Both Maimonides and Gersonides admit that God does not 
possess any attributes distinct from His essence. Their 
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reasons, however, vary. The former maintains that in this 
respect God is absolutely different from other beings, 
whereas the latter believes that even in created beings 
essential universals are not distinguishable from the indivi- 
dual essence except in name. And so, while both deny 
the distinction of essence and ‘attribute’ within the divine 
substance, Maimonides interprets the ‘ predicates’ as nega- 
tives, that is to say, as homonymous terms, but Gersonides 
interprets them as positives, that is to say, as ambiguous 
terms applied to God and to other beings in a related sense, 
secundum prius et posterius. Now, Crescas, as we shall see, 
endeavours to prove that attributes are positive both in the 
sense that the divine substance is composed of essence and 
attribute, and in the sense that the predicate affirrned of 
God is a related term. This, however, does not mean to 
say that every single attribute is positive in both these 
senses. If it can be shown that a certain attribute, even in 
its application to other beings, has no positive meaning, it 
can still be calied positive predicate, because of its being 
applied to God and to other beings in a related sense. In 
the proposition A is Y, for instance, let us say that ΧΑ 
"means — Y. If we then affirm that ‘God is X’, using here 
«Χ in the same sense as in the proposition ‘4 is X’, we may 
then say that X in its application to God is a positive 
predicate, even though its meaning is negative. ‘ Positive’ 
in this sense would not refer at all to the positive content of 
the term employed as the predicate of the proposition ; it 
would rather refer to the posz/ive relation of the content of 
the term in its application to God, to the content of the 
same term in its application to other beings, the content 
itself being either positive or negative. 

Of all the attributes, existence and unity stand out as 
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a class by themselves. They are to every individual 
essence what its essential universals by which it is defined 
are to it. Man, for instance, besides his two essential 
universals, animality and rationality, and his many adventi- 
tious qualities, has also the two attributes existence and 
unity, which like the former are inseparable from his 
essence. For existence and unity are conditions of thought, 
without which nothing is conceivable. ‘Every essence 
must unconditionally have objective reality outside the 
mind’,!°* which is the meaning of existence; and every 
such actually existent substance must be one and limited. 

The relation that commonly obtains between the attri- 
butes of existence and unity and every individual essence, 
likewise holds true between both these attributes and the 
divine essence. As to the meaning of existence, however, 
there are two phases, a general and a specific. The general 
meaning is negative and invariable, but the specific meaning 
is positive and subject to variations. The general meaning 
of existence is non-subjectivity; that of unity is non- 
plurality. In that sense, each of these attributes is 
invariably applied, without any shade of difference, to 
accidents, substances, and God. The specific meaning of 
existence, however, is objectivity, and the specific meaning 
of unity is simplicity. In this positive phase each of these 
attributes is applied in different degrees to accidents, 
substances, and God. Substances are more objective than 

103 Or Adonai, I, 111, 1, Ὁ. 22a. 
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and cf, quotation in note 105. 
108 {bid., I, III, 8, pe 22 b. 
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accidents, since the latter have no reality except as part of 
the former. Likewise, substances are more simple than 
accidents, since the latter, again, are divisible not only by 
their own potentiality, but also by that of their subject of 
inhesion. And than both God is more real and more 
simple in a superlative degree.! 

All other attributes, however, that with respect to 
created beings are only accidental, differ in their application 
to God not only in degree but also in the manner of their 
relation to His essence, for all the divine attributes are 
inseparable and essential. Crescas especially mentions the 
attributes of Priority, Knowledge, and Power. Priority 
implies time, and time is an accident related to motion in 
all created being, and is subject to the variation of more or 
less. With respect to God, however, it is essential and 


105 Jbid., 1, III, 1, p. 22a. ‘It has thus been shown by an irrefutable 
argument that existence cannot be accidental to the essence. It must 
therefore be either identical with the essence itself or essential to it. 
Since it cannot be the essence itself, as it has been shown in the first 
argument, it must be essential to it, that is to say, that it is one of the 
conditions of the essence to exist outside the mind. Just as animality 
and rationality are said to be the human essence, so it is one of the 
conditions of the essence to have extra-mental existence. And so the term 
existence is applied univocally to all beings that are not prior to one 
another, that is, excluding accidents. Of substances and accidents, therefore, 
the term is applied ambiguously, since extramental existence is primarily 
applied to substance and through it subsequently to accidents. The general 
meaning, however, is that whatever is predicated by existence is not absent. 
It is in this sense of non-absence that the term is applied to God and 
to other substances, except that to God it is applied primarily and to 
other beings subsequently. It is thus clear that the term existence in its 
application to God and to other beings is not a perfect homonym, but it is a 
certain kind of ambiguity’ [1. 6. secundum prius et postertus|. Cf. also 
ibid., I, III, 1, p. 22b. ‘It is thus clear that unity is not the essence 
ects) | al ee nor anything added to the essence. It is something essential 
to everything that is actually existent and limited, and is a mental dis- 
tinction with respect to the absence of plurality.’ Cf. Hobot ha-Lebabot, I, 8. 
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inseparable as if it were His definition. Furthermore, it is 
used in a superlative sense; thus acquiring the meaning of 
first, eternal, or rather that of uncreated. The same holds 
also true of Knowledge and Power. In created beings they 
are acquired and accidental; in God they are inseparably 
essential. Again, in created beings they are each in a 
limited degree, in God they are in the highest degree 
possible. Thus all the divine attributes are ambiguous, but 
not homonymous terms. While they differ from their 
ordinary usage in degree, or in both degree and relation to 
essence, they all share in common their primary meaning. 
Existence, unity, priority, knowledge, and power, in their 
application to God, are in their primary meaning related to 
the corresponding terms in their application to created 
beings.?°° 

But would not that relation imply similarity? Crescas 
tries to answer this question as follows: Related terms are 
similar, when the relation has some numerical value ; that 
is to say, when the related terms are both finite. When 
one of the terms, however, is infinite, its relation to a finite 
term has no numerical value, and hence they are dissimilar. 
The divine attributes, as has been stated, are used in a 
superlative degree. His knowledge is infinite, and so are 
all his other attributes. Thus, while they are related in 
meaning to created attributes, their relation has no numerical 


value, whence it does not imply similarity. 


106 Cf. supra quotations in note 105. 

1% Jbid., 1, Il], 3, pp. 23b-24a. ‘We say, there is no doubt that any 
similarity between God and His creatures must be dismissed as impossible, 
Still, though the perfection [attributed to God and to His creatures] belong 
to the same genus, there is no similarity between them, since they are 
so widely distinguished whether with respect to necessity and possibility 
of existence or with respect to finitude and infinity. This is the meaning 
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There is another difficulty which Crescas endeavours to 
obviate. ‘It is now imperative upon us’, he says, ‘to 
explain why the negation of essential attributes does not 
necessarily follow our acceptance of the proposition that 
everything that is composed of two elements cannot be 
necessary existence. This difficulty presents itself in two 
ways. First, since there are many attributes, each of which 
is distinct from all others, it would follow that the attribute 
part of God, which is not unidentical with but is inseparable 
from His essence, would have to be composite. Second, 
the aggregate of those attributes taken as a whole, being 
distinct from the divine essence, would together with that 
essence imply a plurality in the divine substance. With 
regard to the first, Crescas maintains that all the attributes 
are mental modifications of the single attribute of Goodness. 
Though not identical with goodness, all the other attributes 
cannot be separated from it even in thought. The relation, 
therefore, of the individual attributes to the general good- 
ness is similar to that of the attribute as a whole to the 


essence.!°S It is this mental inseparability which makes 


«οὔ the verse “Τὸ whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness will ye 
compare unto Him?” [Isa. 40. 18], The prophet thereby explains that 
only that kind of similarity is forbidden to attribute to God which implies 
a certain comparison. But as the alleged similarity between God and 
His creatures is incomparable, for there can be no relation and also 
comparison between the infinite and the finite, there is no implication of 
real similarity in the affirmation of attributes.’ 

108 That the relation of the individual attributes to Goodness is, according 
to Crescas, similar to the relation of Goodness, or the totality of attributes, 
to the essence, may be inferred from the following passage: ‘Just as 
essence cannot be conceived without existence nor existence without 
essence, so the attribute cannot be conceived without its subject nor the 
subject without its attribute. And all the attributes are likewise com- 
prehended in absolute goodness, which is the sum total of all perfections’. 
Or Adonai, 1, III, 3, p. 25 Ὁ. 
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them all one. In this, indeed, he follows Maimonides’ 
explanation of the plurality of divine activities, with only 
the following two exceptions. Maimonides takes intelli- 
gence as the unifying principle, whereas Crescas takes 
goodness; and, again, Maimonides considers all other 
activities as different aspects of intelligence which are in 
reality identical with it, whereas Crescas considers the 
other attributes to be distinct from goodness. Upon the 
fundamental difference between intelligence and goodness 
more will be said later on.’ With regard to the second, 
Crescas maintains that the mental distinction between 
essence and attribute is not contradictory to the conception 
of necessary existence, since they are inseparable in thought. 
Necessary existence excludes composition only in so far as 
that composition would necessitate an external agent by 
which that existence would have been rendered conditional. 
Such would be the case if the divine substance were con- 
ceived to consist of parts which could in any way be 
separately conceived of. But in the divine substance the 
attributes and the essence cannot be thought of one 
without the other, just as the essence and the radiative 
quality of a luminous object cannot be thought of sepa- 
rately. It is the possibility of being separately conceived 
and not the mere fact of a mental distinction that militates 
against necessary existence.!° This answer, however, 
concludes Crescas, must be resorted to only in the case of 
attributes whose primary meaning is positive, as, for 
instance, Power and Knowledge. There are some attri- 


10° In the chapters on Crescas’s theory of Divine Omniscience and the 
Purpose of the Universe which are not included in this thesis, 

110 This line of reasoning sounds like a modified and moderated 
restatement of Algazali’s definition of absolute simplicity (cf. supra, chap. I, 
note 38 and chap. II, note 70), 
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butes whose positive meaning in the final analysis is 
nothing but a negation. The positive meaning of Exist- 
ence, for instance, is nothing but a mental antithesis of 
absence; that of unity is a mental antithesis of plurality ; 
that of priority when applied in a superlative sense of 
infinite priority comes to mean not-having-been-created, 
which is eternity, and in its final analysis, the absence of 
temporal relation. Though these attributes, too, are applied 
to God in the same positive sense as to created beings, 
their positive sense, however, in both cases is only a 
negation.!!? 


11 Or Adonai, I, III, 3, p.24b. ‘It is now left for us to explain that 
the negation of essential attributes must not necessarily follow the accepted 
proposition which states that whatever is composite cannot have necessary 
existence. The explanation of this is not difficult, and it may be stated 
in two ways. First, though with respect to ourselves the attributes are 
separate, with respect to God they are unified. The infinite goodness 
which is essential to God comprehends all the attributes rendering them 
one. Second, that proposition is true only under a certain condition, 
namely, when the joined and composite object is such that it requires 
an agent to perform its composition as, for instance, when each part 
of the composition is part of its essence, in which case we must say that 
the composition brought about by the composing agent is the cause of the 
.composite object. But the Blessed One has no divided substance, for His 
substance is simple in an absolute sense, and goodness in general follows 
from him essentially. Why, then, is it impossible that God should be 
necessary existence by His essence even though goodness in general or 
infinite knowledge, power, and the other perfections in particular, follow 
from Him essentially, just as light could have eradiated from a luminous 
object, even if that object were assumed to be necessary existence by its 
essence ? Would the assumption of necessary existence render the radiation 
of the light impossible? No! For the light is not something essentially 
different from the substance of the luminous object, and thus does not 
require an external agent to bring about its composition with the latter ; 
it is rather something essential to the luminous object and appropriately 
predicable thereof. That is exactly the meaning of divine attrributes. 
So much the more the attribute priority which is a mental distinction 
of His not having been created, existence which is an indication of His 
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This would seem entirely to dispose of the negative 
interpretation of Attributes. The burden of authority, 
however, weighed heavily, and while Crescas dared dis- 
agree with Maimonides, for which there had been many 
precedents, he could not completely ignore the views of 
Ibn Gabirol, Judah Halevi, Bahya Ibn Pekudah, and others, 
all of whom had incorporated the negative interpretation in 
their respective solutions of the problem of attributes. To 
avoid this predicament, Crescas interprets the texts of those 
authors so as to harmonize with his own view. His inter- 
pretation is based upon the distinction we have already 
pointed out between the two usages of the Hebrew word 
“Nn, one meaning ‘attribute’, the other ‘predicate’. The 
existence of essential attributes in the divine being, says 
Crescas, had never been denied by the ancients. They had 
only maintained that some ‘ predicates’ must be interpreted 
negatively, and those, too, only in the case when the predi- 
cates denote the essence itself. God, however, possesses 
essential attributes, and terms connoting those attributes 
are not to be taken as negatives. In the words of the 
author: ‘We must, therefore, say that whenever some of 
the savants exclude the positive meaning of attributes, 
interpreting them all as negations, they must be understood 
to refer only to such predicates as describe the essence 
itself. These alone cannot be taken in a positive sense. 
And note this distinction.’ 1” 

Thus the divine being consists of an essence and essential 


attributes, the unity of the former being preserved by the 


not being absent, and την which indicates that there is no plurality 
in His essence and that in no way does He contain any duality.’ 
112 Oy Adonai, 1, 111, 4, p. 26a: 
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mental inseparability of its parts. This view, says Crescas, 
is in conformity with the following statement which is found 
in the mystic writing called the Book of Creation. ‘The 
manner in which the flame is united with the coal is an 
illustration of the irruptible unity." The implication of 
this statement, continues he, is as follows: ‘ Just as essence 
cannot be conceived without existence nor existence with- 
out essence, so the attribute cannot be conceived without 
its subject nor the subject without its attribute; and all 
the attributes are comprehended in absolute goodness, 
which is the sum total of all perfections.’"* It is due to 
their failure to distinguish inseparable essential attributes 
from separable attributes that the philosophers, and espe- 
cially Maimonides, were compelled to reject the existence 
of divine attributes altogether. To them only two alterna- 
tives presented themselves, either attributes are identical 
with the essence or they are different from it, in the latter 
case implying plurality. That attributes may be unidentical 
with the essence and still both together be one, they failed 
to perceive. A similar error was made by them in their 
theory of knowledge. Finding it impossible to conceive 
‘the subject, object, and process of knowing as different 
things, they were forced to declare them all identical— 

U3 Jbid,, 1, III, 3, p.25b. The text of the Sefer Yezira is paraphrased 
by Crescas. Originally the passage reads as follows: ‘ Their end [i. e. of the 
Ten Sefirot] is inserted in their beginning, and their beginning in their 
end, even as the flame is joined to the coal. Know, think, and imagine, 


that the Lord is one and the Creator is one, and there is no second to 
that oneness, and before one what number can you name?’ 
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a view which is untenable for many reasons. But there, 
too, ‘the philosophers tripped and fell because they did 
not distinguish the essential from the identical’.° The 
ens intelligens is not identical with the zéellectus, but is 
essential to and inseparable from it. Attributes are, there- 
fore, positive, and have their real counterpart in the divine 
being. With this the knowability of God is no longer 
impossible. His essence, to be sure, can never be known ; 
His essential attributes, however, can be comprehended. 
While to Crescas the compatibility of essential attributes 
with absolute existence and unity seemed clear and indis- 
putable, his position has not escaped cavilling criticism. 
It has indeed been charged to be open to the same objec- 
tion that in his Refutation of the Christian Principles?" 
Crescas himself had pointed out in the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity. The type of trinitarian doctrine which 
Crescas deals with in his polemic is, generally speaking, 
that of the Western Church, though as to its identification 
with any specific creed I am not in a position to express 
an opinion.!!7 He outlines it as follows. The divine 
substance or Godhead consists of one essence and three 


U5 Or Adonai, IV, 11, p. 91 ἃ. 


16 Cf, DVS “PY Sia, originally written in Spanish, and translated 
into Hebrew by Joseph b. Shemtob. 

117 Professor George Foot Moore was kind enough to make the following 
observation. ‘The peculiar definition of the Christian theory of the Trinity 
which you find in Crescas is also to be found in Ramban’s Disputation with 
the controvertite Pablo before King James of Aragon, in 1263, the text of 
which was printed by Wagenseil in a volume under the title Zela Ignea 
Satanae, 1681. The passage is near the end of the Disputation. Ramban 
gives for the three persons of the Trinity, nda ypnn) mann. I take 
that Crescas’s f)¥1, and Ramban’s 75M are equivalent, not to voluntas, but 
benignitas, or caritas, i.e. not ‘ will” but ‘‘ good-will’, In this form, Power, 
Wisdom, Good-Will, we have the theory of the Trinity set forth by Abelard 


died 1142), which was condemned by a synod at Soissons, in r12r.’ 
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distinct personalities, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, corre- 
sponding respectively to the attributes of Power, Wisdom, 
and Will. The Personalities are not identical with the 
essence. The Personalities, furthermore, are distinct from 
each other, and are interrelated as cause and effect, the 
Father being the cause of the Son, and these two of the 
Holy Ghost. Again, the Personalities are the causes of 
their respectively corresponding three attributes. Finally, 
the three Personalities are co-equal, all of them being 
Gods.'8 In his criticism, Crescas chiefly assails that part 
of the doctrine which maintains the distinctness of the 
Personalities from the essence, showing that conception to 
be at variance with divine unity."° But according to the 
testimony of the translator, Isaac ben Shemtob, the same 
arguments that Crescas had urged against the distinctness 
of the Personalities were urged by others against his own 
theory of divine attributes, ‘I have noticed’, he says, ‘that 
some scholars had raised the same difficulties with respect 
to our author’s theory of divine attributes.’?2° The trans- 
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lator, however, comes to Crescas’s defence by pointing out 
a radical distinction between personalities and attributes, 
namely, that the former being causatively interrelated are 
necessarily many, whereas the latter are absolutely unified 
by absolute goodness.!* 

The abstruseness of Crescas’s reconciliation of essential 
attributes with absolute unity has also been pointed out by 
Abraham Shalom in his Dzvelling of Peace. ‘We may 
ask the author [i.e. Crescas] as follows: Are there essential 
attributes identical with the essence or added to it? for these 
are the only two possible alternatives. If he says that they 
are identical, he has gained nothing by interpreting Moses’ 
prayer to refer to essential attributes. ... If he says that 
these attributes, though distinct with respect to ourselves, 
are one with respect to God, then it must mean that they 
are identical. ... If the author retorts that the essential 
Attributes are indistinguishable from the essence except in 
thought, we may ask him again: Are they conceived in 
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thought to be essential or accidental? and thus we land 
again on the horns of our previous dilemma, and so we 
may go on asking and answering like that ad infinitum. 
The main point of this criticism, as it may be gathered, 
is that if things are one they must be identical, and if they 
are not identical they cannot be one. To take an object 
which is physically one, and call it two, because it is so 
conceived in thought, and then call it one again, because 
its parts are inseparable in thought, is past comprehension. 

Another derogatory reference to Crescas’s theory of 
attributes is found in Abrabanel’s commentary on the 
Moreh. In his discussion of Attributes, Maimonides cites 
the view of a certain class of thinkers who had held that 
besides those attributes, which must be either identical with 
the essence or accidental to it, there are some which ‘ are 
neither His essence nor anything extraneous to his essence’. 
Dismissing this view as an utter absurdity, Maimonides 
remarks that ‘it exists only in words, not in thought, much 
less in reality’; and that ‘if a man were to examine for 
himself his own belief on the subject, he would see nothing 
but confusion and stupidity in an endeavour to prove the 
existence of things that do not exist, or to find a means 
between two opposites that have no means’. Commenting 
upon this passage, Abrabanel makes the statement that this 
view, which had been spurned by Maimonides, was after- 
wards taken up by Crescas.}*8 

The influence of Crescas’s theory of divine attributes 


123 Cf, Abrabanel’s commentary on the Moreh, I, 51: 
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may be traced in the Principles’ of his pupil Joseph 
Albo. Albo’s theory of attributes is eclectic rather than 
systematic, and Crescas’s view is partly adapted by him 
as a prerequisite of his conception of necessary existence. 
Necessary existence, according to Albo, implies four 
conditions: unity, incorporeality, timelessness, and inde- 
ficiency ; 125. a classification which, it must be observed, 
overlaps and could not stand the test of a logical analysis. 
The first of these conditions excludes separable attributes, 
both accidental and essential ; the second excludes bodily 
emotions; the third, by inference, negates relation and 
similarity ; the fourth rejects any implication of deficiency. 
Accordingly divine attributes are interpreted by Albo in 
the following ways: First, they are merely explanatory 
terms of necessary existence,!2° or what Maimonides calls 
‘names’. Second, they are negations.% Third, they 
are actions.!*° Fourth, they are external relations, these 
being admissible. But by arguments not unlike those 
employed by Crescas he is compelled by force of the fourth 
condition of necessary existence, namely, indeficiency, to 
omit the existence of essential positive attributes.“! The 
compatibility of such attributes with unity is explained by 
him in a way which is again reminiscent of that of Crescas’s 
explanation. Attributes, he says, have two aspects, in one 
of which they appear as perfections, and in the other as 
imperfections. Imperfections they are when they are 
acquired and in any way separable from the essence. 
They are pure perfections when they are innate in the 


124 Tkkarim. 5 ©) OR i asf 136°. fF, Il, 6 ἘΠῸ τς 
127 Cf. Moreh, I, 61. 128 Cf. Ikkarim, 11, 10, 23, and 24. 
129 Cf, sbid., 11, 8. 130 Cf, ibid. 


181 Cf, sbid., II, af. 
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essence and inseparable from it. In God they are insepa- 
rable parts of His essence, and, therefore, they are pure 
perfections and likewise not subversive of His unity. That 
these pure perfections were not considered by him as 
identical with the essence, but rather essential to it, is quite 
clear from the context of his discussion, and that he was 
here consciously following Crescas may be inferred from 
his following conclusion: ‘Note this well’, he says, ‘for it 
is a correct and true interpretation, and one which had 
been adopted by conservative theologians both ancient and 
modern.’!*2 By ancient he undoubtedly refers to Saadia, 
and by modern he could not have meant anybody but 
Crescas, for Gersonides’ reputation was not that of a 
conservative. 

Joseph Albo, however, is inconsistent. Having accepted 
Crescas’s explanation that inseparable attributes are not 
incompatible with divine unity, he rejects the same in the 
case of existence and unity. Ina passage which has been 
entirely misunderstood by the Hebrew commentators he 
makes the following statement: ‘The meaning of existence 
in its application to all created beings is by some philo- 
’ sophers taken to be accidental, while by others it is taken 
as something essential.’ Now, the Hebrew commentators 
have understood this passage to refer to the Avicennean 
and the Averroesean controversy, ‘something essential’ 
thus meaning ‘something identical with the essence’.!’* 
This is, however, manifestly wrong. By ‘something essen- 

SNC i zbids 

183 Cf, zbid., 11, 1, and the commentary DSW ad loc. The difficulties ot 
this interpretation have been pointed out in a note (Π7 7211) which appears 
in the latest undated Wilna edition. The author of that note, too, has 


failed to see that Albo’s reference is to the controversy between Crescas 
and the Avicennean group rather than that between the latter and Averroes. 
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tial’ he could not have referred to anything but Crescas’s 
theory, which reference alone can be construed with the 
rest of the text. After thus stating Avicenna’s and 
Crescas’s views with regard to the meaning of existence 
in its ordinary application, Albo proceeds as follows: ‘ But 
the term existence in its application to God cannot be 
accidental, for God is not subject to accidents, as will be 
demonstrated in the ninth chapter of this part, nor can it 
be something essential and superadded to its essence, for 
in this case the divine being would consist of two elements, 
which is impossible, as will be brought out in the fifth 
chapter of this part. Consequently existence in the case 
of God cannot be anything but identical with His essence.’ 
The implication of this passage is clear. Crescas’s inter- 
pretation of existence as an essential and inseparable 
condition of essence is discarded by Albo on the ground 
of its conflict with unity. Albo thus reverses his own 
position on the other attributes. 

In our analysis of Moses Halavi’s theory of divine 
attributes in a previous chapter, we have shown that the 
attributes to him are mere inventions of the mind, and 
thus while he interprets divine predicates positively, he does 
not admit the existence of divine attributes. Yet Crescas 
endeavours to show that Halavi, too, had believed in the 
existence of essential attributes. He proves his point 
indirectly, as an inference of Halavi’s theory as to the 
emanation of plurality from unity. In order to be able 
fully to understand and appraise the force of Crescas’s 
reasoning, let us give a brief analysis of the nature of the 
problem of emanation. 

Assuming as an axiomatic truth that God is absolute 
simplicity, and that a simple cause can generate only 
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a simple effect,'** the question arises as to the origin of the 
plurality of elements that we observe in the universe. The 
answer to this question is based upon a combination of 
Plotinus’s theory of emanation and Aristotle’s theory of 
the spheres. There is God, the Absolute One, the Neces- 
sarily Existent, or by whatever other name He may be 
designated, whose knowledge of Himself, being a generative 
principle, produces the first intelligence. This Intelligence, 
says Alfarabi, consists of two generative elements, one due 
to its knowledge of God, and the other due to its knowledge 
of itself, the former producing the Second Intelligence, and 
the latter producing the outermost sphere.!®° Alfarabi’s 
statement of the solution is correct in principle, but it is too 
general to account for the different elements of which the 
celestial spheres are supposed to be composed. For, 
according to the early Arabic philosophers, and Avicenna 
in particular, each sphere is composed, like the sublunar 
elements, of Matter and Form, and is endowed with a 
Soul, which is the efficient cause of its motion, and is 
presided over by an Intelligence, which is the final cause 
of the same. In Avicenna’s statement of the solution, 
᾿ therefore, the self-knowledge of the First Intelligence is 
declared to contain as many elements as are necessary to 
explain all the component parts of the spheres. Avicenna’s 
statement is variously reproduced in subsequent works. 
According to Sharastani, the reflection of the First Intelli- 
gence of his own spiritual essence produces the Form as 
well as the Soul of the First Sphere, the latter being 


184 As for the origin of this proposition, see Munk, Meélanges, p. 361; 
Guide, 11, 22, p. 172, note 1; Steinschneider, A/-Farabi, p. 9, note 20; 
Kaufmann, Atiributenlehre, p. 371, note It. 
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nothing but the consummation of the former, whereas the 
existence of that Intelligence being mere possibility, pro- 
duces the matter of the sphere.’°® Algazali's restatement 
of the case in his Destruction of the Philosophers is similar 
to that of Sharastani’s, but, unlike the latter, he maintains 
that the self-knowledge of the First Intelligence would only 
account for the Soul of the Sphere, and consequently 
criticizes Avicenna for his failure to account for the origin 
of its Form.1*” In all these restatements, the origin of the 
Second Intelligence is said to be due, as is said by Alfarabi, 
to the reflection of the First Intelligence of God. In his 
Intentions of the Philosophers, however, Algazali gives 
a somewhat different and rather inadequate version of the 
case. The First Intelligence, he says, has two aspects. It 
is necessary existence in so far as it must come into being 
through its cause, but it is only possible existence when it 
is considered with respect to itself. Its necessary aspect, 
therefore, produces the Second Intelligence, whereas its 
possible aspect produces the First Sphere.18* Abraham 
Ibn Daud, in his Sublime Faith, finds three elements in 
the First Intelligence, from which proceed the Second 
Intelligence, the First Sphere and its soul.1®® But curiously 
enough he does not state what these three elements are. 
Maimonides is probably following Alfarabi, naming only 
two elements in the First Intelligence, its knowledge of 
itself which produces the sphere and its knowledge of God 
which produces the Second Intelligence, and, like Algazali, 
he argues that this explanation does not account for the 


186 Cf. Sharastani, pp. 380-81 (Cureton’s edition). 

87 Cf, Algazali’s Destruction of the Philosophers, Disputation III. 
188 Cf. Algazali’s Intentions, Metaphysics, V. 

189 Cf, Emunah Ramah, 11, IV, 3. 
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component parts of the spheres. Joseph Ibn Aknin, in 
his special treatise on the subject,!! finds in the First 
Intelligence three elements: knowledge of God, knowledge 
of self, and knowledge of its being mere possible existence. 
The restatement of the case in later Hebrew works 
are unimportant, as they all follow secondary Hebrew 
authorities. 

It is significant that in all the statements cited the 
knowledge of God on the part of the First Intelligence is 
referred to as one of the component parts, the most impor- 
tant one, producing the Second Intelligence. None of these 
authors, however, specifies what is meant by that know- 
ledge of God, though we may infer that what they meant 
by it is the knowledge that God is the cause of its existence, 
since the divine essence itself must be unknowable. Again, 
the least important element, that which produces the Matter 
of the Sphere, is designated by them the mere possibility of 
existence.*2, Now, in Moses Halavi’s enumeration of the 
threefold division in the First Intelligence, the first element 
is, as usual, called the knowledge of God, but the third is 
described as the knowledge of its being brought into being 
by the Necessarily Existent,* which, of course, is another 
way of saying the knowledge of its mere possible existence. 
But in Crescas’s paraphrase that expression is changed into 
the knowledge of God as its cause and of itself as His effect.* 
And so Crescas asks, what could Halavi have meant by 

140 Cf. Moreh, 11, 22. 


141 Edited and translated into English by J. L. Magnes (Berlin, 1904). 
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describing the first element as knowledge of God? The 
divine essence itself is unknowable. The comprehension 
of God as cause is in Crescas’s paraphrase of Halavi 
exactly the phrase by which the third element is described. 
And to say that it refers to a negative knowledge of God is 
likewise impossible, since the negative knowledge of God 
is in its ultimate analysis the knowledge of His causality. 
Hence it must refer to the knowledge of God’s essential 
attributes, which, concludes Crescas, goes to show that 
Moses Halavi admitted the existence of essential attributes. 
And in the same manner it can also be shown that Alfarabi, 
Avicenna, and Averroes admitted the existence of the same. 
Averroes, to be sure, rejects the theory of intermediary 
emanations, believing that all the Intelligences and Spheres 
emanate directly from the divine essence. Still, contends 
Crescas, while denying the causal interrelation of the 
Intelligences, Averroes believes in the presence of some 
qualitative differentiation between them. That qualitative 
differentiation must, of course, be due to a corresponding 
gradation in the simplicity of their comprehension of God. 
But that comprehension cannot be of the divine essence 
itself; it must be of the divine attributes, which, therefore, 
have existence. But, as we have seen, while Averroes 
admits that the term Intelligence in its application to God 
is a positive predicate, he is far from believing that it is an 
essential attribute of God in the same sense as it is under- 
stood by Crescas. 


Let us now summarize the results we have arrived at in 
our inquiry. The origin of the problem of attributes, we 
have stated, lies in the incompatibility of four initial 
assumptions: the logical interpretation of Scriptural 
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phraseology, the reality of logical relations, the anti- 
nominalistic view of universals, and the Avicennean defini- 
tion of absolute simplicity. We have seen how the various 
attempts to solve the problem tended either to reject one 
or more of these assumptions, or to find some explanation 
in accordance with them. The naive theologians, referred 
to by Maimonides, rejected the first assumption that the 
Scriptural predications are logical propositions. Mai- 
monides retains all the four assumptions, and denying the 
existence of essential attributes in the divine being, in- 
terprets the Scriptural predications of God as privative 
judgements. Averroes, Gersonides, and Halavi, too, deny 
the existence of essential attributes in the divine being, 
but accepting of a nominalistic view of universals, and 
therewithal the non-reality of logical relations, interpret 
the Scriptural predications of God as positive judgements 
in which subject and predicate are only verbally related. 
Algazali’s criticism of Avicenna aims to disqualify the 
latter’s definition of absolute simplicity, and thereby affirms 
the existence of essential attributes. Finally, by advancing 
a new theory of universals, Crescas attempts to show the 


compatibility of essential attributes and absolute simplicity. 


THE PROBLEM OF SPACE IN JEWISH 
MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


. By ISRAEL ISAAC EFROS, Lynn, Mass. 


CHAPTER {ΠῚ 


INFINITE SPACE. 


ONE of the problems that have troubled the human 
mind is the problem of space; and one of the aspects of 
space that have troubled the human mind most, is its 
infinity. From the philosopher of Stagira to the philosopher 
of Konigsberg, the subject of the infinity of space did not 
cease to defy and baffle human ingenuity. Our present- 
day thinkers are mostly silent on this topic. They dread 
the contest, but they have not overcome it. It still lies 
like an invincible brute ready to enter the arena. Such 
being the case, it would be simply preposterous to claim 
‘that Jewish philosophy may boast of having solved 
altogether this overwhelming difficulty, but I do claim 
that in the course of the progress of Jewish thought some 
suggestions were made that might lead to a new and better 
understanding of the problem; and to understand it would 
be half way to its complete solution. 

Let us first turn to Aristotle, who may always serve as 
a text in any discourse on mediaeval philosophy. His ideas 
about infinity which are found in the third book of the 
Physics, and in the tenth of the Metaphysics, are briefly 


thus. On the one hand we find that infinity is undeniable. 
223 
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Time is unbegotten and indestructible. We cannot conceive 
of a moment of time, a Now which is an absolute beginning 
of a series of duration. Every Now /ooks on one side to 
a past and on the other to a future: it has a before and 
after. On the surface it may seem strange that a similar 
argument could not be advanced to prove the infinity 
of space: every Here is on one side in touch with a before, 
and on the other with a beyond. But the argument is 
really a deeper one. It is repugnant to the entire Aristo- 
telian standpoint of causation, the denial of miraculous 
creationism, to assume a Now which was not caused by 
a previous one. Time which marks the duration of the 
beginningless and endless development of things must in 
itself be infinite. On the other hand, there must be a limit 
to material existence. Matter is limited by superficies, and 
hence finite ; and to speak of an infinite number of material 
bodies -is also absurd, for a number is that which can be 
counted, and hence likewise finite. Besides, an infinite 
body would be either simple or composite. It could not be, 
however, a simple body, similar to the one assumed by the 
earlier physicists, for then it would have consumed by its 
infinite power all other finite elements, and would have 
created all things single-handed ; but such a monistic theory 
is contradicted by the fundamental phenomenon of change 
which implies the existence of contraries in the universe. 
Nor could that infinite body be a composite without being 
either a finite number of infinites or an infinite number of 
finitudes, either alternatives being impossible. Thus after 
a series of arguments Aristotle concludes the finitude of 
spatial existence. How then is it—the question is—that 
infinity seems to be real in time but unreal in space ὃ 


114 Comp. Or Adonai, p. 62a; also obs moyen, V; Ἐν 
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An explanation for this antinomy Aristotle finds in the 
nature of the concept. It is in accord with his general 
dynamic standpoint. Infinity denotes duration rather than 
simultaneity, succession rather than co-extension. Infinity 
never zs, but is perpetually becoming. Hence time can be 
represented as endless, for it is a succession of fleeting 
moments, each one vanishing and making room for another. 
But when you seek to attain the infinite by means of a 
synthesis of spatial parts, you are aiming not at an endless 
process of becoming, but at an endless state of being which 
is not postulated by the true notion of the infinite. The 
unlimited is not actual but potential, meaning by the latter 
term not the potentiality of the brass that can become 
an accomplished fact in the form of the statue, but a 
peculiar potentiality like that of time, which though actual 
only in an insignificant and vanishing moment, constantly 
unfolds itself in a never-ending succession of decay and 
regeneration. It is a process, not a state. The usual 
meaning of the infinite, says Aristotle, is that beyond 
which there is nothing, but the true meaning is that which 
always has something beyond. 

' This analysis of infinity is extremely suggestive. It 
might be shown what a host of perplexing difficulties would 
vanish in this new light, as we shall see in the sequel. But 
it is unfortunate that Aristotle himself did not fully realize 
the immense fruitfulness of its suggestiveness. He seem- 
ingly forgets very soon this well-defined position, namely, 
that things are always and everywhere finite, but reveal 
the infinite in the process of change and duration, just 
as in the arithmetical convergent series every term is 
limited and gives us a limited quantity when added up 
with the preceding terms, but there is the infinity of 
VOL. VII. Q 
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progression, a possibility of enlarging the number of one 
unit to all eternities. For with this distinction between 
state and process clearly in his consciousness, how could 
he possibly speak of a realizable infinitesimal by means of 
division? My impression is that Aristotle fell a victim 
to his terminology, to his use of ‘ potentiality’, which always 
implies something actual, to express his notion of infinity,— 
an expression which, as he himself felt, hardly suits the 
meaning. The whole distinction between infinite divisibility 
and infinite augmentation, the former being affirmed and 
the latter denied, is unintelligible: practically no one would 
believe that we may divide an object ad iufinitum, and 
theoretically, even the celestial firmament can form no 
limit to our augmentation. In the history of the Jewish 
conception of infinity, this latter potential notion was at 
first dominating until the former progressive notion was 
taken up and modified by Gersonides. Let us follow 
closely this meandering path of the idea of infinity through 
Jewish philosophy. 

Beginning with Saadya, we find that the material 
universe is held to be limited, having a terrestrial centre 
and a celestial circumference.1° This finitude of matter 
means also the finitude of space, for, as we have seen, the 
void was not posited by the earlier Jewish thinkers. Saadya 
pays more attention to the theory of temporal infinity 
maintained by Aristotle, the refutation of which theory, 
though somewhat beyond the pale of this work, is never- 
theless relevant because of its application to spatial infinity. 
It is ridiculous, he holds, to say that time had no beginning, 
for then an infinite number of points have already elapsed ; 
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in other words, this present moment would be the final 
term of an infinite series, but an infinite series is that which 
caniot be completed.'® Moreover, every passing day is 
added to the past, and detracted from the future, but 
anything that has room for an increment, that can be 
turned into a greater magnitude, is by no means infinite.¥” 
Furthermore, time is the measure of the spherical move- 
ments ; and if the former is conceived to be beginningless, 
the latter must also have a claim to eternity. But those 
spherical movements are not uniform, there is a variety 
of ratios between them, while one sphere makes one revolu- 
tion, another sphere may make three hundred and fifty- 
five revolutions. If the eternity hypothesis is correct, both 
spheres have made an infinite number of revolutions, yet 
sphere £ must have certainly made 355 times as many 
revolutions as those of sphere d. Consequently one infinity 
would be greater than another infinity, which is absurd, 
because the infinite is greater than the greatest conceivable 
quantity."* Hence temporal infinity is an impossibility. 
These arguments, it should be noted, are mentioned by 
Halevi™® among the proofs of the Mutakallimun for the 
theory of creation. 
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Bahya has the following to say about the infinite. He 
admits that number is infinite. There seems to be no end 
to the possibility of counting,!?? but actually everything is 
finite. Imagine a line AB drawn out ad infinitum, and 
take off a definite part AC 

A ς B 


Now BC cannot be finite, for two finite lines make no 


infinite. But AP is of course greater than C4. Thus one 
infinite would exceed another infinite, which is absurd. 
Moreover, the very possibility of a part implies that the 
whole line must be finite, for a part bears a definite ratio to 
the whole, and is the unit of measurement. Indeed, the 
extensity of an object is that property of it by virtue of 
which it can be measured bya part. But the part can bear 
no ratio to the infinite. Consequently there can be no 
infinite extensity.!*1 

After Bahya, a full century elapses, marking a blank in 
the history of the infinite,except perhaps for Gabirol’s 
remarks that infinite, spatial or temporal, is due to form- 
lessness, for that which has form must also be well defined 
in its limits—a purely Aristotelian position identifying the 
infinite with the indefinite.” At last we come to Abraham 

19 See ΓΊΣΔΟΠ main wna ayy; ch.8: psd mdon px; also ch. 5: 
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Ibn Daud, who reiterates the Aristotelian position that 
only number, which has a potential existence, is infinite, 
but all actual things are finite. This thesis rests on the 


following four arguments, all except the first one being 


Aristotelian. 
1. Let two lines AS and CD be drawn ad infinitum. 
A B 
Coy OE 


On CD mark off a finite segment CZ. Let the line ED be 
superposed on ABZ so that point £ coincides with point A. 
Now the question is, is ED equal to AB? If ED equals 
AB, it will also equal CD, but how can a part be equal to 
the whole? If £D is less than AZ, how can one infinity 
be smaller than another? And if ZV is not infinite, how 
does ED plus GZ, two finite lines, make an infinite line? 
This argument resembles Bahya’s argument with one line. 

2. There can be no infinite number of things, for a 
number is that which has been counted over, but infinity is 
that which cannot be counted over. Consequently an 
‘infinite number is a contradiction. Besides, a series has at 
least one limit, but in a beginningless and endless series all 
terms are intermediary. Consequently an absolutely 
infinite series is inconceivable. 

3. An infinite body would not be in place, for that 
implies a containing body, and hence a larger magnitude 
than itself. But what is larger than the infinite? Here 
the reader may object that from the Aristotelian standpoint 
not all things are in space. The all-containing sphere is 
itself not contained. 


4, An infinite body would not be at rest, for a body is 
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only at rest in its ‘natural place’, which an infinite body 
does not have. Nor would it be in motion, for a moving 
body leaves one place and occupies another place which it 
has not before occupied. But no place is free from the 
infinite. Hence an unlimited body is impossible.’ 

A critical survey of these four arguments brings out 
a very important point. We find that the fourth argument 
is based on an absurd fiction of ‘natural places’. The 
objection to the third has been given. It is the second 
argument that is truly valid, and defeats the first argument. 
It points out the absurdity of believing in a numerical or 
spatial quantity that is infinite. If quantity means any- 
thing at all, it is a well-defined relationship between the 
whole and a supposed part. The only difference between 
numerical and spatial quantity is that the one denotes 
a discrete nature and the other a continuous one. But 
whether it is ten discrete units or ten continuous inches, the 
relationship between the whole and the part is limited, 
nothing more and nothing less. Infinity, however, is that 
which has no limit, and hence cannot enter such relationship 
at all. Therefore an infinite quantity means nothing else 
than an infinite finitude, which is utterly meaningless. But 
if this is true, the fallacy of the first argument of Ibn Daud, 
and with it many more arguments that may possibly be 
fashioned after this model. becomes quite evident. If 
infinity has no quantitative relationships, of course nothing 
can be added to it or detracted from it—which means 
a change in those relationships; and the non-existence 
of infinity cannot be proved on that account. This 
point was noticed by Maimonides, and amplified by 
Moses Narboni. 


128 Emunah Ramah, pp. 15 fi. 
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In his exposition of the Kalam 1“* Maimonides refers to 
some of the arguments adduced by that school against the 
infinite. Now Maimonides himself as an adherent of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and the creationistic theory, 
and as an opponent of the belief in a void, of course maintains 
absolute finitude in space as well as in time. Only he finds 
fault with the particular arguments on the basis of which 
the Mutakallimun negate infinity. They argue that if the 
world had no beginning in time, there would have elapsed 
up to this moment an infinite number of points and an 
infinite number of spherical revolutions and an infinite 
number of transient accidents. This whole process of 
fleeting moments and revolving spheres and transitory 
accidents still goes on, and a thousand years from to-day 
these infinites will be swelled by a certain number, and the 
infinity then will be greater than an infinite to-day.’ 
Furthermore, if the eternity of the world is true, every 
celestial body has had an infinite number of revolutions. 
Now there is a definite ratio between these revolutions. 
While the terrestrial globe completes its circuit once a year, 
the lunar globe completes its circuit twelve times in a year. 
* It makes no difference how long you allow these two spheres 
to revolve, the ratio will always remain 12:1. Now allow 
them to revolve ad infinitum, the numbers of their revolu- 
tions will be infinite ; but one infinity will be twelve times 
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as much as the other, because the ratio subsisting between 
parts is also the ratio between their totalities, consequently 
infinity is impossible.17° A more modern illustration than 
that of heavenly bodies may be found in dollars and cents. 
A dollar is to a cent as a hundred to one—a ratio which 
holds good for any number of these two coins; so that an 
infinite number of dollars will be a hundred times as much 
as an infinite of cents. You may invent many more such 
arguments from any system of weights and measurements, 
and you will get the same conclusion, contradicting the 
fundamental notion of the infinite, namely, that it is that 
greater than which is impossible. 

But if we keep our previous conclusions clearly in mind, 
that the infinite, existent or non-existent, is no quantity, 
that it can enter into no quantitative relationships, it 
becomes evident first of all that a thousand years from 
to-day we will have no greater infinite, whether of temporal 
moments or spherical revolutions, than now; for the terms 
‘greater’ and ‘less’ imply a quantitative whole, which 
infinity is not. And, secondly, it becomes evident that 
the ratio subsisting between parts falls off as soon as you 
enter the realm of the infinite, because the ratio is a quan- 
titative relationship, and furthermore because the ratio 
between parts which is to hold good between their respec- 
tive totalities is by no means similarly applicable to the 
infinite, which is not a quantitative totality. Thus as soon 
as you subject the infinite to mathematical calculatidns it 
slips as it were from your grasp, and what you are really 
dealing with is some big imaginary finite magnitude; but 
then, after you have drawn your conclusion, you exclaim 


126 Gersonides adduces the same argument in his Milhamot, p. 342. 
Similarly, see Spinoza, /. c. 
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triumphantly ‘Eureka’. Maimonides therefore remarks 
very truly: ‘ The individual accidents that have passed into 
non-existence are counted and represented as though they 
were still in existence, and as though they were things with 
a definite beginning; this imaginary number is then either 
increased or reduced. For it is evident that when you wish 
to add or detract you deal with a totality, and, as Aristotle 
remarked, the total and the infinite are mutually contra- 
dictory. The total is that beyond which there is nothing, 
and the infinite is that which admits of no beyond alto- 
gether. Infinite means endless, a being that is everywhere 
and whose existence, being immeasurable, cannot be ex- 
pressed in any mathematical formula, and cannot be the 
basis of any mathematical equation.!” 

The next man who grappled with this problem was 
Gersonides. I cannot allow myself, however, to omit two 
casual but characteristic remarks of two men living before 
him, Isaac Ibn Latif and Isaac Israeli. The former main- 
tains! that the fact that our perception gives us the 
finite only, is not because reality is finite, but because 


our perceptive organs are unable to see the infinite. 


127 See Narboni, who expatiates on this idea which Maimonides puts 
very briefly and suggestively. 
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from a certain Book of Cones, concerning which see Steinschneider, Hed. 
Ueber., p. 169. It is also cited in the Or Adonar, p. τό ἃ. 
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That is why our mind does posit an infinite. Israeli, on 
the other hand, suggests?” that though the human mind 
is capable of drawing the line and the surface and the solid 
ad infinitum, reality consists of finite and definitely-shaped 
objects. The former, Isaac Ibn Latif, was a Kabbalist, 
moving in a mysterious boundless atmosphere; the 
latter, Isaac Israeli, was a scientist busying himself with 
geometrical figures. 

The Maimonidean suggestion that infinity does not 
denote any quantity, served as a starting-point for 
Gersonides. The latter, first of all, establishes that any 
quantity, whether numerical or spatial, is by its nature 
limited. This is a genuine Aristotelian conception. ‘But’, 
says Gersonides, ‘we do not admit that the reason why 
matter, number, and magnitude are quantitatively finite 
is because they are actual, as the Philosopher holds, but 
because of the intrinsic nature of quantity, the proof of 
this being that number, even in the case of potential objects 
like time, must be limited nevertheless.’ °° Thus quantity 
is by its very definition finite. On the other hand, infinity 
is beyond any quantitative description. That is why the 
current definition of infinity as greater than the greatest 
conceivable body, is radically wrong. The difference 
between infinite and finite is not merely in degree but in 
essence. There is a wide unbridgeable chasm between these 
two natures. The infinite is irreducible to the finite, nor 
can the finite be enlarged to the infinite. Divide and 
subdivide the unlimited, if that is at all possible, and you 
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are still within the realm of the unlimited.4*4_ On the other 
hand, even if you were granted eternal life, and were to be 
engaged all your time in putting together particles of 
space, you would not step over the boundary of the finite. 
‘Just as a point will remain a point no matter how much 
you multiply it, because out of indivisibles you cannot 
get anything else than the indivisible; so magnitude will 
always remain magnitude, no matter how much you may 
multiply it; for 22 2s zxfinctely finite with all augmentation.’ 
The latter is a very pregnant saying: ‘Magnitude is in- 
finitely finite.’ The infinite is not a product of an incon- 
ceivable number of finite spaces. It does not differ from 
the finite quantitatively, but qualitatively ; it is altogether 
sui generis. ‘Nhat that essential quality is, is not quite 
clearly expressed. But the meaning seems to be this, 
namely, the removal in our thought of all quantitative 
determinations and limits. Focus your attention on the 
spatial fact itself, purely as a simultaneous co-existence 
without thinking of how far it is spatial, or on time purely 
as a successive flux, without thinking of the length of its 
duration ; just as you may think of colour without regard to 
‘its space limits, and you have the notion of the infinite. 
Spatial infinity then might be defined as the representation 


131 Thus he argues on p. 406, on the basis of this idea which can be 


expressed in the equation [ = ©, that if we divide infinite time into a finite 


number of times, we find ourselves in a baffling dilemma. The whole is 
naturally bigger than the part, but the part of an infinite is likewise infinite, 
how then can we conceive of two infinites, one greater than the other? 
Hence time is finite. Comp. also his argument from the ‘ Lunar Eclipse’ on 
Ρ. 342. 
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of the space-fact itself without regard to its quantitative 
aspect. This conception of the infinite is novel and inter- 
esting ; it justifies the possibility of such a notion without 
involving oneself in numerous antinomies that arise out 
of a misunderstanding; and the emphasis that it lays on 
the idea that the infinite is not merely something greater 
than the greatest conceivable finite, marks an advance 
in history of the notion. The reader will note that Professor 


Fullerton recently urged exactly the same point, and on 


the basis of very much similar arguments.’? 


But conception is one thing, and reality another. Such 
an abstract idea of the infinite is, like all abstractions, a 
purely mental fact. In reality, everything is limited and 
can be represented in a definite quantitative form; and 


183 See his Conception of the Infinite, ch. 2. I could hardly suspect 
Professor. Fullerton of having read the Milhamot, but there is a very 
famous thinker in the history of modern philosophy who takes a similar 
view on the meaning of the infinite, and about whom such a suspicion might 
be ventured, I mean Baruch Spinoza. In Part I of his Ethics he lays down 
the proposition that substance absolutely infinite is indivisible ; and antici- 
pating some difficulty on the part of the reader to grasp the meaning of this 
paradoxical statement, he seeks to make it comprehensible (see note to 
prop. xv). But our study of Gersonides makes the meaning clear, The 
infinite is merely ‘the representation of the space-fact itself without regard 
to its quantitative aspect’, and is therefore indivisible. Only a definite 
quantity can be divided; spatiality as such is found in the same degree 
in a grain of sand and inthe immeasurable ocean. The infinite designates 
space as a quality of matter and consequently suffers no diminution by any 
process of quantitative division. That this indeed is Spinoza’s meahing is 
evident from his definition of eternity which is simply infinity in succession, 
namely, as ‘ existence itself in so far as it is conceived necessarily to follow 
solely from the definition of that which is eternal’ and as distinguished from 
beginningless and endless continuity. Be it also remarked that from this 
standpoint the distinction between the infinite and the infinitesimal dis- 
appears, for the degree of largeness or smallness of matter plays no part 
in this conception of the infinite. 


ete 
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space is bounded with the bounds of the universe.** Yet 
there is one sense in which infinity can be said to be real, 
and that is zz process. There is no end to the mental 
power of augmentation and diminution. There is no final 
term to a convergent series enlarging space by a certain 
unit, nor to a divergent series lessening space by a certain 
unit. Such a series may go on ad infinitum, though every 
term in that series is but a limited quantity, and gives us 
a sum total of a limited quantity. All this is because 
the human mind has acquired the ability to add and 
detract, and not having experienced anything that refuses 
addition or subtraction, it can conceive of no limit to that 
ability. But by addition and subtraction we can get 
nothing but finite results, so that this mental ability implies 
two apparently diametrically opposite things, namely, an 
infinite process with finite results. Indeed, the very exercise 
of this ability precludes any infinite result, for then the 
process would come to an end, inasmuch as nothing can 
be added to the infinite, and thus the process would no 
more be infinite. Yet the reader will ask, if infinite addition 
means anything at all, it means that there is no end to the 
“process of adding, consequently there is no end to that 
which is added. But, as I have shown, if you analyse the 
term infinite addition, you find that it means that the 
additional process has no limit beyond which it cannot be 
carried, but an infinite result which cannot be augmented 
any more must set up a limit to the process. Hence the 
inference from infinity of process to infinity of state is 
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unjustifiable. That is why ‘magnitude is infinitely 
finite’. 

This explanation of Gersonides differs from the theory 
of potentiality as developed by Aristotle. He cautions *? 
the reader not to understand by infinite divisibility or 
augmentation that a body harbours a possibility to be 
reduced into an infinitesimal or enlarged into an infinite, 
because that involves a misunderstanding of the infinite 
which really cannot be attained by means of the finite. 
All that is meant is, that a body, being extended, must be 
divisible; and inasmuch as it is a physical law that a body 
cannot be destroyed by division, every part must be further 
divisible. Similarly with augmentation, because any dimen- 
sional body has the quality of being enlarged. Thus two 
series set in, one convergent (I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c.) and the 
other divergent (1, 4, 4, 4, 2g, &c.). Both series run ad 
infinitum; and it is the condition of such a series, as 
has been shown, that no infinite term can be reached. 
Gersonides was more consistent than Aristotle, in making 
no discrimination between infinite divisibility and infinite 
augmentation. 

Thus Gersonides’s standpoint makes a genuine con- 
tribution to the history of this difficult problem. In 
completely severing the notion of the infinite from any 
quantitative relations, and in showing how infinity of 
process may, and indeed must, go hand in hand with 
finitude of state, Gersonides may still claim attention from 
modern thought. We will now pass to the next man, 
Hasdai Crescas. 

The reader perhaps expects from Crescas a defence of 
the theory of the infinite; the expectation being based on 

185 Jiid., 334. 
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two reasons: first, Crescas was the first in the history of 
Jewish thought to challenge Aristotelianism, and thus 
might have been led to renounce also the Aristotelian 
theory of the finitude of things; secondly, Crescas was, 
as we have seen, the first Jewish thinker to postulate pure 
space outside of and beyond the confines of the universe, 
thus space at least must be limitless. Well, the reader is 
not altogether wrong in his expectation, though not quite 
right. It is true that Crescas took issue with Aristotle 
on the subject of the infinite, and apparently he explicitly 
states that space is unlimited. ‘It has been explained’, 
he remarks in one place, ‘that outside the world there 
must be either a full or a void, and that boundless dimen- 
sionality must exist. And even if it were non-existent, 
we would have to posit it, just as the geometrician makes 
use of such a concept in the definition of parallel lines and 
other fundamental terms, ?°° The latter comparison, how- 
ever, already casts some suspicion on the author’s meaning. 
The geometrician does not assume the infinite as a neces- 
sary fact, but as a hypothetical nature which must conform 
if real to the general laws and conditions of geometrical 
figures. It is only in this sense that we say two parallel 
lines are infinitely equidistant from one another. If now 
you make further investigation into the author’s real 
opinion, you will find that Crescas at bottom adopted the 
view-point that was elaborated by Gersonides. 

I said that Crescas took issue with Aristotle on the 
subject of the infinite. Indeed, he attacked all arguments 
of the Greek philosopher, as well as other arguments that 
were advanced in negating the idea later by Arabian 
scholastics. An exposition of this discussion in detail 
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would really lead me away into the infinite, I mean outside 
the limits of this work. I shall select two arguments which 
Shem Tob, the commentator of Maimonides,! thinks the 
most convincing proofs against the existence of the infinite, 
but which Crescas repudiated. These two arguments are 
absolutely necessary for our general problem, because they 
touch the fundamental question whether the mathematical 
laws of space admit of limitless extension. 

The first argument Crescas quotes from Tabrizi,!** an 
Arabian commentator of Maimonides, and is called an 
argument from superposition. Let 4.8 represent a line 

A C B 


running ad infinitum. Mark off a certain distance from A 
and call it C. Thus we have here two infinite lines AB and 
CB. Now let the two lines so coincide that C falls on A. 
Evidently the line CB which is shorter by AC will terminate 
some distance from AB. Consequently one infinity is 
greater than another, which is absurd. Hence infinity is 
impossible. The reader will recall this argument from 
a Jewish source, namely, from Bahya, who lived some time 
before Tabrizi. But it is evident that the author of this 
proof juggles with the word infinite, and Crescas exposes 
that fact. 

Altogether, Crescas remarks,!’ it is not exact to say 


181 See Shem Tob’s Commentary on the Gude, II, Introd., prop. 1. 
188 7 “)N%, pp.5aand15a. The argument is called in Hebrew MSW 


mipatwnnan. The translation of Tabrizi’s Commentary on the twenty-five 
propositions forming the introduction to Part II, was printed under the title 
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that one infinity cannot be greater than another, the fact is 
that it cannot also equal another. Not only inequality, but 
also equality, is inapplicable to infinities. For even when 
we say that a thing equals, we have in our mind a whole 
quantum, in other words, a limited nature. Hence it is just 
as absurd to maintain that AZ equals, as to maintain that 
it is greater than CB, for in either case we only say that 
we are dealing with the unlimited; in our mind, however, 
we have a definite measured amount which we try to 
compare with another equal or unequal amount. All mathe- 
matical considerations, all signs of equality and inequality, 
must be dropped entirely, if we really wish to conceive the 
endless. Else we are like the fabulous peacock that sought 
to escape its feet by flying. 

Having this idea clearly in mind, we will find that the 
whole difficulty with this argument disappears. Let us 
take an example from time which is supposedly beginning- 
less. Up to now we have a series of moments infinite as 
to beginning, but limited by this present moment. A day 
passes by and a number of moments are added to the past. 
It does not mean, however, that the infinite has been 
‘increased’, for this would suggest that we had a fixed 
calculable number of moments which we really did not 
have. We have a case of addition, but we cannot reduce 
it to a mathematical equation. What are you going to add 
it to? You are dealing here with unmathematical notions 
or metamathematical, if you will, and you have no right to 

He thus overthrows Gersonides’s argument against infinity from the infinite 
number of lunar eclipses, which not being greater, must be equal to, and 
coincident with, the infinite number of non-eclipses. According to Crescas 
one infinity can neither be greater nor equal to another, for it is altogether 
beyond the category of number. The whole passage is found verbatim in 
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subject them to mathematical treatment. Similarly, you 
have drawn a line in space from this point ad infinitum, 
a yard further you have drawn a similar line. Both lines 
represent only an incomplete, so to speak, or unrealized 
infinite which must be endless as well as beginningless, 
leading from eternity to eternity. At any rate, all you 
have is a certain distance which might be added to the 
infinite line 6. But to draw hastily a mathematical equation 
and to seek to get the net result, is to assume an imaginary 
finite line, or to have a wrong notion of what endlessness 
means. 

The second argument is as follows :1*° If space is infinite 
we may select any point as a centre through which diameters 
run ad infinitum. The distance between any two diameters 
which form an angle at the centre becomes wider and wider 
until the intercepted arc would be infinite. Now the diff- 
culty is twofold. First, if we imagine this infinite space 
to have a circular movement, how would the moving dia- 
meter cross this infinite intercepted arc? An infinity is just 
that which cannot be crossed over. Secondly, how can the 
arc be infinite when it is limited by the two diameters? and 
if it is not limited by them, the diameters must be finite. 
And if they are finite, the intercepted arc is naturally 
finite too. 

Now, first, Crescas removes the objection from motion. 
It is inconceivable how an infinite body could move. To 
move means to leave an occupied place and to occupy an 
unoccupied place, but no place is free from the infinite. 
He now turns to the second difficulty. An intercepted arc 


140 7 ἜΝ, pp. 7a, 16b. This argument is in the main identical with 
Tabrizi’s ‘argument from scales’, ΟΠ ΠΕ. Cf. 2a, p. 5b. Comp. 
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between two infinite diameters would eventually be infinite. 
But if it is infinite, how is it limited by the two diameters, 
and if it is unlimited by them, they must be finite. To 
this Crescas replies, an infinite line does not mean one that 
has infinite extent between its ends—a meaning which is 
of course contradictory and nonsensical. Similarly, it is 
absurd to look on this diameter for a point which will be 
an infinite distance from the centre; and inasmuch as the 
arc could be infinite only at such a point, it is evident that 
an infinite arc is impossible. What then do we mean by 
‘the infinite diameter’? Just this, that there is no limit to 
the possibility of extending the line, because space itself 
cannot be conceived to have limits ; that it can be infinitely 
prolonged and nevertheless preserve its finite nature. This 
fact may at first seem strange, but it is no more strange, 
says Crescas, than the fact cited in the Book of Cones,'*! 
that two lines starting at a distance from one another, and 
drawing nearer while they go on, never come in contact, even 
though you may prolong them ad infinitum. Infinity then 
denotes a process which may be perpetually carried on 
without breaking up the integral nature of the object, just 
“as finitude denotes a limit which a certain process cannot 
surpass without destroying the peculiar nature of the object, 
as when we say that a body is only finitely divisible. Thus 
the diameter is infinite because it can endlessly be extended, 
though it always preserves its finiteness, though it never 
reaches a point which is at a boundless distance from the 
centre, and so never possibly intercepts an infinite arc. 
The reader will recall the pregnant saying, ‘ Magnitude is 
infinitely finite’, The key-note of this whole discussion 
is that there is an infinite process, which naturally implies 
finite results, 


141 See above, note 128. 
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Thus there are two fundamental notions about the 
infinite which stand out very clearly from these two argu- 
ments. The first argument shows that infinity is in nowise 
reducible to terms of finitude and quantity, and vice versa. 
Hence the idea that we conceive the infinite by means of 
a successive synthesis of finites is erroneous. We may 
delve deep into the bottomless abyss, we may soar on our 
imagination to the dreary regions of pure space, we may 
make a life-long, or an eternity-long, successive synthesis, 
but we will still find ourselves much within the boundaries 
of the finite, simply because finite plus finite equals finite. 
It is not by widening limits, but by removing limits, by 
thinking away all quantitative determinations, that we are 
allowed a glimpse of the infinite. 

The second argument obviates an objection from the 
reader, namely, if space can be endlessly enlarged, it must 
finally be endlessly large. The word ‘finally’ is not appro- 
priate. Infinity denotes a process which is_ endless, 
consequently it has no final term. Hence there can be no 
infinite state or infinite result, because that would be a final 
term. The second argument then brings out the comple- 
mentary idea that there is a logical harmony between 
infinity of process and finitude of results. 

Thus we have seen how this conception as a whole was 
first faintly suggested by Maimonides, given prominence 
by Narboni, elaborated and crystallized by Gersonides, and 
finally clarified by Hasdai Crescas. It may, therefore. be 
justly called the view of infinity of mediaeval Jewish philo- 
sophy—a view that may claim even at the present day the 
serious attention of the student who is perplexed by the 
tangle of numerous contradictions and antinomies which 
this problem presents. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A brief résumé of the chief points in the preceding 
discussion is now in order. I shall select the four central 
problems that have occupied our attention so far, and 
examine the solution offered by the mediaeval Jewish 
thinkers. These problems are: (1) the reality of empirical 
space, (2) the infinite divisibility of space, (3) the existence 
of absolute space, and (4) the infinity of space. 

(1) In Jewish philosophy space is conceived as an 
objective reality. By ‘reality’ I understand the existence 
of a thing in the objective world independent of our per- 
ception. The mediaeval mind in general saw no problem 
in the reality of space. One might have disputed on how 
many angels could stand tip-toe on a pin-head, but that 
the pin-head exists with a certain magnitude of extension, 
no one entertained any doubt. It is only the modern 
mind, hypersophisticated, philosophically gone astray, that 
nervously asks whether this vast extension above and below 
and around us is not a mere illusion. Not only did the 
Jewish thinkers affirm the independent existence of space, 
-but some even went so far as to take a geometric view of 
things and conceive the corporeal essence in terms of space. 
Matter, they maintained, is not merely that which takes 
up space, but it zs space. All other characteristics that 
a certain object may possess are altogether unimportant 
for a pure conception of matter. A material object, ac- 
cording to these thinkers, may be defined as a limited 
magnitude of space that possesses certain qualities. Thus 
space and matter are synonymous terms. Other thinkers 
are less radical, and put space in the category of qualities. 
Corporeality means for them some mysterious substrate, 
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the conception of which requires no space determinatives. 
Yet in reality, all admit, space is inseparable from matter. 
(2) But if unextended matter is an impossibility, it is 
evident that the Arabian atomic hypothesis, which reduces 
matter to ultimate non-magnitudinal parts, must be re- 
jected. A non-magnitudinal part is in the first place 
impossible in itself, and secondly, how could it produce 
extension by combining with a similar part? A point is 
zero of extension, and you may add zeros ad infinitum 
without ever getting a number. Besides, the word ‘com- 
bine’ itself, if it is meant in a physical and not in a chemical 
sense, which is irrelevant in this connexion, implies a 
limit coming in contact with another limit, and a limit 
is a point before which there is a point which is no limit. 
In short, combination implies that that which combines is 
an aggregate of points, and consequently extended. Hence 
the idea that matter is composed of ultimate spaceless 
parts must be abandoned. The truth is, that no matter 
how much you may divide and subdivide a piece of matter, 
you will always get something that is further divisible. 
Of course, practically, you will eventually reach a mnimum 
sensibile ; theoretically, however, nothing prevents us from 
continuing with our process of division. Extension means 
‘alongsidedness of parts’, and hence divisibility. Conse- 
quently, as long as you have matter you have divisibility. 
Therefore anything, however small and minute, can be 
divided ad infinitum. But here a dreadful gap opens up 
wide before us. If things are infinitely divisible, they must 
have an infinite number of parts, but how can a finite 
object contain an infinite number of parts? How can we 
move over even the smallest distance? And how could 
Achilles overtake the tortoise when the distance between 
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them is infinitely divisible, and each half of the distance 
that Achilles covers leaves another half between them, 
growing smaller and smaller to be sure, but never becoming 
zero? Indeed, one might ask how they can both begin 
to move, since the very first step, even that of the tortoise, 
involves a crossing of an infinite abyss? The fourth point, 
on the infinity of space, will give an answer to these 
questions also. 

(3) So much for empirical space, or concrete extensity. 
This is undeniably real, as real as matter of which it is 
the distinguishing characteristic. But is there such a thing 
as pure space, mere dimensionality outside of and beyond 
the world of matter? Here opinions differed, the majority 
being against the existence of a void. In accepting the 
Aristotelian notion of space as ‘the inner limit of the 
containing body’, or a mere relation of contiguity between 
two objects, the Jewish thinkers had to endorse the 
exclusion of the possibility of pure space. For if by space, 
as distinguished from concrete extension, is meant merely 
contiguity, it is evident that where there are no bodies, 
there can be no space. This is precisely the Leibnizian 
" position. Yet there is this critical remark to be made. 
Such a position might indeed explain the possibility of 
conceiving the vanishing of the space order, with the 
annihilation of the world of matter. But if this relation- 
ship of contiguity is to supplant the notion of space, by 
inheriting also its apodictic certainty ; I mean, if the mind 
necessarily postulates such contiguity in connexion with 
matter; if an object cannot be conceived to exist out- 
side of such relationship, the question may be asked, 
how is the universe as a whole conceivable without 
such relations? What, if pure space is denied, is con- 
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tiguous with the confines of the world? By what is 
matter limited? Indeed, such an objection, we have 
seen, was raised against the Aristotelian theory of the 
existence of a sphere which is all-containing and not con- 
tained. But the Jewish thinkers who negated the void 
would have flatly refused to confer ‘apodictic certainty’ 
on the relationship of contiguity. Some, it is true, were 
puzzled by the question: What is there beyond? And 
after they have proved by a series of arguments, to their 
own satisfaction, that space has limits and there is nothing 
beyond, they suddenly started at their own expression: 
Yes, but does not the word ‘beyond’ suggest a spatial 
background? The whole puzzle, however, was solved very 
truly by Abrabanel. The mind constantly receives spatial 
impressions from the external world, so that it has acquired 
a habit to consider things in spatial relations. Hence 
a solitary object that is shorn of these relations, is not 
easily conceivable, but it is not inconceivable. The human 
mind can transcend this habit and conceive of a finite 
totality which stands in no spatial relations with any- 
thing else. 

(4) And so I come to the last point in our discussion. 
We saw in connexion with the idea of the void, that the 
finitude of space is held by the majority of Jewish thinkers. 
But infinite space presents a problem of its own. On the 
one hand many mathematical demonstrations might be 
made showing the impossibility of infinity; on the other 
hand, infinity seems to be a positive fact of experience. 
There can be no limit to the possibility of enlarging an 
object, just as we have seen that there can be no limit 
to the possibility of dividing a certain object. And if that 
is so, will not these two antithetical processes evolve two 
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bodies, one infinitely large, and the other infinitely small ? 
Jewish philosophy has this to say on this serious difficulty. 
It is contradictory to speak of a body that is ‘infinitely 
large’ or ‘infinitely small’. The terms ‘large’ and ‘small’ 
denote quantity, they present to our mind a definite /z7zted 
magnitude; and infinity means “mztless. Infinity, above 
all, must be absolutely distinguished from quantity; it is 
just by the removal of quantity that you conceive the 
infinite. And the fundamental error in the first Kantian 
autinomy is just this: that infinity is conceived as a suc- 
cessive synthesis of parts, whereas true infinity refuses 
being measured because it is just the reverse of measure, 
and excludes the notion of a part because it is indivisible 
as well as unaugmentable, being no definite magnitude, 
and is not obtained by a series of successive syntheses, 
because you may choose the greatest conceivable magnitude 
and multiply it by the greatest imaginable number, and 
what you will have will be a finite object as finite as a 
grain of sand and a blade of grass. Finite plus finite 
equals finite. 

What then does infinity mean? It represents a process 
‘that may be carried endlessly without destroying the 
object ; just as finitude represents such a process that will 
ultimately reach a limit, the crossing of which would spell 
injury to the object. It is in this sense that we say matter 
is infinitely augmentable, meaning that we can enlarge and 
further enlarge a given magnitude of matter ad znfinitumz, 
without ever producing an infinite magnitude, because that 
would mean the loss of matter which is by nature limited 
and circumscribed. Indeed, it is absurd to believe that 
such an infinite will eventually be reached, because then 
the process will cease, infinity being unaugmentable, and 
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the process will therefore be finite. Hence an infinite pro- 
cess presupposes finite results, and as one Jewish thinker 
cleverly remarked: Matter is infinitely finite. Similarly, 
infinite divisibility denotes that the process of division may 
be carried on theoretically ad infinitum, without bringing 
about the loss of the object. Yet this endless process never 
produces the infinitesimal, because that would involve the 
end of the process. But does not this mean, the reader 
will ask, that we could resolve a piece of matter into an 
infinite number of parts? No; first of all an infinite 
number is a contradiction of terms, and, secondly, if such 
an infinite number could possibly be attained the process of 
division would cease, but it is endless. Hence while each 
part becomes smaller and the number of parts greater, they 
cannot both overleap the boundaries of the finite. Thus 
Zeno’s puzzles vanish like shadows in the light. We do 
not move over infinities, and Achilles can easily overtake 
the tortoise. What we have to bear in mind is only this, 
that infinity is a process, not a state. 

Thus I have outlined briefly the Jewish standpoint in 
the problem of space, and I might conclude here perfectly 
well. Yet I should like to discuss one more point with 
the reader before we part. It is the Jewish empirical view 
versus the modern doctrine of the subjectivity of space. 
I fear that many a Kantian reader will leave this paper— 
if he looks at it at all—with a smile: Objectivity of space, 
Mediaevalism! Yet I believe that the phenomenalistic 
theory has hindered rather than helped man in his desire 
to know his whereabouts, so as to adjust the interrelations 
in the best possible manner. Kant did not explain things, 
but transformed the world into a dreadful yawning abyss 
and called it Noumenon. He argued that we can mentally 
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annihilate and think away matter, but we cannot think 
away Space, consequently space is a necessity of thought. 
But for myself, I cannot see how we can think away matter. 
Of course we can stop thinking at all, then we have thought 
away space, also; but to think and not to think of things is 
absurd. When we think, of course we think something and 
about something. Objects of experience are the contents 
of our thought; think away those objects, and thought 
becomes meaningless. And as for space being a necessity 
of the mind, Abrabanel, we have seen, explains it very 
clearly. It is a habit contracted by the mind under the 
pressure of constant spatial experience. Had the human 
mind been born in a spaceless universe, spacelessness would 
have become a necessity of thought. For what is con- 
sciousness if not the manifold impresses of external stimuli? 
Hence the very idea that space is a necessity of thought 
proves that it is a necessity of reality. To deny this means 
to assume that the mind is some independent spiritual 
nature capable of engendering an order of existence. Of 
course, the infant undoubtedly has some dim sense of space, 
but this may have been because of the fact that the universal 
‘reality of space has developed in the human mind in the 
course of its evolution a spatial sense, because it helped the 
mind to adjust its relations to the external order; and so 
this innate spatial sense is itself evidence for the reality of 
space. But I cannot take up this phase of the question 
here. 

Thus I submit this Jewish empirical standpoint to the 
student of the problem of space, as a possible solution. 
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Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im Konigreich Aragonien wihrend 
des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. Fritz Barr. Berlin: 
Verlag von EMIL EBERING, 1913. pp. 212. 


Dr. Barr’s Studies make a noteworthy contribution to the 
important series of Aistorische Studien under the general editorship 
of the veteran historian Emil Ebering, of which series Dr. Baer’s 
book forms volume 106. Among Jewish historical studies, 
Dr. Baer’s book will rank as an able presentation of the constitu- 
tional development of an important section of Mediaeval Jewry. 
It is the special merit of Dr. Baer’s work, moreover, that he has 
utilized with unprecedented thoroughness the invaluable archive 
material of Jacobs, and Régné (up to the date of Baer’s publica- 
tion), the important researches of local Spanish historians, and 
has made extensive use of the rabbinic responsa. 

Dividing his book into two sections of unequal length, the 
author defines in the one part the legal status of the Jews in 
Aragon, and in the other their economic position (wirtschaftliche 
Lage). The social life proper does not fall within the scope of 
the present work. The first division, to which two-thirds of the 
text are devoted, is divided into three comprehensive chapters : 
the Jews and the public powers, i.e. the king, the feudal lords, 
the towns, and the Church: the legal relations between the Jews 
and their Christian fellow-citizens, which might more properly 
have been entitled, the personal rights of the Jews and their legal 
relations with their Christian neighbours: and finally, the com- 
position and administration of the Jewish communities. The 
second division consists of two chapters: the size and material 
development of the Jewish communities in the kingdom of Aragon: 
and the economic occupations of the Jews. This part contains 
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important statistical data, but is not so adequately treated as the 
first division of the book. It is followed by an excursus on 
the réle of the Jews in the fiscal administration of the Aragon 
States in the thirteenth century, and an appendix which in the 
manner of Hoffmann’s Geldhandel der deutschen Juden contains 
representative selections from the rabbinic responsa. 

The exposition of the legal status is in the main well conceived. 
The status of the Jews in Spain was but their status in Mediaeval 
Christendom—a misfit by-product of Christian theory and the 
feudal order. The legal theory prevailed generally in the European 
countries that the Jews were everywhere aliens, being without a 
natural right to the territory which they inhabited, and auto- 
matically falling to the possession of the king as soon as they set 
foot on his soil. Like the Saracens, the Spanish Jews belonged 
to the Patrimonio Real, and as earlier in the pseudo-Roman 
Empire, so in Spain in the fourteenth century they were called 
specifically servz camerae. 

Though Baer urges caution against the sweeping theories of 
the Mediaeval Codes, and explains that in no literal sense could 
the Jews be described as the king’s chattel, he overemphasizes 
nevertheless the legal attachment of the Jews to the king and 
their alleged inability under the penalty of loss of life and property 
to leave the king’s dominion without a special royal authorization. 
The Jews being a source of revenue, it was natural for the king 
to look with favour upon Jewish immigration and to frown upon 
their emigration, and indeed James I and his successors distinctly 
forbade the latter. But the prohibition seems to have been 
primarily directed against the acquisition of Jews by his feudal 
vassals rather than to fix upon the Jews a status akin to serfdom. 
That it was not an effective check on Jewish emigration is 
decisively shown in the responsa where the Jewish population 
appears essentially mobile. Nor is the evidence which Baer 
collected (p. 14, n. 10) sufficiently imposing to warrant his important 
generalization. Between Régné 94, 95, 574, and Jacobs 1038, 
1044 there is a gap of approximately sixty years, and the latter 
seem to imply a new decree. In the former, the emigrants were 
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plainly creditors, who therefore zz absentia were still conducting 
gainful enterprise in their native town and thus had not entirely 
severed connexion with their former domicile. Barfat I, 2 states 
openly that the confiscation of the property of emigrants as 
newly decreed, that it was illegal extortion, and that it was conse- 
quently permitted to evade the law. To this may be added 
Ibn Adret, Responsa, V, 198, where the French authorities are 
quoted approvingly that ‘ Jews are like knights’ and therefore have 
the right to change their domicile. (Cf. Tosafot, Baba kamma 
58a). Finally, it should be emphasized that within the crown- 
lands, the Jews enjoyed full freedom of movement. 

The motives that determined the Jewish policies of the Aragon 
kings are grouped by Baer under three headings: the demands of 
the Catholic Church, the interests of the Christian subjects, and 
the increase of the royal budget. Without exception, the Spanish 
kings of the period under consideration showed but little inclination 
to obey the behests of canon law and papal exhortations against 
the Jews. But their personal piety and Christian zeal strongly 
favoured a legislative policy looking toward the conversion of the 
Jews through compulsory disputations, enforced Church attend- 
ance, and even the instrument of the Inquisition, when the latter 
did not invade their seignorial rights. The interests of the 
Christian subjects, on the other hand, figure but slightly as a 
conscious factor in the king’s attitude to the Jews. Indeed, the 
laws against usury which Baer attributes to this motive were 
originally granted as a concession to the Church rather than the 
people (cf. Régné, 5). Baer fails to interpret the king’s apparent 
unconcern about the general welfare of his Christian subjects as 
being in reality a significant recognition of the beneficial character 
of the economic activities of the Jews. Both the religious as well 
as the national considerations, however, were but contributory causes 
to the prime purpose by which the kings were guided in all their 
relations to the Jews, the royal revenue. 

In this graduated scheme of royal motives, it will be noted, 
the interests of the Jews fer se play no part. Their profit and 
increase were but the king’s gain, and were thus encouraged by him 
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from a motive of self-interest. The validity of the latter interpre- 
tation in general is indisputable, and, it may be added, no one 
realized its significance more than the Jews themselves. But as 
even mediaeval kings were prone to human inconsistency, their 
acts were often promoted by higher motives, which too receive 
full recognition in the Jewish sources. Moreover, the sway of the 
Jewish court-favourites and high officials in Spain was such that 
their influence upon the king might indeed have been accounted 
as an independent factor in shaping the Jewish policies of the 
Spanish Crown. Evidently, however, Baer shares the usual 
tendency to regard the political life of the mediaeval Jews as 
entirely passive. Plausible as this view may appear, it reveals 
only a half-truth. It ignores completely the reaction of the Jews, 
which was of high practical and theoretical importance. For 
though in the last resort the Jews had no voice in framing 
the laws which affected their political, economic, and religious 
condition, they subjected every decree of the king and curia to 
their own standards of justice and equity, and to their own con- 
ceptions of political theory. The judicial opinions of the rabbis 
presume to define the rights of the sovereign, the nation, and the 
Jews (Ibn Adret II, 134, V, 4, VI, 149). In numerous cases 
they pass adversely upon the legality of the king’s decrees. They 
limit his right of confiscation (Barfat, II, 9). They champion the 
Jews’ unrestricted right of travel and emigration (Ibn Adret, 
V,198; Barfat, I, 2, 11, 9). They uphold the property rights of 
marranos who fled to do penance (Barfat, I, 2). These judicial 
decisions did not of course contemplate open resistance ; but they 
did sanction and accomplish the evasion and secret defeat of such 
measures as were not based on justice or established prerogative. 
Always based on rabbinic law and precedent, they represent not 
merely the theoretical interest of legalists, but reflect the historical 
view-point of mediaeval Jewry, which has too long and uniformly 
been neglected in our expositions of Jewish history. 

Dr. Baer has therefore unhappily missed the opportunity, 
which his knowledge of the responsa amply afforded, of treating 
his subject from a fresh angle. Nowhere is this shortcoming so 
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apparent as in the description of the inner administration of the 
Jewish communities. In this exposition, the basis of the communal 
organization rests solely on the bewildering series of detailed 
regulations which were issued by the kings relating to the individual 
aljamas. To the Jews who lived under these statutes, however, 
the laws appeared only as the external authorization of the king, 
as the limitation rather than the sanction of Jewish communal 
government. Thus in a trenchant review of the laws which 
governed the election of communal officers in Barcelona and 
which were based on an edict of the king as well as a communal 
statute, R. Isaac Barfat stated clearly: ‘There is no doubt but 
that without the confirmation of our lord the King, high be his 
glory, the Aljama has the authority in accordance with the law of 
our Torah to frame its own ordinances, and to ban, excommunicate, 
and penalize the offenders of its statutes.... But because the 
fear of the King was upon them, lest the rulers say, Ye have usurped 
your authority without the consent of the King, and also in order 
to overawe would-be offenders with the dread of the sovereign. 
they solicited the decree from the lord our King, high be his 
glory (Barfat, I, 228). Whatever the resemblance between the 
communal government of the Jews and the municipal administra- 
tion of the mediaeval city, it was from the mass of rabbinic law 
that the Jews drew their fundamental principles of representative 
government. In the terms of halakah, they defined the legislative 
authority of the majority, and by its standards they upheld as well 
the inalienable rights of the minority. (Ibn Adret, I, 729, 
III, 392, V, 126, 277-8; 178). The relation of a major com- 
munity to its subordinate aljamas in a governmental province 
(Jbid., 111, 411), the autonomy of political or economic parties 
within the larger Kahal (/é7d., IV, 185), the attempted secession 
of individuals or parties from the corporate body (/éid., I, 769, 
V, 277), the validity, or constitutionality of statutes touching 
the religious, economic, and political life of the members of the 
community were all studied and treated in the light of rabbinic 
law. Thus, for instance, it is impossible to understand the 
problem of legislative readjustment which constantly faced the 
VOL. VII. 5 
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Jewish communities without a knowledge of the halakah of the vow 
and the ban, and the regulations governing their recall. To treat 
the Bet-din solely as a subordinate appendage of the governing 
Council (Baer, p. 107) and to dispose of the function of the 
Rabbi in the mediaeval community in twenty-two lines of text 
(pp. 117-18) is virtually to throw out of gear the centre of legal 
authority and moral sanction among the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

The merit of Dr. Baer’s sketch of the Jewish communal 
organization lies chiefly in the skill with which he has sifted and 
identified the loose Hebrew titles of the higher communal officials. 
The organized life of mediaeval Jewry created new functions 
without coining a correspondingly new terminology. Old terms 
were taken, it would appear, almost at random, and were applied 
in a loose fashion to designate new offices. The result was, to 
say the least, confusing. Thus the term O9)73 refers alternately 
to the Governing Council, the Supervisors of Taxes, the Committee 
on Religious and Moral Observance, and the Court, or Bet-din. 
The connotation of 0°38) in Eastern Catalonia differed from its 
meaning in Western Catalonia; and so, other examples of 
ambiguity and multiplicity of meaning may easily be added. 
Out of this confusion, Baer was no doubt helped in part by the 
Latin and Spanish equivalents of the Hebrew terms, which occur 
in the non-Hebrew sources, which he has sifted with technical 
skill, and he thus helped to restore a fair picture of the official 
family of the Jewish communal organization. Nevertheless, his 
identifications are not always warranted. Thus, the nmap ‘73 
who supervised the moral and religious discipline in the com- 
munity, it is to be assumed, formed an independent body like the 
tax-officials, and are not to be identified with the general Board of 
Mukdamim or Neemanim merely because the latter officials also 
at times performed similar functions 771 other communities. Nor is 
there sufficient warrant for treating the Aljama of Catalonia as a 
distinct type different from the community of Aragon or Valencia, 
because the one was headed by a board called Neemanim and the 
other by the Mukdamim, as the functions of the two bodies were 
completely identical despite their difference in name. Indeed, 
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even in Castile which was an independent kingdom and was ruled 
by a different dynasty, the development of the Jewish communal 
organization was sufficiently similar to that of the joint monarchy 
of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia to justify the use of the 
common national term, the Spanish Aljama.— Incidentally it may 
be remarked that Baer’s statement, which is based on Amador de 
los Rios, that in Castile Jews were forbidden to acquire land at the 
end of the thirteenth century, &c., ought to be corrected in view 
of the contradictory evidence of the responsa of R. Asher and 
his son R. Judah. Divisions 95-99 in R. Asher’s responsa refer 
primarily to cases of landed property. 

In general, it is true that the Jews usually lived apart from the 

general population, but it cannot be made a rule that in every 
city (Baer, p. 88) the Jews lived in a separate quarter. (Cf. 
Ibn Adret, I, 1129). Ibn Adret, V, 222 does not sustain Baer in 
the conclusion that the entire male population from the age of 
fifteen upwards participated in the communal assemblies. The 
responsum states merely that the ban against the evasion of 
tax-duties was to be pronounced in the Synagogue in the presence 
of all males from the age of fifteen upward, i.e. all male persons 
liable to taxes. Baer’s unsupported assertion (p. 18) that the Jews 
unlike the Saracens were free from the poll-tax, stands in strange 
contradiction to Ibn Adret, V, 178, IV, 64-5. Baer assumes 
.that in the aljamas the bakers like the butchers had to be Jews 
because of ritual observances. He has apparently overlooked the 
remark of an eye-witness, R. Menahem b. Zerah, that ‘in most 
places whither we have been exiled there is no Jewish baker’. 
(Zedah la-Derek, p. 102 Ὁ, ed. Sabbioneta). As for Jewish 
butchers, see Ibn Adret, III, 253. 

The selections from the responsa which end the Studien are 
well chosen. Altogether, Dr. Baer’s volume is a notable con- 
tribution, which will be gratefully received by all students of 
Spanish-Jewish history. 
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Josephus. By Norman Bentwicu. Philadelphia: The JEwisu 
PUBLICATION SocIETY OF AMERICA, I914. pp. 266 + 
3 photographic illustrations. 


This volume on Josephus is the second contribution of 
Mr. Bentwich to the Biographical Series of Jewish Worthies, 
projected by the Jewish Publication Society of America. The 
time is not so distant when the embellished works of Josephus in 
Whiston’s translation were assigned an honourable place by the 
side of the Bible in every pious household in England and 
America. Nevertheless, it is a fact that Josephus and his writings 
have been strangely neglected in English literature, scientific no 
less than popular, so that the Society by its recent publication has 
filled a long-felt desideratum, and the author has produced a 
work to which special interest is attached thereby. The book is 
primarily designed for Jewish readers, and the author's avowed 
aim was ‘to consider Josephus from the Jewish point of view’. 

The want of sympathy which Mr. Bentwich felt for his ‘ hero’ 
happily did not detract from the pleasantness of his style. The 
presentation shows the writer’s firm grasp of the intricate problems 
of his subject, and his exposition though largely argumentative is 
lucid and attractive. Of the nine chapters which compose the 
book, the first is very properly a véswme’ of the relations of Rome 
and Judea up to the great tragedy of tragedies: the second and 
third chapters give a critical account of Josephus, the soldier, 
and traitor to his country; the remainder of the volume is an 
appreciation—in my opinion, a depreciation—of the literary work 
of Josephus. 

From the start, the writer adopts a sceptical attitude towards 
Josephus’ self-representation, which leads him not only to question 
Josephus’ boasted attainments in Jewish lore, but even to doubt 
the account of his early training under the Essene Banus. The 
same cavilling tendency the writer displays with more serious 
consequences in his estimation of Josephus’ literary and historic 
merits. The stout claim of the author of the ‘Wars’ that the 
work was based on his own notes taken from personal observation 
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is confuted, and the suggestion is made that ‘with Josephus it is 
true that ‘‘once a compiler, always a compiler ”’. 

With a few skilful touches, Mr. Bentwich depicts the history 
of Jewish historic writing in the Graeco-Roman period till the 
time of Josephus. The linking of the Occident and the Orient 
through the conquests of Alexander the Great broadened the 
sympathies and historic interests of the Greek. This affected 
powerfully the writing of Jewish history; for henceforth the Jews 
came within the ken of Greek encyclopedists and national 
historians, and Hellenized Jews were thereby stimulated to write 
their own history in order to supplement and oft-times to correct 
the libellous accounts of the heathen writers. Under these 
influences and under the inspiration of the Maccabees, a con- 
siderable historic literature sprang up, written in a didactic vein 
from the practical view-point of the apologist. This polemic 
character of all Jewish-Hellenistic writing, Mr. Bentwich describes 
with sufficient clearness and emphasis, and yet he might have 
taken this more fully into consideration in his caustic criticism of 
the inaccuracy and the colouring of Josephus’ writings. 

This Greek and Hellenistic literature, the greater part of 
which is known to us only through the liberal quotations of 
Josephus, the latter did not know at first hand, is the view 
adopted by Mr. Bentwich. The vast erudition which Josephus 
‘displays in all his works he culled artificially from a few collections 
of industrious compilers. ‘ His archaeology extended only to the 
reading of one or more writers of universal ancient history’ 
(p. 142). Alexander Polyhystor and Nicholas of Damascus 
supplied him with the names of the Jewish and Greek authors 
and also with brief extracts from their works, referring to the Jews. 
Besides the books of these two authors, his literary apparatus for 
the twenty books of the Antiquities was limited to the Bible, the 
First Book of the Maccabees, minus the last two (three ?) chapters, 
the lost chronicle of John Hyrcanus, Strabo’s History, and perhaps 
several hypothetical chronicles of Jewish Hellenistic origin. These 
sources he slavishly incorporated in his works either verbatim or 
with slight paraphrasing, so that they awkwardly bear their original 
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earmarks. Even in matters of opinion, he copied the point of 
view of whatever guide he happened to follow, so that the reader 
is always uncertain as to whether he is confronted with the 
judgement of Jew, Greek, or Roman. This theory of Josephus’ 
method of writing is applied in its extreme form to the ‘ Wars’, 
in which not only is the point of view said to be borrowed from a 
Roman source, but the entire work is characterized as a compilation 
of the works of wzknown predecessors to which Josephus added 
‘something from his personal experience and his national pride’. 

The views advanced by Mr. Bentwich are not original with 
him, and it is not necessary to enter here into a critical examination 
of the individual opinions expressed by the author. Suffice it to 
say, that on the whole the exposition is in harmony with the 
conclusions of Destinon—though the latter’s bold theory of the 
Anonymus is not entirely adopted—Niese, and in the Wars, 
most faithfully, Schlatter. While their conclusions by no means 
represent the consensus of scholarly opinion, and both Schiirer 
and Juster place much greater credence and value on Josephus as 
an historian, nevertheless, Mr. Bentwich is of course entirely 
within the bounds of scholarly grace in following the trends of 
those scholars, whose contribution to the study of Josephus is 
unquestioned. Yet it is to be regretted that in a popular book 
which aims to introduce Josephus to the English readers, the 
literary and historic merits of Josephus should be thus belittled 
and minimized. The presentation is hardly calculated to stimulate 
the reader to a further study of Josephus’ work. 

Much less justifiable is Mr. Bentwich’s subjective criticism of 
Josephus from the Jewish point of view. ‘It is when tried by the 
test of faithfulness to his nation that Josephus is found most 
wanting’, the author writes anticipatingly in the preface. This 
verdict which is axiomatic of Josephus the General cannot however 
be assumed for Josephus the Apologist and Chronicler of his 
nation. No one will have the hardihood to vindicate the character 
of Josephus. His exaggerated egoism, his personal conceit, and, 
above all, his confessed betrayal of his country’s cause are so 
glaringly exposed in his own writings that it may well be said that 
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Josephus was his own worst traducer. But it cannot be denied 
that at bottom he loved his religion and his race, and that though 
at one time he threw down his country’s sword, he did not lack 
the courage later on to take up the literary cudgels against a host 
of his people’s calumniators. It is unjust to deny to him the 
authorship of the finest passages in Contra Apionem simply 
because ‘they are too eloquent and inspired to fit Josephus’, and 
it is just as unwarranted to criticize the historian of the first 
century for not having written a social and religious history of his 
people according to the taste of a twentieth century writer. Nor 
is it always a sign of ‘inward slavery in outward freedom’ when 
Josephus writes with an eye to the interests of the public for 
which his writings were composed. His Roman proclivities and 
deliberate misrepresentation of the Zealots are rightly condemned 
as treasonable bias, but his exposition of Judaism in the terms of 
a Roman stoic does not indicate that he was ‘incapable of present- 
ing his people’s history in its true light’, but shows a desire which 
was shared by all writers of the Jewish-Hellenistic schools to 
render Judaism understood and respected by cultured heathens. 
That Josephus does not display the philosophic depth of Philo or 
the poetic instincts of the Bible or the fervent spirit of the 
Haggadist, has but little relevancy in the appraisal of a man who 
figures in the literary history of antiquity not as poet, philosopher 

or exegete, but as an historian of unusual industry, application, and 
’ erudition, to whom the world is under immense obligation for its 
better knowledge of the history and literature of the ancients, and 
who has been for the Jews not only spokesman and apologist in 
the heathen and Christian worlds, but also their foremost historian 
for nearly two millenniums. 

The volume is not free from inaccuracies that are almost 
unavoidable in a popular book, but the following correction in 
particular ought to be pointed out. The mnw [3s in the Holy of 
Holies was the solemn ‘ Foundation Stone’ on which the High- 
priest placed the censer in the Atonement service, which filled the 
innermost sanctuary with a cloud of incense: but xo blood of any 
sacrifice was sprinkled on it. The suggestion that the mystery of 
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the ‘ Foundation Stone’ so impressed the Greek scribes that they 
accounted it as the object of worship, and that then the ambiguous 
meaning of ovos which signifies in Greek either stone or ass, gave 
rise to the charge of ass-worship against Jews and Christians loses 
thus much of its force. It might also be noted that according to 
Josephus’ account, the Holy of Holies contained no objects 
whatsoever... A more plausible explanation of the strange charge 
against the Jews and Christians that persisted for centuries is that 
of Simonsen who attributes it to a confusion between Jo, the 
papyri designation for the ass which was invoked by Egyptians in 
magic and in worship as the deity Seth, and Jah, the Hebrew 
abbreviation for the name of God.’ 

A brief index and a bibliography that will be helpful to 
elementary students close this interesting volume. The author of 
The Jews under the Romans in the ‘Stories of the Nations Series’ 
is W. D. Morrison, not Hosmer. The latter is the author of the 
general history, entitled Zhe Story of the Jews. 


Die Memoiren des Ascher Levy aus Reichshofen im Elsass (1598- 
1635). Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von Dr. M. GinspurGER. Berlin: Verlegt bei 
Louis LAMM, 1913. 


Mediaeval Hebrew literature was essentially impersonal. 
The Jews had either no leisure or no desire to record their 
personal experiences in autobiographies or even in hastily jotted 
memoirs. The little biographical knowledge which we possess of 
the great figures in Mediaeval Jewry, it is well known, is derived 
in the main from stray references in Hakdamot, or Introductions, 
Testaments, and other occasional passages. All the more 
significant are the memoirs of R. Asher Levi written in a crude 
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style and hybrid diction, but depicting with unconscious success 
the humour and pathos of his life and surroundings, admitting the 
reader into the private recesses of family secrets and communal 
factions, allowing him to stand by as a silent auditor, as he recites 
before God the sins and temptations against which he has 
repeatedly struggled in vain. 

Asher Levi was a person of no special distinction. He was 
a poor merchant, an unlucky speculator, a restless tutor, and 
wandering teacher. His education he received from a score of 
successive teachers in as many different cities. Born in poverty 
and raised in the ravaging days of the Thirty Years’ War, his life 
was that of a typical Bahur, who braved hardship and danger in 
order to sit at the feet of a famous teacher, and who was ever 
restless, driven by an inner impetus from city to city ‘to serve the 
great ones of the world and to draw water from the well of life’. 

In the memoirs, his object was to record only the events 
which happened to him and his family. He refers several times 
to a second part which was more ambitious in scope and was 
presumably a contemporaneous history of the Thirty Years’ War 
and its effects upon the Jews. This should very likely prove 
a valuable document if it would ever come to light. The 
published memoirs too, however, are of considerable historical 
interest. They contain much material that will interest family 


historians. For instance, it appears that Asher Levy himself was 


a nephew of an ancestor of Ce’f Levi the wealthy banker and 
second husband of the famous diarist Gliickel von Hammel. 
Of wider significance is Asher’s descent from Jacob ha-Levi of 
Landau ‘who’, according to Asher’s genealogical table ‘ belonged 
to the noble Spanish emigrants’, as this implies an infiltration of 
Spanish exiles into Germany, of which we have otherwise no 
evidence. Asher’s teachers were among the famous rabbis of his 
time, and his references to them amplify and sometimes correct 
our previous information regarding these personages. The memoirs 
contain also items of political and economical interest, such as 
the life of the people in a besieged city, the brigandage of the 
highways, the fluctuations of the coinage, the shifting prices of 
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wheat, rye, barley, wine, and meat. R. Asher alludes to the 
Vincent Fettmilch episode, which, he explains, he does not have 
to narrate as a book has already been written on the subject. 
We learn for the first time of the flight of the Jews from Metz in 
1618-19 and of the narrow escape of the Jewish community of 
Frankfort from a danger that is only vaguely hinted at. But the 
booklet will be found most valuable for its contribution to the 
Kulturgeschichte of the period. Thus the typical career of a 
Jewish student is unfolded step by step. He was six years old 
when his father ‘began to teach him the right way’ by initiating 
him into the Hebrew alphabet. He was not yet seven when he 
walked daily from his home to another village to receive instruction. 
When he was nine years old, he went to Metz to study Talmud. 
Shortly after his fourteenth birthday, he left his native country to 
repair to the famous seat of learning in Prague, and only sickness 
impelled him five years later to return to his parents after having 
studied in Prague, Frankfort, Bresnitz, Bisenz, Vienna, and 
Austerlitz, besides tutoring in as many places. In the course of 
the narrative, one gets a vivid realization of the pestilences and 
diseases that ravaged the country, as well as the robbers and 
brigands that infested the roads. He married at twenty-four a girl 
of fifteen, and ‘as long as he lived, he never would forget the 
conduct of his father-in-law’. The latter futilely attempted to 
break off the match, possibly due to the discovery of a fatal 
addiction to play from which Asher could not free himself. 
Indeed, throughout his life he waged a bitter struggle against this 
evil inclination ; he passionately implored the aid of Heaven and 
of his sainted parents ; he hoped to redeem himself through tears, 
fasting, and the dispensing of charity; but, strange to say, 
Dr. Ginsburger elected to omit these deeply pathetic passages in 
his translation of the Hebrew text. Though Asher’s fortunes were 
on the wane, his doors were wide open to the poor. ‘The ideals 
that pervaded his home are best illustrated by the architectural 
plan of his house, which had three special features : a little chapel 
for study and worship, a baking room designed especially for 
Passover bread and Sabbath cakes, and finally a private bath-house, 
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which he found necessary ‘on account of the beastly practice 
which prevailed among the Gentiles for men and women to bathe 
together, in which the Jews too have joined’. 

The above citations will illustrate the wide range of interest of 
the text which was ably prepared, translated, and learnedly 
annotated by Dr. Ginsburger. It is to be regretted that the 
editor did not append a list of the family and geographical names 
in their Hebrew and German equivalents which would have added 
to the value of the work without entailing much additional effort 
on his part. 


Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History. Translated 
and edited by Rev. SamueL A. B. Mercer, Ph.D. 
New York: Loncmans, GREEN, ἃ Co., 1913. pp. Χν -Ἐ 21ο. 


One of the achievements of applied pedagogics in history has 
been the recent introduction of source-books in the historical 
teaching, conducted in the colleges and secondary schools. 
In nearly all branches of history, the traditional text-book is losing 
in importance as greater emphasis is placed upon the student’s 
familiarizing himself with the original documents, even if only in 
translation. Dr. Mercer’s Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and 
. Jewish History is the first collection of this kind covering the 
subject of ancient Jewish history, though Giles’ Heathen Records 
to the Jewish Scripture History (1856) deserved at least a note of 
bibliographical reference. 

The comparatively small volume of two hundred pages embraces 
a period of three thousand years, from the antiquities of Babylon 
to the Jewish Rebellion under Hadrian. The sources are divided 
into four main divisions: Cuneiform, Egyptian, Semitic, and Greek 
and Latin, chronological sequence being followed in each group. 
The selections were gathered from about seventy-five odd volumes, 
representing a widely scattered and often inaccessible literature. 
For the cuneiform sources, the author acknowledges in particular 
the translations of Winckler’s <Keclinschriftliches Textbuch sum 
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Alten Testament, and Rogers’ Cuneiform Parallels to the Ola 
Testament, and for Egyptian material, Breasted’s Ancient Records, 
though in all cases except when stated in the notes the author 
made his original translations adhering to as literal a form as 
possible. Dr. Mercer wisely made no attempt to include in his 
work historical selections from the Bible, Apocrypha, Pseud- 
epigrapha, Josephus, Philo, and the New Testament, as this 
literature is readily accessible and could at best have been only 
inadequately represented in a limited source-book. 

Dr. Mercer claims too much for his book, or he is too optimistic 
in his assurance that now the student of Hebrew and Jewish 
history has before him all the sources in convenient form. The 
author certainly cannot mean this literally. The present collection 
of extra-biblical sources might easily and with great profit have 
been at least doubled in contents and yet would have been far 
from a complete record of the literature which bears intimately 
upon Biblical history. Obviously, it is not only the records that 
bear the name of Palestine that belong to the study of ancient 
Hebrew history, but also much of Babylonian, Egyptian, and 
Assyrian source-material. The student would miss then in this 
collection—choosing the examples more or less at random—the 
famous inscription of Nabonidus describing his discovery of 
the Foundation-Stone of the Temple of the Sun in Sippar, which 
is fundamental in establishing Babylonian and hence Hebrew 
chronology. He might reasonably expect to find in such 
a collection the Shalmaneser fragment of the early life of Sargon 
which though possibly only a secondary source, is still ancient and 
important enough to be reproduced in such a volume by reason of 
its striking similarity to the story of Moses. Certainly a collection 
of sources of early Hebrew history is not complete without at least 
some extracts from the Code of Hammurabi. As to the later 
period of Greek and Latin sources it is but necessary to compare 
Dr. Mercer’s collection with Th. Reinach’s Zextes d’auteurs grecs 
εἰ romains relatifs au judaisme to observe how much the former 
lacks in completeness. Nevertheless, the present collection will 
be of great use to teachers who can refer students conveniently 
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to this book for such documents as the Black Obelisk, the ‘ Israel 
Stella’, the Moabite Stone, &c., and Dr. Mercer has rendered an 
act of service for which he merits the gratitude of teachers of 
Hebrew history. 

The most serious stricture that may be made against this book 
is its dogmatic fixation of remote dates without the slightest 
indication of their uncertainty. In a subject where a thousand 
years are but as yesterday it only bewilders the student to be 
equipped with a series of dates which he will not find duplicated 
in the next book of reference to which he is bound to turn. 
Even in this one book, he will find it hard to reconcile the dating 
of Naram-Sin at 2,600 B.C.E., in one passage, with the later state- 
ment of the record of Nabonidus which seems to show, unless the 
calculation of the scribes be wrong, that Naram-Sin reigned 3,200 
years before his (Nabonidus’) time. The chapter on Chronological 
Matter, too, is not sufficiently explanatory to enable the student 
to construct Biblical Chronology for himself. 


Jewish History and Literature under the Maccabees and Herod. 
By B. H. Atrorp. London and New York: Lonomans, 
GREEN, & Co., 1913. pp. xvi+1173. 


Mr. Alford, the author of O/d Testament History and 
Literature attempts in his latest booklet, which is a continuation 
of this former work, a review of Jewish history and literature 
during the interval of over 125 years that intervened between 
the death of Simon in 135 B.c.E. and the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth which he places in the year 8 B.c.E. The book shows no 
original research and as a popular work its only claim to favourable 
attention lies perhaps in the emphasis which its author laid on the 
literary development of the period. Dividing his book almost 
equally between history and literature, Mr. Alford gives a com- 
pact summary of the Book of Jubilees, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Tobit and Judith, parts of the Book of Enoch, Psalms 
of Solomon, Wisdom of Solomon, and ends the volume with 
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citations from Luke referring to the ‘ Magnificat’ of Mary, the 
‘Benedictus’ of Zacharias, and the ‘Nunc Dimittis’ of Simeon. 
Professor Schechter’s Fragments of a Zadokite Work is strangely 
overlooked in silence. 

The good faith in which Mr. Alford accepts theories about the 
composition, dates, and divisions of the apocryphal works would 
be amusing, if there were no danger of their misleading the 
unguarded reader. Of course, there is hardly a book in the 
Apocrypha regarding which any unanimity of opinion has been 
reached on these points. Not only are the usual theories mere 
conjectures based on internal evidence, but the very origin and 
language of the original are often unknown. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Alford shows no hesitation in an historical sketch to follow 
Charles’s literary divisions and hypotheses, as though they were 
indubitably proved by reliable canons of historical criticism. 

The author is not much happier in his historic delineations. 
It is an unwarranted exaggeration of Josephus’ description of 
Hyrcanus to claim for the latter the capitalized title of ‘ Prophet, 
Priest, and King’, and to depict him as ‘the Jewish Messiah’. 
The familiar but erroneous description of the Sadducees as 
standing for the union of Church and State with its implied 
conception of the Pharisees is reproduced here without any 
qualification. Untenable is also the statement of the author that 
‘the earliest approach of Hellenism to Palestine was from the side 
of Antioch’. At the time when the Jews first came into serious 
cultural contact with the Seleucidean dynasty the Septuagint was 
an accomplished fact. 

For broader reasons of justice and from a truer historical 
perspective, one may question the propriety and fairness of 
Christening such injunctions in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs as, ‘ Love one another, and with long-suffering hide ye 
one another’ faults..... Have compassion toward all, not 
toward men only, but also toward beasts’. 
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Die Juden in Worms. Ein Vortrag gehalten von Benas Levy im 
Verein fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur. Berlin: 
M. PoPPELAUER, 1914. pp. 20. 


This small pamphlet reproduces with fine touches of local 
colour a fleeting bird’s-eye view of the history of one of the most 
ancient and honoured Jewish communities in Germany. The 
interweaving of legends and history lends charm to the picture. 
The pathos of the story may well stir one to emotion and 
eloquence. 


ABRAHAM A. NEUMAN. 
Dropsie College. 


RECENT WORKS ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The Study of Religion. By Stantey A. Cook, M.A. London: 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 1914. pp. Χχὶν - 439. 

The Threshold of Religion. By R. R. Marett, M.A., D.Sc. 
New York: The MacmiLLan Company, 1914. pp. xix + 223. 

Theological Symbolics. By CHarLEes Aucustus Briccs, D.D., 
D.Litt. (Znternational Theological Library.) New York: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 1914. pp. x+420. 


Ir is easier to state what Dr. Cook’s book is not than what it is. 
It is not a manual of, or a guide to, the study of comparative 
religion like, for instance, Jastrow’s excellent book, bearing the 
same title as the present work, treating in a concrete manner of 
the manifestations and constituents of religion, of the elementals 
underlying the religious sentiment, of the definitions and classifi- 
cations of religions, &c. &c., with accompanying bibliographies. 
It may perhaps be described as a philosophical or psychological 
propaedeutics, containing at once a birds-eye view of the phi- 
losophy of history, of culture, of the development of the human 
mind and of the interaction of the many various factors in these 
spheres, with special application to the study of religions. The 
book is not easy reading ; it was apparently not written for tyros 
in mental work. The style is often abstract, and it is not always 
easy to follow the author in the development of his themes. But 
one who is in a measure inured to metaphysical thinking and 
language, and does not shirk reading and re-reading the book will 
reap a rich harvest of stimulating and suggestive thought. We 
would refer, among many others, to the disquisitions on the mental 
attitude of W. Robertson Smith (p. 65); human sacrifice (p. 198) ; 
significance of the Prophets of the Old Testament (p. 3or) ; 
Babylonian influence on the Old Testament (p. 322). Altogether 
the book is pervaded by a lofty and reverent spirit, and gives the 
ripe thoughts and reflexions of a man who has long and deeply 
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brooded over the problems which he discusses, and to whom 
religion and the life of the soul are paramount realities. 

The Threshold of Religion is the second edition of a reprint in 
book form of papers which have previously been published else- 
where. They are: (i) Pre-animistic rehgions; (ii) from spell to 
prayer; (iii) is taboo a negative magic? (iv) the conception of 
mana ; (v) a sociological view of comparative religions ; (vi) savage 
supreme beings and the bull-roarer; (vii) the birth of humility ; 
(vill) in a prehistoric sanctuary. The three last essays appear for 
the first time in book form in this second edition. The bond of 
union between these essays is that they stop at the ‘threshold 
of religion’, that is, they treat of religious origins, the stuff of 
which ‘rudimentary’ religion is made, ‘the vague shapes— 
phantoms teeming in the penumbra of the primitive mind and 
dancing about the darkling rim of the tribal fire-circle’. The 
main contention of Prof. Marett is that primitive man should not 
be burdened with clearly-defined ideas in his religious beliefs and 
practices ; he ‘danced’ his religion rather than in any way thought 
it out coherently. ‘Savage religion develops under conditions, 
psychological and social, which favour emotional and motor factors, 
whereas ideation remains relatively in abeyance.’ The constituents 
of primitive man’s religion is a sense of awe, fear, wonder, and the 
like the object of which is the supernatural, z.e. the supernormal. 
The reviewer knows of no book of like scope and compass that 
presents such a keen, searching, and penetrating psychological 
analysis of the workings of the primitive mind combined with a 
rational and reasonable synthesis of his mental attitude and outlook. 

Symbolics is the comparative study and presentation of the 
doctrines and dogmas of the several divisions and denominations 
of the Christian Church at the hand of the officially formulated 
statements, such as the creeds, the decrees and canons of councils, 
the confessions of the various national churches or denominations. 
The present posthumously published work of Prof. Briggs is marked 
by the wide erudition, the painstaking and conscientious research 
and irenic spirit characteristic of the lamented Biblical scholar and 


theologian. 
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Mithraism. By W. J. PHytHiaAN-Apams, M.A. (Oxon). (&e- 
ligions Ancient and Modern.) Chicago: THE OPEN Court 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. pp. xi+95. 


Mithraism has for the last quarter of a century or so, especially 
since the epoch-making investigations of the Belgian scholar, Franz 
Cumont, held the attention not only of students of comparative 
religion, but also of theologians. Among the many ‘mystery’ 
cults which about the beginning of the Christian era were rampant 
in the Roman Empire, that of Mithra was the most formidable 
antagonist and rival of Christianity. It offered itself as a religion 
of salvation and redemption with a saviour god for its centre, 
with a ritual suggesting striking resemblances with that of the 
Church, and a stern, virile moral code. The numerous bas-reliefs, 
remains of temples and inscriptions discovered of late attest to 
the wide spread of the cult over the domain of the ancient Roman 
empire, from the mouth of the Danube to the borders of the 
desert of the Sahara, from the shores of the Black Sea to the 
remote mountains of Scotland. Much in the doctrines of Mithraism, 
which seems to be a mixture of primitive Indo-Iranian myths and 
Babylonian traditions, as also of the symbolism of its ritual, is 
still obscure, owing to the paucity and fragmentariness of literary 
documents bearing on the subject. The little book before us is 
an excellent, well written and nicely gotten up résumé of the 
present state of knowledge of the origin, development, doctrines 
and practices, and history of the cult. It discusses the subjects 
under the following heads, preceded by a preface: (i) Mithras in 
Asia; (ii) Mithras in the Roman Empire; (iii) The followers 
of Mithras; (iv) The Monuments and Mythology of Mithraism ; 
(v) The Externals of Mithraism; and (vi) The Message of 
Mithraism. The author traces the conception of Mithra and the 
myths woven around him to their Indo-Iranian sources (Vedas 
and Avesta), and he is also fully familiar with the modern literature 
on the subject. At the same time, he preserves his own inde- 
pendent judgement, which he advances with laudable caution and 
reserve, conscious that we are moving here on uncertain and 
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shifting ground. His final judgement on Mithraism as a religious 
system is: ‘It fell at last not because it was entirely bad, but 
because it was so nearly good.’ A brief select bibliography directs 
the reader to works which more fully treat of the cult, while the 
addition of a ‘ Mithraic Chronology’ and four cuts of Mithraic 
reliefs will assist the reader in following the author in his concise 


narrative. 


Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. Von CONRAD VON ORELLI: Zweite 
Auflage in zwei Banden, Ersten Bandes vierte-fiinfte Liefe- 
rung ; zweiten Bandes erste-fiinfte Lieferung. (Bringing the 
work to a conclusion in two volumes. pp. vili+420 and 
viii+478.) Bonn: A. Marcus unp E. WEBERS VERLAG, 
IQI I-13. 

The general arrangement of this work, as also the standpoint 
of the author and the tone and tenor of his discussion, have been 
noticed in a previous issue of this REview, when the first three 
parts of the work were under consideration.’ The remaining two 
parts of vol. I bring the discussion of the religions of the Semitic 
Family to a close. They open with the conclusion of the rapid 
sketch of the development of the religion of Israel, coming down 
to modern ‘ Zionism’, which Orelli considers as a reaction against 
the amalgamation of the Jews with their surroundings (I, 297). 
In his analysis of Essenism (I, 293-5) the author would admit 
only an indirect influence of Parseeism on its doctrines and 
practices, but assumes with Zeller (P/zlos. der Gr., 3rd ed., III, 2, 
p- 277 ff.) a kinship between it and Pythagoreism, and both were 
‘fertilized’ by Mandaeism which, on its part, issued not from 
Parseeism but from the Aramaic-Assyrian religion. But aside 
from the fact that the existence and propagation westward of 
Mandaean ideas and usages before Christianity is not well estab- 
lished, judging by Orelli’s own exposition of Mandaeism (I, 311- 
22) there is nothing either in the phantastic doctrines of the 
Mandaeans or in their manner of living to connect them with 
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the Essenes. On the contrary, while, for instance, the Essenes 
faced the sun in prayer, the Mandaeans considered him, with the 
other planets, as a fiendish demon. The Essenes renounced 
marriage and slavery, and were given to ascetic practices generally, 
the Mandaeans considered marriage a duty, kept slaves, and 
despised celibates and ascetics. 

Christianity is disposed of in less than two pages. Then 
follows the offshoots of Judaism and Christianity, viz. Manicheism 
(I, 299-311), Mandaeism (I, 311-22), and Islam (I, 323-412), the 
latter beginning with the religion of the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, 
and closing with the latest outgrowth of Babism and Bahaism. 

In delineating the religion of the pre-Mohammedan Arabia 
the author again asserts his main thesis that the worship of one 
heavenly God was primary, while astrolatry and veneration of 
stones were secondary, arising under the influence of mythology 
or local symbolism. In support of this view he refers to the fact 
that the generic conception of the deity under the name of Allah 
was current among the Arabs before Mohammed (I, 331). 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism are given a lengthy discussion, 
the author supporting his statements by copious quotations from 
the Koran and authoritative writers, native as well as foreign. 
Against Néldeke and Houtsma Orelli denies Mohammed the 
character of a real, genuine prophet, and in the opinion of the 
writer justly so. Mohammed neither in originality of thought, nor in 
sweep of vision, nor in the ethical and spiritual standards of the life 
of individuals and nations attains in any measure to the height of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. The title of prophet is generally 
too prodigally applied so as to empty it of its weighty and pregnant 
import. This is not to say that the author brands Mohammed as 
a schemer and deceiver from the start. On the contrary, as a 
proof of the sincerity of Mohammed and dona fides of his mission 
he adduces the fact that his first adherents were among his near 
kin. He concedes Mohammed personal greatness as a man, 
devotion, singleness of purpose and self-denial in fulfilling his 
mission. But his lapses in the later, Medina, period were not 
those of a ‘fallen angel’. It is true that ‘ Mohammed’s religious 
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character in the first [Meccan] period appears purer and more 
sympathetic than in the later’... . but ‘he had in Mecca no higher 
religion than later in Medina where his ideal, owing to circum- 
stances, assumed a more realistic form. The prophetic office 
which he claimed lacked from the beginning the full inner truth, 
and his later development only brought out this want more clearly, 
showing itself most palpably in the fact that his intercourse with 
Allah exercised no real sanctifying influence upon himself’ (I, 372). 
Orelli’s estimate of Mohammedanism in its religious and moral 
aspect is a similar vein. It is, he says, a compromise between 
Biblical maxims and the traditions and customs of. the country 
(I, 390). It lacks ethical depth. ‘In the theological respect Islam 
is a relapse from Biblical monotheism into a certain naturism... . 
The relation of man to God is not a free mutual one, resting on 
holiness, but fatalistic and legalistic. The deity is here the pagan 
fatum in theomorphic conception’ (I, 393). 

Volume II is devoted to the religions of the Indo-European 
family —Vedas, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, Hinduism, 
Sikhism, Parseeism, the religions of the Greeks, Romans, Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, followed by the African, American, and 
Oceanic groups. There is little in the discussion of these religions 
that calls for comment. ‘The author, in accordance with theory, 
finds everywhere, even among the Negroes of Africa and the 
Bushmen of Australia, reminiscences of the knowledge and 
conception of one invisible God of heaven. 

At the close of the work the author expresses some general 
views on religion on the basis of his survey of the religions of the 
world. (i) The universality of religion among mankind in time 
and space demonstrates its primitiveness, at the same time proving 
the mental unity of mankind, and while it does not absolutely 
establish its historical unity it justifies it as an hypothesis. (ii) The 
earliest (not original) form of religion was neither an abstract or 
spiritual monotheism, nor any of the low forms (fetichism, animism, 
&c.), but a kind of henotheism. There is a general tendency to a 
unitary conception of the deity, and to connect his manifestations 
with the highest phenomenon perceived by the human eye—the 
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heaven, or the most striking appearance on its expanse—the sun. 
But either is, as a rule, distinguished from the deity himself, being 
considered as his embodiment or manifestation. But the deity is 
so closely related to the natural phenomenon that in the course it 
becomes finite and multiple. In the concluding chapter the 
author takes his stand against the theory of evolution as applied 
to the Biblical religions: there is no instance in history of the 
gradual rise of a religion from a low level to a higher. 

Both volumes are provided with indexes of subjects, authors, 
and Biblical passages quoted in the work. To the corrigenda 
dads ll 201| ἢ ΠῚ read 2 Kon. 21, τὸ for 2x, 26; Il) 201, m2; 
read Wilamowitz for Milamowitz. 

The work of Orelli, intended in the first place as a manual for 
theological students, gives one of the fullest and most detailed 
discussions of the subject. ‘The style, marked by clearness and 
noble simplicity, is worthy of the great theme. The author lets 
the religions speak for themselves as much as possible. His ex- 
planations and interpretations are sympathetic, here and there not 
without a touch of poetic imagination. At the same time he does 
not idealize their contents or indulgently gloss over grave errors 
of beliefs and perversions in conduct, which in his view are cor- 
related. He surveys the religions of the nations from the heights 
of Sinai and Zion and finds them frequently wanting or defective. 
His judgements are often frank and outspoken. But the tone is 
throughout lofty, grave, and calm, 5776 iva et studto. 


I. M. CAsAaNowIcz. 


United States National Museum. 
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A JEWISH SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION FROM ROME. 


THE following inscription was discovered in 1898 in 
the ruins of an ancient house opposite the church of San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, on the Via Ostiensis at Rome. It is 
now in the collection of Columbia University. 

The fragment of stone that is preserved is about 26 cm. 
long and 28 cm. high. The letters themselves are about 
3 cm. high. In the upper left-hand corner, the figure of 
a menorah is cut, but in an evidently careless and rapid 
fashion. There are three divisions at the bottom, and each 
one of the curved branches ends in two little forks. The 
resemblance to a tree that is thus produced, is evidently 
intentional. 

The inscription reads as follows: 

ENOA 
EYKA/ 
TTIOC 
ΦΙΛΟΡ 
ENEIP 


In form, the letters resemble the uncials of Greek 
MSS., and show in the E, 0, A, A, and N, the influence 
of brush-work. This is especially remarkable in the case 
of the N which is more tenacious of its original form than 
any other letter, and does not show curvature of any of its 


elements till relatively late. Another unusual form is that 
VOL. VII. 281 U 
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of Y, in which, in this inscription, the stem is a continua- 
tion of the left arm. While the letters are not cut with 
especial care, they are by no means rudely done and show 
a practised hand. 

The first line is of course ἐνθάδε κεῖται with some 
additional letters or words containing part of the name. 

]. 2. The letters evxa seem almost certainly part of 
the name or patronymic. The last letter is either 6 or A. 
What the name was it is impossible even to guess. The 
known lists of names in literature and the inscriptions give 
practically none that has the syllables -evxaé- or -εὐυκαλ-. 
A name like Δευκαλίων is scarcely even a possibility here. 
We cannot even be certain whether the name is masculine 
or feminine. 

1.3. mos is very probably part of the word νήπιος, 
which occurs rather frequently in inscriptions of this class. 

1.4; The last letter is probably N. It is not likely 
to be M, for where letters have the form they have here, 
the M generally has its sides curved or inclined. 

1.5. The last line is the usual formula ἐν εἰρήνῃ ἡ 
κοίμησίς σου (or αὐτοῦ). It may have been present in the 
shortened form—ev εἰρήνῃ. Because of this possibility we 
have no certain means of determining the original width of 


the stone. 


Jewish sepulchral inscriptions have been hitherto found 
in Rome in the several catacombs which have been dis- 
closed there since the seventeenth century (cp. 5. Kraus, ¥£., 
III, 614 f.). These catacombs are respectively in Porto, 
in Trastevere on the Via Portuensis, three on the Via 
Appia, and one on the Via Labicana. This inscription, 
although similar to those found by Garrucci and de Rossi 


ee ae «(ὦν ee 


ine eS 
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in the Vigna Randanini and Vigna Cimarra, comes from 
the other end of the city where similar remains have not 
hitherto been unearthed. If it belongs to the house among 
the ruins of which it was found, it must be placed at the 
end of the first century C.E. or at the beginning of 
the second. There is, however, nothing to show that it 
was not brought there later. The form of the letters 
point to a later date. 


Any attempt at restoration would be sheer guess-work. 
Still, to illustrate what might not impossibly have been the 
original reading, the following is offered : 

ἐνθά δε κεῖται - - 

εὐκαΐ- - - τοῦ δεῖνος νή- 
πιος ἱέτων - - μηνῶν - -. 
φίλον ἱτέκνον ἔρρωσο. 

ἐν εἰρήνῃ 1) κοίμησίς σου. 

‘Here lies Ν. N. infant son οἵ N. Ν. aged — years, 
— months. Farewell, dear child! Mayest thou rest in 


peace.’ 


A LATIN INCANTATION IN HEBREW CHARACTERS. 


M. GUDEMANN in his Erzichungswesen der Fuden in 
Italien (Vienna, 1884), Note XII, p. 333, refers to several 
Latin magical formulas in Hebrew characters, notably to 
one in MWiinchener hebr. Hdschr., No. 238, p. 68; a formula 
for discovering hidden treasures. To the kindness of 
Professor Alexander Marx of New York I owe the 
following, taken from Cod. Hebr. Parisin., 326, p. 158 ὦ 


(saec. XIV ineuntis). A description of the MS. may be 
U2 
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found in Monatschr. f. G. d. F., 1887, pp. 502-5 (cf. also 
Sammelband des Vereins Mekize Nirdamim, VII (1897), 
Chwolson, p. 3 ἢ). 

This formula is recommended for the discovery of a 
thief. ‘Open Ps. 51, ver. 17’, we are told, ‘ take a 5»na and 
put it on this verse and put upon this Sena a Sp stone 
and pronounce over it the incantation. 

Three times it is to be said about the man or woman, 
and if the person is guilty the psalm-book will move.’ 


The incantation runs as follows: 
YAP ΣΙ» VPN ID ΦΌΡΣΡ NP WT WIND ΒΟ WIDID DIN 
J jOIDIS MD YP'S DN vb rs xdaw ‘J Nw NA NIWID xo7 


SWE FID wreyp rndp ‘UY PTY DYN Np» NTN 


It is quite evident from the division of the words, and 
from the jumble of the second line, that the writer was 
quite innocent of the meaning of the words before him— 
at any rate that he did not understand all of them. The αὶ 
for the Latin c, is what we should expect from the MS.— 
a German MS., like the one mentioned by Giidemann— 
and this, together with certain other similarities of trans- 
literation, would be valuable in determining the peculiarities 
of pronunciation among the German Jews of that epoch. 

We may suppose the Latin original to have run as 
follows : 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui cuncta tu ex nichilo 
creasti, dolum [16] oro ut promas et dispelle incerta viarum 
exprivamentandi: tdcirco si qui est fur, adsequi N. N. 
JSacias conficias. 


‘All-powerful, Eternal God, who hast created all things 
from nothing, I beseech Thee to bring to light the crafty 


ee 
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malice ; and dispell the uncertainties of the means whereby 
the loss was sustained. If, therefore, it is some thief [who 
has taken this], mayst Thou make, yea, make that N. N. 
overtake him.’ 


Strictly, therefore, it is a formula to be used in the case 
where the ioss of property has not yet been definitely 
traced to theft. It is, evidently, best suited to the lips of 
some local spaeman, who would fill in the ‘nda with the 
name of the person consulting him. How it finally came 
into Jewish hands, we can only conjecture, but it evidently 
passed through several transmissions and did not escape 
unscathed either in form or purport. 


Ὁ-- 


PROLEGOMENA TO A GREEK-HEBREW AND 
HEBREW-GREEK INDEX TO AQUILA 


By JOSEPH REIDER, Dropsie College. 


CHAPTER kV 


THE HEBREW TEXT UNDERLYING AQUILA’S 
VERSION 


33. IT is a well-known thesis propounded by Lagarde ** 
that all our manuscripts of the Hebrew text of the Bible 
belong to the same recension and are descended from the 
same imperfect archetype dating from the times of Hadrian 
(Akiba). The corollary which Lagarde saw fit to append 
to his thesis, to the effect that the archetype in question 
represented a recension ‘doctored up in the interest of the 
most violent hatred of Christianity’, has been disposed of 
in a masterly criticism by Kuenen (‘Der Stammbaum des 
masoretischen Textes des Alten Testaments’ in Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, iibersetzt von Budde, 82 ff.). The thesis 
itself, however, has been accepted with more or less of modi- 
fication by serious scholars like Noldeke,’? Wellhausen,*° 
W. R. Smith,®! Cornill,°? and Driver.2? On the other hand, 


88 The first part of Lagarde’s thesis was enunciated in the introduction 
to his Anmerkungen zur griechischen Ubersetsung der Proverbien, 1863 
(reprinted in his Mittherlungen, 1, 19 ff.), while the second part was 
formulated casually on p. x of the preface to his Materiahen zur Knittk 
und Geschichte des Pentateuchs, 1, 1867, and more fully in his Symmicta, I, 
1877, 50 ff. A similar view was given expression to by Olshausen in the 
introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms, 1853, 17 ff. On the question 
of priority see Lagarde, Symmicta, 11, 120 f.; Mittheil., 1, 22-6. 

89 The citations are given by Lagarde, Symmicta, II, τ20 ἴ. 

90 Bleek-Wellhausen, Eznleitung in das “4.1.8, pp. 574, 578. 

91 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, New York, 1900, p. 57, note 2. 

9 Prolegomena to Ezekiel, p. 10; Eiulettung in das Alte Testament, 
1892, § 51. 

93 Notes on the Hebrew text of the Books of Samuel?, p.xxxiv: ‘All MSS. 
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the thesis as a whole has been subjected to criticism at the 
hands of K6nig,®* and rejected by Strack.*° 

34. Whatever be the genesis of the recension of the 
Scriptures known as Masoretic—in point of date it may 
ascend to a period much older than the Hadrianic—this 
much is certain that after a period coinciding with the date 
of the earlier parts of the Septuagint, during which time 
the text was more or less in flux, there followed one of 
gradual uniformity culminating in the stereotyped condition 
immediately preceding the Masorah.°® For when all 
deduction is made of variations due to the exigencies of 
translation or to unsatisfactory exegesis, there still remains 
in the Septuagint a body of variants having their undoubted 
origin in the divergence of the Hebrew text underlying the 
version.*” Also the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch 


belong to the same recension, and are descended from: the same imperfect 
archetype. Existing MSS, all represent what is termed the Massoretic text’ 
(italics by author). 

% Einlettung in das Alte Testament, p. 88 f. 

% Einleitung in das Alte Testament®, p. 192, where it is maintained that 
even after the close of the canon the Hebrew text continued in a state of 
fluctuation. 

56 The beginnings of the Masorah are shrouded in darkness. The 
passage in Ketubbot 1o6a that a standard text was preserved in the court 
of the Temple from which all copies were prepared, would lead to the 
assumption of an early origin, but on the other hand we must not forget 
that as late as the second century c.£. the Rabbis warn against incorrect 
copies of the Bible. Thus while it is true that already the Mishnah and 
the Talmud generally (particularly the post-talmudic tracts Maseket Sefer 
Torah and Maseket Soferim) contain Masoretic material, still the Hekrew 
text continued in fluctuation and was not fixed in its final form before 
the close of the talmudic era, Comp. on this subject Elias Levita, Massoret 
ha-Massoret, ed. Ginsburg, London, 1867; C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to 
the... Hebrew Bible, London, 1897; Strack, Prolegomena Critica in V. T., 
Leipzig, 1873; Bacher in Winter und Winsche, Jtidische Literatur, ii, 
121-32; Buhl, Kanon u. Text, p. 94 ff. 

*% Comp. Wellhausen’s Text der Biicher Samuelis ; Driver's Notes on the 
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with which the Septuagintal version shows marked affinity,°® 
no matter what one may think of certain dogmatic changes, 
proves that more than one recension of the Law was 
current in pre-Maccabean times. As for the Hebrew upon 
which the oldest parts of the Alexandrine version rest, the 
recensional character of the ‘ Vorlage’ reveals itself on the 
one hand in a more developed form of diaskeue, bent upon 
harmonizing the unevennesses of composition, and on the 
other hand in faithfully preserving a cruder and more 
archaic text laying bare incongruities which the Masoretic 
text has covered up.°*° 

There is just as little doubt in turn that in the times of 
Akiba, when Aquila and his congeners lived and laboured, 
the Hebrew text had, roughly speaking, assumed the form 
of our Masoretic text. Thus Origen, when engaged in 
rectifying the Septuagint in a manner so as to square it 
with the ‘Hebrew truth’, was in a position to fall back 
upon the Three for supplying lacunae which he was neither 
competent nor willing to translate afresh. 

35. When the fragments of Aquila are compared with 
the parallel translation of the Septuagint the textual identity 


“Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel; Cornill’s Ezechiel; Graetz’s Kritischer 
Commentar zu den Psalmen, and his Emendationes in plerosque Sacrae 
Scripturae Vet. Test. Libros, edited by Bacher; for a list of monographs 
comp. Buhl, Kanon τι. Text, p. 125 f. A list of characteristic variants may 
be found in Swete, Introduction to the Old Test. in Greek, p. 442 ff. ; comp. 
also Margolis, ‘Studien im griechischen Alten Testament’ in ZAW., XXVII 
(1907), 212 ff. The most complete collection of variants based on both 
recensions and Hebrew manuscripts is found in the foot-notes of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica, whose reconstruction of the Hebrew, however, is not 
always successful. 

% Comp. Geiger, Urschrift, p.98 ff.; against Frankel, Vorstudien, p. 32 ff., 
and esp. Einfluss, p. 238. See, furthermore, Konig, Evulettung, p. 95 ff. 

°° Comp. Wellhausen, Composition’, p. 126, for the first instance; as to 
the second, see ilid., p. 53. 
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of Aquila’s Hebrew and our own, as far as consonants are 
concerned, is proved ina preponderating number of cases.” 


100 A list of telling examples is not without interest: Job 3. 5 INNYl’ 
DY DD a’ ἐκθαμβήσαισαν αὐτὴν ὡς πικραμμοὶ (ἡμέρας), G καταραθείη 
(variants καταραχθείη, καὶ ταραχθείη) ἡ ἡμέρα, evidently omitting "1193 ; 
ibid., v. 18 ΣΝ ΣΌΝ TM a! ἅμα δέσμιοι εὐθήνησαν, G ὁμοθυμαδὸν δὲ οἱ 
αἰώνιοι, omitting the last word and reading Ὡ Ἰδὲς beat (L. Cappellus in 
Critica Sacra); 5. 5 odn DOS FNW) a’ ἀφειλκύσαντο διψῶντες εὐπορίαν 
αὐτῶν, © ἐκσιφωνισθείη αὐτῶν ἡ ἰσχύς, ὮΝ wanting ; 6. 9 YT" WM) a’ ἐπιβαλὼν 
τὴν xeipa..., (Ὁ eis τέλος δέ, reading ION) or more likely its Aramaic 
equivalent WIM}; 7. 15 °WDI PIMID NAN) a’ καὶ αἱρεῖται ἀγχόνην ἡ ψυχή pov, 
(Ὁ ἀπαλλάξεις ἀπὸ πνεύματός pov τὴν ψυχήν pov, as if WHI NID MAN; 
13. 9 12 onan ΘΝ 3 SnD ON a’ εἰ ὡς παραλογισμῷ ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ wapado- 
γίζεσθε...., G εἰ γὰρ τὰ πάντα ποιοῦντες προστεθήσεσθε αὐτῷ, which certainly 
a different Hebrew text underlies; 18. 19 22 x) Ὁ he Ny) a’ ov γονεῖς 
αὐτῷ καὶ οὐκ ἔγγονοι, (Ὁ οὐκ ἔσται ἐπίγνωστος = 22 xb 3 I9. 20 WAT) ΝΞ 
OS) APII a’ ἐν δέρματί μου καὶ ἐν κρέᾳ μου ἐκολλήθη τὸ ὀστοῦν pov, ( ἐν 
δέρματί μου ἐσάπησαν αἱ σάρκες μου τὰ δὲ ὀστᾶ μου = “ΝΜ ΠΡ NWA NVI; 
20. 26 ynpyd jWO α΄ ἀποκέκρυπται τοῖς ἔγκεκρυμμένοις αὐτοῦ, (ὃ αὐτῷ 
ὑπομείναι = 5 fi; 24. 5 Fd MWD a’ ὀρθρίζοντες εἰς ἅλωσιν, wanting 
in ©; 28.13 MD Wa’ τάξιν αὐτῆς, (Ὁ ὁδὸν αὐτῆς = 1317; 30. 15 ΠῚ AYd) 
a’... παρῆλθεν, which is missing in ©; 37. 21 DION AY AN α΄ καὶ 
πνεῦμα παρῆλθε καὶ ἐκαθάρισεν αὐτάς, © ὥσπερ τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ νεφῶν, in 
which 2) alone is recognizable; 39. 21 pw’J ΠᾺΡ» a’ εἰς ἀπάντησιν ὅπλου, 
G συναντῶν βασιλεῖ, perhaps δ; Ps, 27 (28). 3 DY) DYW OY ΠΣ by 
js SYD a’ μὴ ἑλκύσῃς (ue) μετὰ ἀσεβῶν καὶ μετὰ κατεργαζομένων ἀνωφελές, 
G μὴ συνελκύσῃς μετὰ ἁμαρτωλῶν τὴν ψυχήν μου καὶ μετὰ ἐργαζομένων ἀδικίαν 
μὴ συναπολέσῃς pe, which, it must be admitted, may be a paraphrastic 
rendering of our Hebrew; 31 (32). 5 ΝΠ fi) a’ ἀνομίαν ἁμαρτίας μου, 
(Ὁ ἀσέβειαν τῆς καρδίας pov; 49 (50). τι TW IM a’ παντοδαπὰ χώρας, 
(Ὁ ὡραιότης ἀγροῦ, as if; 71 (72). 14 ODI a’ τὸ αἷμα αὐτῶν, G τὸ ὄνομα 
αὐτῶν = DOW; Prov. 2. 6 DD a’ ἀπὸ στόματος (αὐτοῦ), G ἀπὸ προσώπου 
αὐτοῦ = 5252; 4.4 ΠῚ a’ καὶ ζῆθι, wanting in ©; 8. 26 ΠῚ xb ἽΝ a’ πρὶν 
ἢ ἐποίησε, (Ὁ κύριος ἐποίησε; το. 7 ΔΓ" a’ σαπήσεται, G σβέννυται, which, 
according to some exegetes, would correspond to ἽΝ) 7) ; το. 21 OD I 
a’ ποιμαίνουσι πολλούς, G ἐπίσταται ὑψηλά = DMD IYI; 15. 22 DSP 22) 
a’ καὶ ἐν πλήθει συμβουλευόντων, G ἐν δὲ καρδίαις βουλευομένων, as if aba); 
27. 13 VW AW %D a’ ὅτι ἐνεγυήσατο ἀλλότριον, G παρῆλθε yap ὑβριστής = 
TW ἽΝ 5; Isa. 3. 24-5 JNO 3°) NNN "2 a’ ὅτι ἀντὶ κάλλους ἄνδρες σου, 
(Ὁ καὶ ὁ vids σου 6 κάλλιστος ὃν ἀγαπᾷς; τι. 4 WWD a’ ἐν εὐθύτητι, wanting 
in ©; 30. 28 OMY wnd by MYND jON a’ καὶ χαλινὸν πλανῶντα ἐπὶ σιαγόνας 


Peay) π' 
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36. Instances, however, are not lacking in which Aquila 
is at variance with the received text. Before proceeding to 


λαῶν, G καὶ διώξεται αὐτοὺς πλάνησις Kal λήψεται αὐτοὺς κατὰ πρόσωπον αὐτῶν, 
as if ond Sy ayn po) (ond being construed as DAY); 33. 20 ΠΡ 
WITVWD a’ πόλις ἑορτῶν ...,,G πόλις τὸ σωτήριον ἡμῶν, as if ἘΝ; 35. 2 
WAN) a’ καὶ τοῦ Sapwy, wanting in ©; 38. 12 nbs ἽΝ DD a’ ἀφ᾽ ἡμέρας 
ἕως νυκτός, (ἢ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ = NINN DVI; 38. 14 WIP α΄ ἀγούρ, wanting 
in G; Jer. 6. τι MIA NON a’ θυμοῦ κυρίου, G θυμόν μου -- NON; 25. 38 
(32. 24) MIVA fw a! ὀργῆς... ., G μαχαίρας = IN; 30 (37). 16 AWA OVS 
32) a’ πάντες αὐτοὶ ἐν αἰχμαλωσίᾳ πορεύσονται, (ἢ κρέας αὐτῶν πᾶν ἔδονται = 
ἜΝ" onwa 52; 81 (38). 12 MNT [23 a’ ὡς κῆπος μεθύων, G ὥσπερ ξύλον 
ἔγκαρπον -- 7D pYD; 34 (41). 18 PR MIM ow ἸΠῚΞ we dayA ὮΒΡ 
YINA a ἐνώπιον τοῦ μόσχου οὗ διεῖλον εἰς δύο καὶ διῆλθον ἀναμέσον τῶν 
διχοτομημάτων αὐτοῦ, (ἢ κατὰ πρόσωπόν μου τὸν μόσχον ὃν ἐποίησαν ἐργάζεσθαι 
αὐτῷ ; 46 (26). 12 sn5p a’ τὴν ἀτιμίαν cov, © φωνήν cov = sip ; 49 (30). 2 
NID a’ καὶ αἱ θυγατέρες αὐτῆς, G καὶ βῶμοι αὐτῆς = MND; 49. 25 (30. 14) 
mdAn Wy a! (πόλιν) ἐπαινετήν, G πόλιν ἐμήν = "WY; Ezek. τ. 13 MOT 
a’ καὶ ὁμοιώσεις, © καὶ ἐν μέσῳ = TINA; 5. 14 DNA manndy a’ καὶ εἰς ὄνειδος 
ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσι, G καὶ τὰς θυγατέρας σου = NVI; 13. 3 Ὡ)232Π a’ ἀπορρέοντας, 
© ἀπὸ καρδίας αὐτῶν = oabn; 18. τι MWY xd nox bs MN Nii a’ καὶ αὐτὸς 
σύμπαντα ταῦτα οὐκ ἐποίησεν, (ἢ ἐν TH ὁδῷ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ τοῦ δικαίου οὐ 
ἐπορεύθη, which, however, may be a paraphrase of the Hebrew; 22. 25 
VND WP a’ σύστρεμμα. ..., G ἧς οἱ ἀφηγούμενοι = MN'WI WN; 23- 34 
*PNIN PW a’ καὶ τοὺς μαστούς σου κατατιλεῖς, wanting in (Φ ; 28.13 ΤΟΝ 
JN a’ ἔργον τοῦ κάλλους σου, G ἐνέπλησας τοὺς θησαυρούς σου = yan nN 
(Cornill) ; 29. 7 AN S35 a’ πάντα ὦμον, G πᾶσα χείρ, as if 3; Hos. 6. 8 
.DID ΠΕΡῚ a’ περικαμπὴς ἀπὸ αἵματος, G ταράσσουσα ὕδωρ, as if DD; 
EE. ἘΞ. (12. 1) ὃς ὮΝ ὙΠ a’ ἐπικρατῶν .. ., G ἔγνω αὐτοὺς ὁ θεύς = by byt; 
Amos 7. I sbon 3 IN wpd MIM) a’ καὶ ἰδοὺ ὄψιμος ὀπίσω τῆς γάζης τοῦ 
βασιλέως, (Ὁ καὶ ἰδοὺ βροῦχος εἷς Peary 6 βασιλεύς, as if ~bon 3] INS pbs Π)ΠῚ; 
Mic. 1. τὸ 111 by a’ μὴ ἀναγγείλητε, © μὴ μεγαλύνεσθε = δ.) δὲ; 
Hab. 1. 5 ὩΣ IN a’ aspicite in gentibus (Jer.), G ἴδετε οἱ καταφρονηταί, 
as if O33; Zeph. 3. 18 TWD 93 a’ translatos... (Jer.), G ὡς ἐν ἡμέρᾳ 
ἑορτῆς = ἽΝ) OVD. [Ὁ τ. Reider might have readily enlarged his list by 
citing cases of variation in the Hebrew underlying © which admit of no 
doubt; attention is directed to passages where © has clearly preserved 
the superior reading, while a’ clings to the received text. There are enough 
examples in the list, however, to substantiate the statement in the text. M.] 
It was thought expedient to omit from this list as too evident those 
Aquila words and passages which serve to fill up gaps and lacunae in 
the Septuagint. These, as a rule, follow our consonantal text very closely, 
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enumerate them it is well to state that my own efforts bear 
out the statement of Cornill to the effect that the three 
minor versions though extant in small remains ‘reveal 
a series of renderings which can be explained only as due 
to a divergent text ; even in Jerome, who flourished about 
400, some minor differences of pointing and word-division 
and here and there even consonantal variants may be 
detected ’.1°' The same scholar has gleaned a goodly number 
of consonantal variants from the Targum to Ezekiel.1? 
Similar lists may be made in other books, and it is a source 
of regret that no comprehensive monograph on this subject 
is available, though noteworthy contributions on a smaller 
scale have been made.!°? Of course, in dealing with the 
Targum, and for that matter with the other versions not 
greatly removed from it in time, the differences between 
the two Masoretic schools, the Orientals and the Occidentals, 
must not be lost sight of. Especially is this true of the 
marginal readings or ᾿ΣἽ on which subject there is notable 
divergence between the two schools. On the whole it may 
be said that Aquila goes with the margin (7?) ; but instances 


to the contrary are not wanting. Interesting are those 


while, on the authority of Origen, they were wanting in the Alexandrine 
version. 

101 See Prolegomena to his edition of Ezekiel, p. 11. Likewise Nestle 
in Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche®, 111, 22 : ‘ Aquila’s 
translation shows that even in the school whence our Masoretic text is 
descended the latter was not yet fixed in all its particulars in the first 
third of the second century.’ Contrast Burkitt, JOR., X (1898), 214 note, 
who speaks of ‘the exact agreement of the translation of Aquila with 
the present Masoretic text’. 

102 See zbid., p. 126 ff. 

103 See the literature in Strack’s Eznleitung®, § 84; comp. especially 
Geiger, Urschrift, Excurs II on the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch, 
Ρ. 451 ff. 
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cases where Aquila follows the 2°n3, while the Septuagint 
goes with the ἢ. The conclusion is forced upon us that 
Aquila’s adherence to the 13 in opposition to the older 
version is but another instance of his literalism. 

37. In grouping the consonantal variants I only cite 
those that have a high degree of probability as having 
existed in Aquila’s archetype. Thus Ruth 1. 12 ΝΠ O3 
WAND Ayn = katye ... βεβηλωμένη ἀνδρί, implying ndion 
‘profaned, polluted’ (G and (5 omit the word altogether) ; 
1 Kings 2. 5 συνετρίβησαν shows that a’ read 13¥) for 32 ; 
28. τό 19 = κατὰ σοῦ, so a’ 6’ and in a citation by Origen, 
Field conjectures Ἴον, comp. indeed BDB., s.v. ὃν 6 ἃ (it is 
more probable, however, that the signatures are faulty and 
that a’ θ΄ wrote what is now ascribed to σ΄, ἀντιζηλός σου, 
see Index s.v.); 2 Kings 23. τὸ 323] °30 nvoyin 1) = παρὰ 
τοὺς Τρεῖς, ὅτι ἔνδοξος, hence a’ read ‘2; Ps. 77 (78). 33 ws 
ἀτμόν implies band for bana, but G reads MT; 88 (89). 51 
DAT 3 = πάσας ἀδικίας, hence ‘27 (= 22), so Jer. omnes 
tniguttates, who is followed by Duhm, while Baethgen 
suggests mp3 and Perles (Analekten sur Textkritik des 
A. T., p. 14) derives the same word from 53 abbreviated ; 
118 (119). 11g διελογίσω corresponds to AWN which a’ read 
for HAWN with σ΄ and Jer., while G reads N2WN, ἐλογισάμην ; 
120 (121). 3 μὴ δῴης which is common to all the Greek 
versions yields }AR7>8 for mb: Prov. 21. 28 ΠΡῚΝ ny, 
a o θ' εἰς νῖκος πορεύσεται, implies TAY"; 30. 1 DBS} καὶ τέλεσον 
implies mp2 or bo} (comp. Dan. 9. 24), possibly 53) : Eecles. 
7.23 (22) YT πονηρεύσεται, hence Y was read with G and @’ ; 
8. τῷ NN ἀπέθανεν αἱ σ΄ θ΄, all of whom read ΠΡ, while G's 
ἀπὸ τότε -- 189, the latter more in style of a’; 11. 5 WN2 
ἐν o, implying WNS2; 12. 6 ID nbs λύτρωσις τοῦ χρυσίου, 
pointing to nb? =nbs3; Cant. 3.6 NAVIN ὡς ὁμοίωσις, points 
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to nnd; 105 Isa. 14. 32 ΝΟ βασιλεῖς a’ θ΄, hence both read 
25 with G; τό. 7 τοῖς πολυχρονίοις pov implies wend for 
seigind, @ and T read W328? by analogy with Jer. 48 (31). 31 ; 
a similar variant is also found Hos. 3. 1 where ὌΝ = 
παλαιά implies Ws; 61. 6 WN was read WON = πορ- 
φυρωθήσεσθε, der. from ὙΠ ‘to be red’; Jer. 6. 6 TPT Vy = 
ἡ πόλις ἄδικος, in the same sense also & (ἡ ψευδής), T YVPANNT 
xnain πο, Duhm suggests 179209 ὙΠ, Giesebrecht P7B7 Ty, 
Cornill PW Vy, the latter is the most probable for both 
@ and a’; zbid., v. 11 DND WD σύστρεμμα πονηρευομένων, 
hence ΝΡ Tid, comp. Ps. 63 (64). 3 where ὈΝ is so 
rendered ; 9. 21 (20) po 3ien3 for span with © D σ΄, and 
DNIOIWA for WHINIWA with σ΄; 15. 11 ΠΥ τὸ ὑπόλειμμά 
cov, hence Js) with of T ἢ ; 17. 1 OM NINA for DN" with 
T ὃ 5, but perhaps assimilated to the preceding nad: zbid., 
ver. 4 καὶ διαβιβάσω oe points to JY) instead of PAIWMN, 
comp. 15. 14 where ‘A7297) = (καὶ) παραβιβάσω σε also 
implies the same reading ἡ ΠΣ) ΠῚ though W read MT δέ 
adducam, © 7 5 read ‘JPNI2yM in both places; 20. 11 Pe 
οὐχ οὕτως implies 135 dissolved into 12 85, a process frequent 
in the Septuagint; 21.-14 parpoyn “DD = κατὰ τὰ πονηρὰ 
ἐπιτηδεύματα, hence a’ and θ' read ΝΞ for 53 by analogy 
with ver. 12; 26 (33). 18 αὐτός = SW for M1; 34 (41). 5 
κατὰ τοὺς ἐμπυρισμούς points to NiDWwD inst. of MNwHR, 
soG SW; 41 (48). 17 ev τοῖς φραγμοῖς implies Ni7722 inst. 
of N33, comp. 49 (30). 3 where ni7332 is rendered by a’ 
similarly, comp. also Josephus, Azzzg., X, 95 where Mavipa 
supports a’’s reading; 48 (31). 30 13 τὰ ἐξαίρετα αὐτοῦ 
(Syro-Hex. ods) JMS), hence 73, similarly 50 (27). 36 
where ὈΣΊΞΠΤΟΝ is rendered μβς ως (Syro-Hex.); cid, 
ver. 37 TY} κατατετμημένος would imply ΠΡ 3, but Syro-Hex. 


104 But more likely ὁμοίωσις is a corruption of θυμίασις. 
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records sig; thid., NI καταπεπληγμένος, did a’ read N70? 
51 (28). το WNP δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ, hence YNPIS with G; 
2bid., ver. 64 WIN IAI ΠΡῚΝ DY καὶ ἐστάθησαν ἕως ἐνταῦθα 
οἱ λόγοι Ἱερεμίου, which implies perhaps 32°3% and a different 
division than MT, but it must be remarked that Syro-Hex. 
records gs§Xheso and that the same word in ver. 58 is 
rendered καὶ ἐκλυθήσονται, both in agreement with MT; 
Ezek. 3. 9 JAS vixds cov, hence JA¥2; 12.11 pnp ὑμῖν, hence 
D3, possibly assimilation to the context, see also Ken. and 
De Rossi; 19. 7 καὶ ἐκάκωσε implies J) for YT1 comp. © 
ἐνέμετο = YIN; 21. 12 (17) συγκεκλεισμένοι implies "WUD for 
ΣΟ, similarly, 35. 5 καὶ συνέκλεισας = ADA) inst. of AM; 
ibtd., ver. 30 (35) εἰς τὸν κολεόν cov points to FAVA inst. of 
MYA, but perhaps assimilated to the context; 22. τό mpm 
καὶ κατακληροδοτήσω, hence ‘mony with © UW; 23. 15. 23 
pede is made to correspond to σκυλευτῶν (those that strip 
a slain enemy), hence Cornill suggests the reading n>by ; 
ibid., ver. 35 "NY πίε, did a’ read "NY ?; 24, 12 ON does not 
fit ταπεινωθήσεται, hence Cornill suggests 739M; 27. 11 
Ὁ 32) = τετελεσμένοι accord. to the second edition of a’, 
hence he read 02", @ also had the same consonants, 
‘comp. Lagarde, Oxom., II, 95, who considers this the 
original reading referring to 23; zbzd., ver. 16 "Edép points 
to DIN inst. of D8, so %, while the same consonants underlie 
also G’s ἀνθρώπους ; zbid., συναλλαγήν σου cannot stand for 
7532, it is not improbable that a’ read 95823, deriving it 
from 4832 and construing it as J}22N22; zbzd., ver. 19 σπαρτίον 
(cord) probably refers to ΠῚΡ which a’ read for ΠῚ, comp. 
te Kelp 9 kkimes ἡ... 25: 16 91. σον; Ζεοῖις 1: 16% 27d. 
ver. 32 ΠΙΡῚΞ was read 12913 = ὡς ὕψος αὐτῆς, comp. Judges 
15. 17 where ΠῚ is rendered by ὕψωσις (comp. also & 
Isa. 38. 10 “OY 1A = ἐν τῷ ὕψει τῶν ἡμερῶν μου where we 
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have the opinion of Jerome that they read rame for dame, 
comp. Field note); 28. 13 BA max is rendered by a’ 0’ 
ἔργον τοῦ κάλλους σου, hence they may have read 7% MIND, 
likewise UV decoris; ibid., ver. τό καὶ πτερύγια χερούβ impl. 
373 738) for 3393 7728), comp., however, the variant (kal) 
ἀπολέσω σε (Field); 30. 22 for N22 which makes no sense, 
a’ probably read ΠΝ 3Π = ὑψηλόν ; 40. 2 ἐξ ἔναντι renders 
723 inst. of 3332, so &, comp. Hitzig ad loc.; Mic. 6. 14 
kal καταφυτεύσω Cannot correspond to NY, Margolis (JZicah, 
p. 67) suggests that a’ read ybnws) (from ὉΠ): and I will 
plant thee, (ὁ θ΄ have συσκοτάσει = JWT, σ΄ διαφθερεῖ σε = 
qnne. 

38. Some variants depending on 1 and " and hence of 
less importance are as follows: Deut. 28. 20 a’, like Sam. 
& TJ= 19 and MSS., reads ΠῚ ΠΣ AN) AINA ΠΝ, σπάνιν καὶ 
φαγέδαιναν ; 1014., ver. 53 PY was read ΡΝ" = ἐπιχύσῃ ; 
Judges 5. 21 καυσώνων points to DP for DP; Job 41. 4 
καὶ δωρήσεται impl. jh} for M1, comp. Deut. 28. 50 where {πὸ 
is so rendered; Ps. 21 (22). 17 ἤσχυναν impl. 82 (on the 
meaning comp. above, § 23) inst. of "83, which is supported 
by most versions, Midr. Tillim, and Complut., comp. Taylor, 
pp. 42 ff., see also Graetz ad loc. (Perles, Analekien, Ὁ. 50, 
emends ἽΝ to 72 claiming that this underlies a’’s second 
translation osaS and Jerome’s vinxerunt); 73 (74). 5 ὡς 
εἴσοδος points to ΝΞ inst. of 8222, so G (5 σ΄ θ΄ and Jer.; 
Cant. 7. 9 (10) χείλεσι καὶ ὀδοῦσι impl. DIW oyna inst. of 
ow na’, so G and 5 who only vary in reading ΒΨ, 
comp. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 405; Isa. 52. 5 παρανομοῦσιν 
impl. bind inst. of DOD, but contrast Jerome’s flebunt = 
ὀλολύζουσιν ; Jer. 6. 18 καὶ γνῶτε = WH for YR; 31 (38). 24 
VWV2 D2 = καὶ αἴροντες ἐν ποιμνίῳ, hence a’ read ‘YD with 
σ΄ TSU, which also yields a better sense; Ezek. 27. 25 
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ἐλειτούργει σοι impl. WNW for WON, the versions have 
various readings none of which is as satisfactory as that of 
our translator, comp. Cornill ad loc.; Dan. το. 1 συνήσει 
points to 2" inst. of 3), similarly G διανοηθήσεται; Hab. 
2. 4 ἡ ψυχή μου impl. 52 inst. of WI, so also G. 

39. Another class of variants are those which may be 
based on metathesis. Thus Judges 5. 22 εὐπρέπεια impl. 
n179 inst. of n4; Ps. 17 (18). 46 WI is rendered by 
συστέλλεσθαι making it evident that a’ read 39", so © and 
some Jewish commentators, among them Ibn Ganah : Prov: 
17. 10 NOA was read NAN = πλῆξις ; Ezek. 16. 61 μιμήσασθαι 
does not correspond to JANP2 but 3NPN2, comp. 23. 14 where 
a’ renders APN by μίμημα; 21. 14 (19) οἱ θάμβοι (astonish- 
ment) yields N171N7 for NAO, G similarly read ANN, 
T xy, so also Jer.; Hab. 2. 4 nDBy was probably read 
napy = νωχελευομένου with some Bible manuscripts; 2. τό 
καὶ καρώθητι, as Field already remarked, corresponds to byamy 
inst. of WM, G and & derive it likewise from by, and so 
also many commentators; Zeph. 3. 18 7 was read “0 = οἵ, 
so & οὐαί and T°"). 

40. Still another set of variants are those which may go 
back to a phonetic similarity of two or more sounds, resp. 
letters, in which case we must assume that the translator 
sometimes translated by ear.1° Thus Gen. 41. 43 yova- 
τίζειν = 4129 inst. of JIS; Exod. 5. 4 e¢ al. anomerd ew 
(πετάζειν = spread out, fly) for Y157, assuming 057 (comp. 
g. 9); Deut. 26. 14 (also 3 Kings 22. 47 and 4 Kings 23. 24) 
ἐπιλέγειν does not correspond to 3 but 93; 1 Kings 21. 
13 (14) καὶ προσέκρουεν points to ANN for 1M, likewise 6 UV ; 
Job 4. 2 μήτι ἐπαροῦμεν points to δὲ) for 7D, so also σ΄ 
and θ΄: zhid., ver. 12 ἐν mapaddayais (change, variation) 

105 Comp. Graetz, Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen, Ὁ. 121 ff. 
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impl. DBYD2 for DAYwD; 28. 11 ἐξερεύνησεν of both a’ and 6” 
implies YBN for van, likewise G ἀνεκάλυψεν and 19 scrutatus 
est; 41. 7 σῶμα αὐτοῦ implies 72 for M83, so also G V; 
Ps. 4. 7 ἔπαρον of a’ and 6’ yields 82 for ND]; 26 (27). 12 
καὶ ἐξεφάνη corresponds to YD inst. of 15%, likewise > ; 
89 (go). 10 MN was translated ἀνήρ, hence XS, in the first 
recension of a’ (Field note); Prov. 22. 19 ζωήν = ὉΠ for 
nin; Jer. 6. 28 ἄρχοντες points to NY for 1D, so T 5 ὃ and 
many Hebr. MSS.; Ezek. 13. 22 ἡἠμαυρώθη points to 
ninaa (der. from m3). for mid, G T ὃ WNIT; 27. g εἰς 
πλῆθος points to 24? for FY; 31.15 ἐπένθησεν αὐτόν implies 
TAP for WPS; Mic. 4. ὃ σκοτώδης implies Sais for bey, the 
same is implied by σ΄ ἀπόκρυφος. 

41. While it is not strange to find some consonantal 
variants in Aquila’s version it is rather surprising to find 
in it a number of words and even phrases which are either 
extant. in Aquila but missing in the Hebrew or extant 
in the Hebrew and missing in Aquila. To account for 
this we must assume that in most of these cases he certainly 
had a text different from our own, while in others he may 
have been made to agree with the Septuagint by later 
scribes or copyists. In enumerating these cases all doubtful 
ascriptions have been kept out. Extant in Aquila but 
missing in Hebrew: 2 Kings 3. 27 εἰς τὸν ἐνοπλισμόν impl. 
wont (or by) by, so also G and σ΄; Cant. 6. 5 (6)... Tis 
κόκκου, hence a’ must have read like G: 7 ninaY *2Wa HIND 
M82 77273, which is missing in MT at this place but is 
found in 4. 3 and by the nature of the discourse should 
have existed also here; 8. 4 ἐν δορκάσιν ἢ ἐν ἐλάφοις τῆς 
χώρας which corresponds to ΠῚΘΠ nibywa iN ΓΊΝΞΥΞ, a phrase 
found 2. 7 in connexion with ‘Ayavn, perhaps it is a 
mistake of the copyist who thought of 2. 7 (comp. Frankel, 
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Vorstudien, p. 68 f.), but it is also possible that a’’s Hebrew 
text had it, it is interesting that also G has this addition ; 
Jer. 16. 5 αὐτῶν with (δ; a superfluous πᾶς is found Jer. 
44 (51). 23: Ezek. 18. 10: Zeph. 3. 9 to which comp. 
Frankel, zdzd., p. 67; a superfluous ἐκεῖνος is found Jer. 45. 4 
(51. 34) and Ezek. 20. 40; Ezek. 13. 2 τοῖς προφητεύουσιν 
credited to a’ and θ΄ has no equivalent in MT; 20. 14 οὐκ 
probably later addition; 28. 13 ἐν σοί; 40. 3 ἐν τῇ χειρὶ 
αὐτοῦ which is supported by G4 & DH Ὁ and & sub asterisco.— 
Extant in Hebrew but missing in Aquila: 1 Kings 13. 18 
Dang; 3 Kings 8, 24 727M , likewise G and σ΄; 21 (20). 7 
28; 4 Kings 23. 18 rndsy 2°; Ps. 60 (61). 8 f2 accord. to 
Eus. and Syro-Hex. (also σ΄ and Jer. omit it); 61 (62). 
ΠΡ sO o- ; 105 (106). 7 013, so.o ; 140 (141). 3 53, found 
in the other versions; Prov. 12. 14 no translation for DIS 
unless αὐτοῦ is a corruption of ἀνθρώπου; Ezek. 32. 1, 17 
ἐν τῷ δεκάτῳ ἔτει renders Ποῦ Mwy ‘nwa, hence ‘AY was not 
read, so Go’ 6’; Hos. το. 15 773, found in (δ), is κατεσιωπήθη 
a free rendering of ΠῚ) 71073? 

42. More frequent are minor variants such as the 
addition or omission of the connective particle, the article, 
the nota accusativi NX, or the substitution of sing. for pl. and 
vice versa. These are often due to the carelessness of the 
scribe or copyist and hence great care must be exercised 
before stamping them as real variants.'°° 


106 Qn such minor variants in the Talmud comp. Aptowitzer, ‘Das 
Schriftwort in der rabbinischen Literatur’ in the Sitzungsberichte der Akad. 
der Wiss. in Wien cliii (1906), Abhandl. VI; zbzd. clx (1908), Abhandl. VII; 
in the XVIII. Jahresbericht der Isr.-Theol. Lehranstalt in Wien, τοῦτ. 
[Comp. also Rosenfeld, DDID NNADWD, Wilna, 1883. M.]— These 
too are not always real variants owing to the fact that the Rabbis were 
wont to quote from memory and hence misquotations arose; comp. Geiger, 
Nachgelassene Schriften, 1V, 30, and Margolis, The Columbia College MS. of 
Megilla, New York, 1892, p. 11 ff. The Church Fathers too quoted Bible 
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43. Aquila follows the Ketib in the following passages : 
Exod. 21. 8 ΠΡ 15) xb WS = ds οὐ καθωμολογήσατο 
αὐτήν, co σ΄ θ΄ and other versions, as well as Bab. Kiddushin 
19a and Mekilta ad Jloc., the latter not without a com- 
promise pa wd 5520 ;1°7 4 Kings 25. 12 καὶ els βοθυνώτας = 
p33 (Dva3*93 Kere), so & transliterating yaSiv; 1 Chron. 
25. 1 τῶν προφητῶν = O'N"23 (Kere Ὁ" Ν 33) ; Ps. 9. 31 (10. 10) 
Gra. so = 727) (pointed 731), so σ΄ ὁ δὲ θλασθείς, but Kere 
ΠΞ ; 70 (71). 20 ἔδειξας ἡμῖν = BNI, while Kere requires 
2”; 143 (144). 2 whaw ='ANN, Kere YANN; Prov. 6. 16 
βδελύγματα = ΤΙΝ; 21. 29 ἑτοιμάσει a’ o yields 3%, which 
is also adopted by ζ 5 ἴῦ, while G follows Kere 3); Isa. 
9. 3 (2) of A read ND ‘190 instead of 15 which lends support 
to Krochmal’s emendation NM = ndvan (1 προ π); Jer. 
9. 8 (7) τιτρῷσκον implies ΘΙ), co G σ΄ W, but T and § 
follow the Kere in reading ΘΠ or ONY; 40 (47), 8 BW = 
«2a. on the margin of the Syro-Hex., Kere ‘SY; Ezek. 
43.26 manum eius (Jer.) = 11); Dan. 11. TO TY Nos Jhoew/, 
hence Π’ inst. of Κ οῖς ἡ". 


The Kere is followed Gen. 30. 11 where ἦλθεν εὐζωνία 
corresponds to 73 82,.so most versions except & ἐν τύχῃ = 
72; 2 Kings 20. 23 Χερηθί = ‘N13 (Ketib 72); 21. 20 
ἀντίδικος or ἀντιλογίας = fi; 3 Kings 1. 33 Les = 58; 
4 Kings 12. 9 (10) μωΐδο, goo = 10; Ps. 21 (22). 30 
mn ND? WEN... αὐτῷ Ci, hence ἵρ 108. with G σ΄ θ΄ (5 Jer. and 
mn with almost all the versions’; 29 (30). 4 ἀπὸ τοῦ 


passages from memory, and hence incorrectly, comp. Cornill, Ezechiel, 
pp. 58-61, and Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, I, 16 f. and 49. 

107 It is noteworthy that Aquila’s interpretation disagrees with the 
rabbinic tradition that a Hebrew maid, when engaged as a servant, is to 
be married by her employer, comp. Mekilta and Kiddushin, /oe. cit. 

108 On this Kere comp. Baer, Liber Psalmorum, p. 91. 

199 Just how he construed the phrase it is difficult to say, since 
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καταβῆναί με corresponds to "ΤῊ in which a’ is followed by 
σ΄ T and Jer., but G θ΄ ὃ 5 have "Mi" ; 54 (55). 16 ἐπάξει 
θάνατον corresponds to Ny) NW! (Ketib ni), so most 
versions ; 99 (100). 3 ao = iy; Isa. 36. 12 pr OND) DONNY ; 
49. 5 41 points to ib; Jer. 7. 22 ἐξαγαγόντος μου = ‘SST, 
Ketib 8317; 17. 19 τοῦ λαοῦ = OYT, Ketib DY; 32 (39). 23 
gd.9 feoasous = MINI; 50 (27). 11 from ἐπεχάρητε = INDY 
it can be seen that a’ like most other versions followed the 
Kere throughout the sentence; Ezek. 23. 43 πορνεύουσιν = 
3) (Ketib 739); Dan. 9. 24 καὶ τοῦ τελειῶσαι = DNA, so 
most versions, Ketib onndy. 


44. The preceding study of Aquila, though dealing 
with details, does not claim to be exhaustive. In the course 
of the work many problems presented themselves which 
could not be solved for the moment, and hence had to be 
left to the future. To begin with, there is the paramount 
problem confronting every student of the ancient versions 
as to how much Aquila material entered into the Septuagint. 
Doubts have been cast on certain books of the Alexandrian 
Version as being contaminated with Aquila readings: thus 


the equivalent of the first word has not been preserved, but we may 
safely assume that like σ΄ θ΄ ( and Jer. he read Ww). However that 
may be, there is reason to suppose that our translator wished here to 
emphasize the belief in immortality of the soul among the Jews, so that 
this would be a further proof for the view of M. Zipser (Ben Chananja, 
1863, 182 f.) that a’’s translation of ni~by Ps. 47 (48). 15 by ἀθανασία was 
due to an effort to prove that the term and idea of immortality existed in the 
Hebrew Bible. Further proof for this view lies in the fact that a’ actually 
had ni~by or niwaby, for in the very same passage the Syrohex. credits 
him with JLax WEN; while 9.1 he renders the same word by veavidrns 
Ee nindy). Hence the contention of M. Stéssel (zb7d., p. 693) that a’ had 
a faulty text before him, with “bx instead of aby, is quite untenable. 
Comp., furthermore, Anger, De Aquila, p. 17 f., who likewise assumes that 
a’ here followed MT. 
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it appears that wherever the B text is defective in Joshua 
and Kings 3-4 the lacunae have been supplied in the 
A text from the third column of Origen’s Hexapla?” ; 
furthermore, the books of Canticles and Ecclesiastes remind 
strikingly of the method of Aquila’ ; while Cornill speaks 
of an Oxford codex to Ezekiel] which is highly influenced 
by Aquila? Now, in order to get to the original 
Septuagint—and this is a conditio sine qua non for obtain- 
ing ultimately the pre-Masoretic text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—it is essential to separate out the Hexaplaric 
material which crept in through the influence of Origen." 
Before this attempt is made, however, the style and 
vocabulary of the three translators, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, from whom Origen supplied the lacunae 
in the Septuagint, have to be determined unequivocally. 
With a critical index of Aquila at hand the process of 
eliminating Aquila readings from the Septuagint can now 
zo on. Let us hope that also Symmachus and Theodotion 


110 Comp. Thackeray, Grammar of the O. T. in Greek, 1, 3 f. 

111 See Buhl, Kanon und Text, p. 123. 

12 Keechiel, pp. 64, 104 f. 

113 Comp. the three axioms of Lagarde in his Anmerkungen zur griechischen 
Ubersetzung der Proverbien, 1863, p. 3: ‘I. die manuscripte der griechischen 
iibersetzung des alten testaments sind alle entweder unmittelbar oder 
mittelbar das resultat eines eklektischen verfahrens: darum muss, wer 
den echten text wiederfinden will, ebenfalls eklektiker sein. sein maasstab 
kann nur die kenntniss des styles der einzelnen tibersetzer, sein haupt- 
hilfsmittel muss die fahigkeit sein, die ihm vorkommenden lesartem auf 
ihr semitisches original zuriickzufiihren oder aber als originalgriechische 
verderbnisse zuerkennen. II. wenn ein vers oder verstheil in einer freien 
und in einer sklavisch treuen iibertragung vorliegt, gilt die erstere als 
die echte. ILI. wenn sich zwei lesarten nebeneinander finden, von denen 
die eine den masoretischen text ausdriickt, die andre nur aus einer von 
ihm abweichenden urschrift erklirt werden kann, so ist die letztere fiir 


urspriinglich zu halten.’ 
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will receive an adequate treatment in the near future, so 
that they too may become links in the long chain of textual 
criticism. 

45. Another problem arising from this work is the 
identification of such anonymous Hexaplaric readings as 
belong to Aquila. There can be no doubt that many of 
these nameless passages belong to either Aquila, Symmachus, 
or Theodotion, but particularly to the first. Thus Cornill 
has gleaned for Aquila some readings which are quoted by 
Field under "AdAos,'* and the same may be done in the 
other books of the Bible. It is certainly not without reason 
why ἴΑλλος coincides with Aquila in many places to the 
exclusion of the other translators, and peculiarly enough in 
characteristic words*’ and passages; it simply proves that 
no care was taken in quoting signatures.1!® But not only 
under “AAdos are to be found Aquila readings: they are 
also imbedded in Hexaplaric passages quoted under an 


asterisk * and szze nomine.\"" Under a close scrutiny such 


114 Ezekiel, p. 104 ff. 

116 The following is a list of such words: ἀκριβοῦν, ἄνθιμον, ἀντιδικία, 
γονατίζειν, δολιεύεσθαι, ἐναλλάσσειν, ἐπίσχεσις, ἐσπευσμένως, ἑστίασις, ζεστύς, 
- μελῴδημα, μονοῦσθαι, ὄφλημα, παρατανυσμός, παρεκτός, σικχαίνειν, σκύλαξ, 
σκωλοῦσθαι, συσκιασμός, ὑπουργεῖν, ὑφή.---Α)Α good illustration is furthermore 
afforded by a comparison of Field with the larger Cambridge Septuagint 
with reference to a’ and “AAAos: Thus Exod. 13. 4 D*INT = τῶν νεαρῶν is 
quoted under ἔΑλλος in F but under a’ in BM; likewise ND'NT = τοῦ οἰφί, 
ibid., 16. 36 and npavin = ἄτεκνος, tbid., 23. 26; 307} = xwpice... 
Lev. 13. 21; DI = τοῦ παρατανυσμοῦ, Num. 4.5; IN| xd ara = ἐλαίαν 
σου ov στεφανώσεις, Deut. 24. 22 (20). Note also Jer. το. to where Field 
quotes in the body of the Hexapla a whole sentence under “AdAos while 
the Auctarium credits the same sentence to a’, thus justifying Field’s note in 
the body of the book. 

116 Comp. above, § 5. 

117 Tt is to be regretted that Hatch-Redpath failed to include such 


passages in their Concordance, and the work still remains to be done. 
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readings may often be identified and referred to their 
originator. With an adequate index this process of identifi- 
cation becomes comparatively easy. 

46. There is, moreover, an intimation that the so-called 
“E8paios, to whom several readings are referred in the 
Hexapla, is none other but Aquila, who on account of his 
close adherence to the Hebrew was probably so styled. 
To quote but one example in favour of this view: Exod. 
29.22 καὶ τὴν κέρκον is placed under ‘E@p. in Field, but 
the larger Cambridge Septuagint puts it under a’ on the 
authority of MS. v. [Compare, however, Gen. 4.26. The 
whole subject is now undergoing a detailed examination, 
in connexion with which Dr. Reider’s Index is proving 
a great help. M.] 

47. On the other hand, it is as much of a problem to 
eliminate from Aquila readings which, though referred to 
him, cannot belong to him by force of style and diction. 
Thus many quotations in Klostermann’s Azalecta® under 
signature a’ hardly belong to him, and hence great caution _ 
must be exercised in excerpting them. Furthermore, every 
reading bearing the generic signature οἱ λοιποί is necessarily 
an eclectic reading containing elements from each one of 
the Three, and hence should be differentiated from a reading 
bearing the distinct signature of a’ and possibly classed by 
itself as at least doubtful. There is also sufficient reason 
to suspect the fourteenth chapter of 3 Kings which Field 
wisely questions, putting the Aquila signature in parentheses. 
Of course, there can be no doubt that it contains passages 
belonging to Aquila, but that the chapter as a whole goes 
back to Aquila is very doubtful (comp. below, Appendix IV). 

48. A further problem of great moment is the identifi 

ue pp. 47-68. 
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cation of talmudic and midrashic Greek quotations as 
originating in Aquila’s translation of the Bible. Anger," 
Zipser,!”° Briill,!24 and Friedmann!” have delved into this 
problem, trying to identify such quotations given expressly 
under Aquila’s name (comp. below, Appendix III). But 
Zunz, to my mind, was the first to suggest ’” that some 
anonymous Greek quotations in the Midrash may belong 
to Aquila’s version. Recently this question was taken up 
by Samuel Krauss/2* who endeavoured to prove that 
certain Greek passages in Talmud and Midrash, among 
them the long passage p. Shab. 8 a containing an anonymous 
Greek translation of Isa. 3. 18 ff., go back to Aquila’s version. 
As to the thesis itself, there is no doubt that it holds 
good; from Aquila’s popularity among the Jews we expect 
some renderings of his to have crept into the Talmudim 
and Midrashim. But the method pursued by Krauss 
invites criticism ; having started out with the idea of finding 
Aquila renderings in the talmudic literature he goes so far 
as to ascribe to him words which are foreign to Aquila’s 
vocabulary, as, for inst., νεανίσκοι and ἄφεσις, his only 
pretence being that presumably Aquila used them in his 
.editio secunda, or that because Symmachus has it Aquila 
too must have had it. In only one case is he supported by 
Hexaplaric evidence: τελαμῶνας for DD'2¥. The only way 
to identify talmudic passages as belonging to Aquila would 
be to examine them in the light of the evidence from all 
the Greek versions, and by a process of elimination to 
determine which words actually belong to him because 


119 De Aquila, p. 13 ff. 

120 Ben Chananja, 1863, pp. 162, 181. 121 Jbid., pp. 233, 299. 
122 Onkelos und Akylas, p. 44 ff. 

123 Gottesdienstliche Vortriige, p. 83, note a. 

124 Steinschneider’s Festschrift, German division, p. 155 ff. 
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they could not belong to any other translator. Furthermore, 
if a passage contains at least one word peculiar to Aquila 
(and by peculiar I mean words known to belong to Aquila 
and to no other translator, comp. below, Appendix I), then 
we may say with some certainty that it belongs to our 
translator as a whole. Only in pursuing such methods can 
we hope to glean new material for the fragmentary version 


of Aquila. 
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APPENDIX I 
AQUILA’S VOCABULARY 


AQUILA’S mastery of the Greek language is borne out 
by the richness and variety of his vocabulary, which is 
surpassed by no other Greek translator. The following is 
a list of words peculiar to Aquila which are found in none 
of the other versions nor in any other Greek author: 

dyvonpatite, formed from ἀγνόημα (in Theophr. and 


c 


N. T.) for ἀγνοεῖν ποιεῖν, to express Hebr. hiph. 7307 ‘to 
lead astray’. 

ἀθῳότης, noun formed from ἀθῷος. 

αἰνοποιεῖν, composed of aivos and ποιεῖν, to express Hebr. 
hiph, "211. 

ἀκουοῦν, causative of ἀκούειν to express hiph. (Deut. 4. 36 
nkowoey σε = Ἴν ν᾽ π BM), corresponding to the frequent 
ἀκουτίζειν and ἀκουστὸν ποιεῖν, likewise in a’ for pwn. 

ἀλαζοσύνη, corresponding to ἀλαζύνευμα. 

ἀλαλεῖσθαι, composite of alpha privative and λαλεῖν. 

ἀλαλοῦσθαι, alpha privative and λαλοῦν = λαλεῖν. 

ἀλοιφᾶν, verb formed from the noun ἀλοιφή. 

ἄλσωμα, Corresponding to ἄλσος. 

ἀλσών = ἄλσος. 

ἀμφιβληστρεύειν, verbal derivative from ἀμφίβληστρον 
(ἀμφιβάλλει). 

ἀναβολεῖσθαι, a component of ἀνά and βολεῖν = βάλλειν 
(the pf. pass. used in the Epic dialect, comp. Liddell-Scott’s 
Lexicon, ad loc.); comp. also ἀναβόλαιον further below under 


“Ὁ 
ao. 
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ἀναλεκτήριον, formed fr. ἀναλέγειν as ppd: is fr. opd, 

ἀνασωσμός, nominal derivative of ἀνασώζειν. 

ἀνοητίζεσθαι, denominative of ἀνοησία = avonria in Attic. 

ἀντίβλησις, L. Bos suggests ἀντιβόλησις," entreaty, prayer’ 
(Hebr. 7373). 

ἀντιδάκτυλος, opposite the δάκτυλος = ‘thumb’, corresp. to 
6 μέγας δάκτυλος ; comp. Schleusner, ad Joc., where τὸ ἄκρον 
of & is said to be explained by τὸν ἀντιδάκτυλον in Scholl. 
Gr. ed. Rom. 

ἀντιδιάκεισθαι, arranged opposite one another, comp. 
Syro-Hex. Mslsane pao, pt. for Hebr. yyw ‘mixed stuff’. 

ἀντιδικασία, der. fr. ἀντιδικεῖν and equivalent to ἀντιδικία. 

ἀνυπερθετεῖν, fr. ἀνυπερθεσία and ἀνυπέρθετος, lit. ‘be in 
haste’ (Hebr. 7AYN7 ‘to infuriate oneself’). 

ἀπέννοια, composed of ἀπό and ἔννοια, Hebr. 512, pref. 
ἀπ- perhaps intended for pref. “2. (root Ὁ, m8} = plan, 
device) as literalism ; less likely Schleusner’s emendation to 
ἀπόνοια, which does not tally with the Hebr. 

ἀπόβρεξις, βρέξις in Xenophon = βροχή, fr. βρέχειν ; ἀπό, as 
above, represents the preformative Ὁ (Hebr. 712, fr. MW). 

ἀποδιατηρεῖν, accord. to Cod. 264 (Eus. and Syro-Hex. 
record διατηρεῖν), ἀπό for the puzzling jo (Ps. 60 (61). ὃ 
133) 12). 

ἀπόθλιμμος, fr. ἀποθλίβειν, meaning ‘squeezing, pressing ’, 
regularly ἀπόθλιψις, ἀπόθλιμμα = ‘expressed juice’ in Dios- 
corides. 

ἀποκατασπᾶν, κατασπᾶν = ‘pull down’; ἀπό no doubt for "Ὁ 
(Hebr. 73), which may have been misunderstood as a 
preformative (due to biliteralism). 

ἀποκρύβειν = ἀποκρύπτειν, denom. fr. ἀποκρυβή (α΄ 0, 
Byzantine). 


ἀποκρύφως, adv. fr. ἀπόκρυφος. 
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ἀπόληγμα, ‘skirt or hem of a robe’, fr. ἀπολήγειν = leave 
off, desist, put an end to. 

ἀποπετάζειν, ἀπό and πετάζειν = πεταννύναι," spread out, fly’. 

ἀποσκολοπίζειν, ‘remove the σκόλοπες or pales, make way’, 
formed from σκολοπίζειν (Dioscorides) like ἀνασκολοπίζειν. 

ἀπόσκομμα (Pitra), probably der. fr. ἀποσκέπτομαι, obs. 
dep. with the meaning of ἀποσκοπεῖν (fut. ἀποσκέψομαι) = 
ἀποβλέπειν, ‘look away from, detest’ (Hebr. }"p¥ = detested 
thing). 

ἀρνητής, der. fr. ἀρνεῖσθαι, used in the same sense as 
ἄρνησις, ‘denial’. 

ἀσυνετίζεσθαι, formed from ἀσύνετος," void of understanding, 
stupid’ or the act. ἀσυνετεῖν (rare). 

ἀτονοῦν͵ formation in -οῦν corresponding to Hebr. hiph., 
aroveiv, ‘be relaxed, exhausted’ being used for Kal. 

αὐχμοῦσθαι, used in the same sense as adyweir, ‘ be squalid, 
unwashed ’. 

ἁφᾶσθαι, ‘be afflicted with leprosy’ (Jer.: ἀφημένον, i.e. 
leprosum, Hebr. Y22; ἁφημένος, Ionic for ἡφημένος, comp. 
Field, ad loc.), ἁφή = wound in (5. 

ἀφρονίζειν, ‘make foolish’, -(¢ew for piel, ἄφρων frequent 
in a’. 

βελτύνειν, make βελτίον," good ’, corresp. to βελτιοῦν (Philo), 
-tvewv for hiph. 

βιότευσις, ‘living, habitation’ fr. βιοτεύειν, ‘live’. 

βοθυνώτης, ‘a ditcher, digger’. 

Bopds, ‘devourer, locust’, zomen agentis of Bopd = food 
or gluttony. 

Bopdtwos, ‘of cedar’, adj. formed after the Hebr. o'mi73 ; 
comp. βύσσινος, καρπάσινος, σαπφείρινος, ὅτε. 

βρωματίζειν, denominative of βρῶμα, ‘food’, -iCew for 
hiph. 
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βρωστήρ, fr. βιβρώσκειν, ‘eat’, used for ‘moth’ as waster 
and consumer and equivalent in a’ to βρωτήρ. 

δένδρωμα, used for tamarisk-tree (vis), formed fr. δένδρον ; 
likewise 

δενδρών, also for OWE. 

διαβηματίζειν, denominative of διάβημα, ‘step’ (G a’ 
Hesych.) for hiph. 

διάβλεψις, var. ἀνάβλεψις, ‘looking up, seeing’. 

διαδηματίζειν, denom. of διάδημα for piel. 

διαδικασμός, used for ‘strife, contention’, δικασμός = 
giving judgement (only in Philo). 

διαζώνη (ζώνη = girdle), like διάζωμα and, more rarely, 
διάζωσμα (only Plut. and a’), ‘girdle’. 

διαπρέπεια, ‘adornment, glory’, frequent in a’, der. from 
διαπρέπειν. 

διάρπασμα, ‘plunder’, fr. διαρπάζειν, used on a par with 
διαρπαγή (rare). 

διάψευσμα, ‘falsehood’, fr. διαψεύδειν (pass. in a’), similar 
to διάψευσις (Stobaeus). 

διδακτήρ, prob. an instrument that teaches cattle (Hebr. 
“pan 190 = ox-goad), literalism ; διδακτήριον, ‘ something apt 
to teach’ in Hippocrates. 

δινοποιεῖν, δῖνος and ποιεῖν by composition, ‘make or 
cause rotation’. 

διχασμός, fr. διχάζειν, used in the same sense as δίχασις = 
division, half (Aratus). 

δρομοῦν, denom. of δρόμος, ‘a running’, causal for hiph. 

ἐγκότησις, ‘hatred’, same as ἐγκότημα in Hesychius. 

εἰλίνδησις (accord. to Euseb.), ‘a shuddering’ (Hebr. 
niy>B) ; but, accord. to Schleusner, swvb verbo, Athanasius in 
Catena, PP. GG., Tom. II, p. 51, exhibits δείνησις (Hesych. : 


κίνησις, περιστροφή). 
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εἰσπράκτης, ‘an exactor’, εἰσπράκτωρ in Hesych., from 
εἰσπράσσειν. 

ἐκθάμβησις, used in the same sense as θάμβησις (fr. 
θαμβεῖν) and meaning ‘trepidation, alarm, hurried flight’ ; 
ἐκθαμβεῖν in G Sirach ef al. 

ἐκλεκτοῦν, fr. ἐκλεκτός = picked out, select, used in pass. only. 

ἐκλεκτῶς, adv. fr. ἐκλεκτός, meaning ‘ purely’. 

ἐκλιμώσσειν, used in the same sense as λιμώσσειν, ‘be 
famished, hungry’; ἐκλιμία only in & (‘exceeding hunger’) 
and α΄ (‘ faintness, languishing’). 

ἐκλυσμός (BM), stands for a word meaning ‘drawing out’ 
(122); it is possible of course that it is corrupted from 
ἐξελκυσμός (only in Delf. Medic.), der. fr. ἐξέλκειν, ‘ draw out’ ; 
both ἕλκειν and ἐξέλκειν are used for JW in a’. 

ἐκπετασμός, ‘spreading out’, corresponding to ἐκπέτασις 
in Plut., der. fr. ἐκπετάννυναι, more frequent πετάννυναι, ἐκ No 
doubt for preformative Ὁ of 5. 

ἐκτοκεύειν, Same as τοκεύει» = τίκτειν, ‘give birth to’. 

ἐλεῖσμός, ‘supplication for favour or pity’, fr. ἐλεεῖν (Att. 
for ἐλεεισμός). 

ἐνάλλαγμα, equiv. to ἐναλλαγή, ‘an interchange ’, both used 
by a’ for ‘wantonness, caprice’, comp. Suidas, 5. v. ἐναλλα- 
γῆναι : τὸ ἀπὸ φιλίας εἰς φιλίαν ἄλλου μεταπηδῆσαί τινος, ἐχθροῦ 
ὄντος τὸ πρότερον; comp. also Herwerden, s.v. ἐνάλλαξις 
(= ἐναλλαγή) μηρῶν, ves indecens. 

ἐναλλάκτης, Same as above, ‘caprice’. 

ἐναλλακτικός, used in neut. in the same sense as above. 

ἐνασελγεῖν, ‘act licentiously ’, ἐνασελγαίνειν in Diod., Arist., 
and, acc. to Schleusner, in the Onomasticon of Pollux ; more 
frequent ἀσελγαίνειν and its derivatives. 

ἐνδύτης, used in the same sense as ἔνδυμα and ἔνδυσις, 
‘dress, garment ’. 
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ἐνοπλισμός, der. fr. ἐνοπλίζειν = ‘to adapt to, to prepare, 
to equip’ (Lycophron, ©, a’) and meaning ‘armature, 
armour, or armament’ like ὅπλον. 

ἐξαμυγδαλίζειν, ‘make in the form of ἀμυγδάλη = an 
almond’. 

ἐξαμυγδαλοῦν, same as above. 

ἐξανάδοσις, ‘a breaking out on the skin’, ἐξ for preform. 
‘2 of NBD, ἀνάδοσις =‘a growth, a bursting forth’, fr. 
ἀναδιδόναι. 

ἐξαυχενισμός, compounded fr. ἐξ and αὐχήν (neck), prob. 
meaning ‘ stiffneckedness, stubbornness, obstinacy’ (Jer. ex- 
cervicatio), though Hebr. P28 for which it stands is generally 
rendered by ‘plunder’. 

ἐξορθρίζειν, same as ὀρθρίζειν (in G and N. T. for ὀρθρεύειν, 
‘rise early’), ἐξ for preformative Ὁ. 

ἐξουδενισμός, ‘scorn, contempt’, fr. ἐξουδενίζειν (Plut.) = 
ἐξουδενεῖν and ἐξουδενοῦν in & and N. T., ‘to set at naught’ ; 
more frequently -wo.s, common to all. 

ἐπιβλυσμός, ‘a mist’, fr. ἐπί and βλυσμός (fr. βλύζειν ‘to 
bubble’) in Stephan’s Glossaria for βλύσμα = βλύσις, 
‘a bubbling up’. 

ἐπιγαμβρευτής, ‘husband’s brother’, fr. ἐπιγαμβρεύειν, in © 
and a’ ‘to take a woman to wife as her husband’s next 
of kin”. 

ἐπιδοξότης, ‘glory’, noun formed fr. ἐπίδοξος, ‘of repute, 
glorious’. ἢ 

ἐπιπόθημα, ‘longing, desire’, same as ἐπιπόθησις, fr. ἐπιπο- 
θεῖν, ‘to yearn after’; πόθημα in Hesych.= πόθος, ποθή, πόθησις. 

ἐπίρριψις, fir. ἐπιρρίπτειν, ‘ cast at’; comp. ῥῖψις = a throw- 
ing, hurling. 

ἐπιρρυτής, ‘an afflux, influx’; comp. ἐπίρρυτος, ‘ flowing’, 


fr. ἐπιρρεῖν. 
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ἐπιστημοῦν pass., ‘to make wise’, denomin. of ἐπιστήμη, 
‘knowledge’; a similar formation is ἐπιστημονίζεσθαι of 
Αλλος. 

ἐπιτριμμός, “ἃ crushing’, fr. ἐπιτρίβειν, ‘to crush’; comp. 
ἐπίτριμμα, ‘anything rubbed on or worn out’. 

ἔργασμα (? Pitra), used in the same sense as ἐργασία and 
ἔργον ‘deed’. 

ἐρεισμός, Same as ἔρεισμα, ‘prop, support’; both words 
used consecutively to imitate a similar variation in form 
but sameness of meaning in Hebr. (ΠΣ), jyvin). 

εὐζωνία, ‘armament, equipment’ (Jer. accznctio), der. fr. 
εὔζωνος, ‘ well-girded’. 

εὐζωνίζειν, ‘attack’, likewise fr. εὔζωνος. 

εὐπρεπεῖν (perh. εὐπρεποῦν), denom. of εὐπρέπεια, ‘ goodly 
appearance’, 

εὐπρεπίζειν = εὐπρεπεῖν. 

εὐωνίζειν, ‘to hold cheap’, fr. εὐωνία, ‘ cheapness’ (Polyb.) ; 
comp. also εὔωνος. 

ἐφοδευτής, ‘one who goes the rounds, a spy’, fr. ἐφοδεύειν. 

ἡσυχοῦσθαι, ‘keep quiet’, erroneously attributed to © by 


Liddell-Scott: © always uses ἡσυχάζειν. 


θαμβεύειν, used in the same sense as θαμβεῖν and θαμβαίνειν, 
‘be astonished ’. 

θαμβευτής, zomen agentis, der. fr. the preceding. 

θυρεοῦν (?), ‘defend’, fr. θυρεός, ‘a large oblong shield’. 

igos, stands for some bird of prey, possibly a kite, like- 
wise Vulg. zrzoz; but since this word does not occur in any 
Greek or Roman author (ἰξός means mistletoe, Lat. vzscum) 
Bochart in his A/zerozozcon, Part II, Book VI, ch. 3, suggests 
oxyn with a view to ὀξύς (sharp, keen of sight, and sound) 
being used in Homer for a bird. However, téos is well 
preserved and may have received its new meaning from the 

VOL. VII. Mi 
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fact that it sometimes designates ‘the birdlime’ (prepared 
from the mistletoe-berry), comp. Suidas, 5. v.: © χρῶνται εἰς 
ἄγρευσιν πτηνῶν. 

κακοφρονίζειν, ‘to make κακόφρων, imprudent, thoughtless’, 
comp. κακοφρονεῖν = ‘ be foolish’. 

καλύκωσις, ‘ meadow-saffron or crocus’, from κάλυξ ‘ cup 
of a flower’, -o1s no doubt an imitation of the Hebr. fem. 
ending ΠΤ (n>yan). 

kapadokia, ‘eager expectation’, fr. καραδοκεῖν, wrongly 
attributed to © by Liddell-Scott. 

καταπατάκτης (?), ‘an instrument of punishment such as 
stocks’, fr. καταπατεῖν, ‘trample down’; Field, however, 
suggests καταπηκτήν (sczl. θύραν) = a trap-door. 

καταπτύρεσθαι, used in the same sense as πτύρεσθαι, ‘be 
scared or frightened’. 

katdéppoa, ‘a flowing down’ (like καταρροή), der. fr. 
καταρρεῖν. © 

κατασκεπαστός, ‘covered’, fr. κατασκεπάζειν (Josephus), 
comp. σκεπαστός used in neut. for ‘wagon’ and in the fem. 
for ‘shed’: in our case the fem. stands for ‘litter-wagon’, 
for which also σκεπαστόν and σκεπαστή are used. 

κατασπουδασμός, ‘amazement’, fr. κατασπουδάζεσθαι, ‘to be 
earnest or serious’. 

κατεπίθεσις, Same as ἐπίθεσις in ecclesiastical literature, 
meaning ‘imposture, deception’, comp. ἐπιθέτης = ‘an im- 
postor’ (Lucianus). 

κατέργασμα, ‘deed’, composed of κατά and toyacua; . V. 
supra; the ending -ya probably in imitation of the Hebr. 
preformative “Ὁ in ΠΌΝΟ, 

κεραμύλλιον, dimin. of κεράμιον, ‘earthen vessel or vase’, 
though both are used in a’ for the same Hebr. word; 
recorded in an inscription, comp. Herwerden, 5. v., p. 793. 
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κιγκλιδωτός, ‘lattice-work’, comp. κιγκλίδες (sing. κιγκλί9) 
= ‘latticed gates’, fr. κιγκλίζειν, ‘change constantly ’. 

κρίωμα = κριός, ‘ram’; used for ‘battering-ram’ in 
Mathematict Veteres. 

κρουνισμός, ‘ pipe, spout’, fr. κρουνίζειν, ‘ to discharge liquid 
in a stream’, comp. κρούνισμα, ‘gush or stream’. 

κρυφιαστής, ‘a revealer of things hidden, hence interpreter 
of dreams’, similar to ecclesiastical κρυφιο-γνώστης. 

λαιλαπίζειν, ‘to agitate by λαῖλαψ = storm’. 

λαφυρεῖν, ‘spoil, plunder’, comp. G λαφυρεύειν, ‘to plunder ’ 
in Judith 15. 11. 

λιθόριον (according to Jer., who renders it acervum et 
cumulum lapidum quibus vineae et agri purgari solent), 
‘heaps of stones, ruins’, formed fr. λίθος ; var. λιθολογία, 
g. v. infra. 

μισοποιεῖν, composed of μῖσος and ποιεῖν, ‘ produce hatred, 
be inimical to’, comp. μῖσος ἐμποιεῖν (Plato, Respudblica, 
351). 

μοναχοῦν, ‘make one (μοναχός), unite’, denom. on -οῦν to 
express Hebr. piel. 

μοχθηροῦσθαι, ‘be troublesome (μοχθηρός)᾽, alongside with 
᾿ μοχθεῖν, ‘be weary’. 

μοχθοῦν, ‘make weary’, Hebr. hiph. 

μυρεψητήριον, ‘ointment-pot’, comp. σ΄ μυρέψιον = pre- 
pared unguent (μυρέψημα and μυρεψία elsewhere), -τήριον 
used for instrument. 

puodtew, ‘come into blood-guiltiness, become guilty of 
murder’, similar to pvodrrew in Hesych. and μυσάττεσθαι 
(Dep.) elsewhere meaning ‘to loathe, abominate’. 

μωλωπίζειν, ‘to make a μώλωψ = a weal or bruise, to beat 
and bruise severely’; pass. (μεμωλωπισμένος = marked with 
stripes) in Plutarch. 

Y2 
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νωχελεύεσθαι, ‘to be νωχελής = sluggish, dull’, in Pap. 
Berol., comp. Herwerden, 5. v., p. 1003. 

ξυλοπέδη, ‘a log of wood tied to the feet’ (lit. wood 
fetters, with which the feet of the captives are bound). 

οἰάκωσις, ‘a guiding, a governing’, fr. οἰακίζειν, ‘to steer’ 
(Hebr. ndyann, fr. ban ‘to steer’, comp. Dah ¢ sailor Ἂ 

οἰνία, ‘fresh or new wine, must’, fr. οἶνος, ‘ wine’. 

ὀλιοῦν = ὀλιγοῦν as used by Eustathius for λιποψυχεῖν, 
‘become feeble, swoon’, or ὀλιγοψυχεῖν, ‘ be faint-hearted’. 

ὀπωρισμός, ‘wine of the ὀπώρα = the latter part of the 
summer’ (Hebr. #1 = new wine, must; comp. also oivia 
above). 

δραματισμός, ‘vision’, der. fr. ὁραματίζεσθαι (der. in turn 
fr. δρᾶν) which is peculiar to a’ and 6’ (see below), while 
ὁραματιστής (a seer) occurs also in σ΄. 

ὀρθρισμός, ‘a rising early’, fr. ὀρθρίζειν = ὀρθρεύειν in ὦ 
and N. T. 

ὀρνίζειν (?), ‘to chirp’, denom. of ὄρνις, ‘ bird’. 

ὀστόϊνος, equiv. to ὀστέϊνος, ‘made of bone (ὀστέον), hence 
mighty’ (Hebr. D389 ‘ mighty’ is related to D¥y ‘ bone’). 

ὀχλάζειν, ‘be boisterous’ (of a crowd, ὄχλος). 

παιδιότης, ‘childhood’, abstr. of παιδίον (dim. of παῖς), 
‘a young child’. 

παιδότης, as preceding; possibly the second « fell out by 
mistake. 

παλαίστωμα, ‘span, hand-breadth’, comp. παλαιστή, later 
form of παλαστή = παλάμη, ‘palm of the hand’ (also 
in a’), 

παμπληθύειν, ‘make numerous’, denom. of παμπληθία, 
‘multitude’. 

παντοδαπία, ‘abundance of all kinds’, fr. παντοδαπός, ‘of 


every kind, of all sorts’. 
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παπυρεών, ‘a place of πάπυρος, reeds, rushes’, found in an 
inscription, Herwerden, s.v., p. 1100 f.: παπυρών = παπυρεών, 
locus papyro obsitus. 

παραπληκτεύεσθαι, ‘to be mad’, fr. παραπληξία, ‘ derange- 
ment, madness’ (in Ὁ), and παράπληκτος, ‘ frenzy-stricken’ ; 
corresponding to παραπληκτίζειν in ecclesiastical Greek. 

παρατανυσμός, ‘a covering, a screen’, fr. παρατανύειν = 
παρατείνειν, ‘to stretch out’, identical with παρατάνυσμα in 
both a’ and σ΄, see below. 

παρέμβλησις, ‘an encampment’, like παρεμβολή (var. 
βιότευσις, g. Ὁ. Supra). 

παστοῦν, ‘make a παστός = an embroidered curtain beside 
the bed’, hence ‘enclose, surround, shelter’. 

πεπιστωμένως, ‘truly, trustworthily’; πεπιστευμένως used 
by Aristoxenus ap. Stobaei /Vorilegium, comp. also Her- 
werden, s.v., p. 1146. 

περιγώνιον, ‘an angular tool, used in fashioning idols’, 
comp. γωνία = a joiner’s square, and παραγωνίσκος (in ©) = 
a carpenter’s square, or rule for marking angles. 

περικαμπής, ‘bent round’, fr. περικαμπή, ‘a bending round’, 
fr. περικάμπτειν. 

περιφλευσμός, ‘violent heat, fever’, fr. περιφλεύειν (only in 
Herodotus), ‘to scorch, singe all round’; more frequent 
περιφλέγειν, comp. also περιφλογίζειν from which σ΄ and 6’ 
derive περιφλογισμός instead of a’’s περιφλευσμός. 

περιφράκτης, ‘he who puts a fence round, who encloses’, 
fr. περιφράσσειν. 

πικραμμός, ‘bitterness’, fr. πικραίνειν, identical with 
πικρασμός common to all the Greek translators ; Schleusner, 
ad loc., reads here too πικραδμός. 

ποιμνιοτρόφος, ‘herdsman, shepherd’, comp. of ποίμνιον, 
‘sheep’, and τροφός, ‘ feeder’. 
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ποταμίζεσθαι, Or 

ποταμοῦσθαι, ‘flow, stream’, denom. of ποταμός, ‘river’ 
(in imitation of Hebr. 133 and 793). 

ποτισμός, ‘a watering’, fr. ποτίζειν, in Papyri, Herwerden, 
p- 1212. 

ποτιστής, ‘one who gives to drink, butler’, zomen agentts 
of ποτίζειν. 

πρασιοῦσθαι, ‘to form πρασιαί = garden beds’, likewise 
πρασιάζεσθαι (α΄ and εἾ, g.v. wfra (a play on 2 and 737Y), 

πρινεών (so Field and Lagarde, Jer. περιπεδινόν, Vallarsi 
πρινηών), ‘an ilex-grove’ (Field: Jocus ilicibus consitus), 
πρινών = πρινεών in Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, nomen loci of πρῖνος, ‘an evergreen oak, ilex’, 
comp. παπυρεών above. 

προσβόλωσις, ‘a pushing, a putting to, application’ (with 
reference to a weapon), followed by στόματα in the sense of 
a weapon, probably ‘a file’ (στόματα referring to points, 
edges, or cuts), comp. προσβολή = that which is put upon 
a weapon, the iron point (in Dio Cassius and Phrynichus). 

προσηλύτευσις, ‘residence as a stranger’, fr. προσήλυτος 
and zpoondvrevew (in G, a’, σ΄, θ΄, N. T., &c.); προσηλύτισις 
also in Charitonides, Ποικίλα φιλολογικά, Athenis 1904, 
comp. Herwerden, p. 1250. 

πρόσθλιψις, ‘ pressure, oppression ’, fr. προσθλίβειν, ‘to press 
or squeeze against’ in ©. 

πτέρνωσις, used in the same sense as πτέρνα, ‘heel, foot- 
print’, -wo.s probably to imitate the suffix ΠῚ (on’ the 
side of *>), since a’ is consistent in using πτέρνα and πτέρναι 
for the forms ΞΡ and ΞΡ), but πτερνώσεις for Niapy. 

ῥιμός (?), “‘he-goat, also young he-goat (737Y)’; Montfaucon 
suggests κερεινῶν for ῥιμῶν, κερεῖνός being used by a’ for 
he-goat elsewhere (comp. below), but more likely ῥιμῶν is 
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a corruption of ἐρίφων (# is easily mistaken for M), comp. 
Jer. 50. ὃ where a’ renders MAY by ἔριφος. 

ῥίξ (Ὁ), ‘a cutting instrument of iron, a ploughshare’ ; 
Scharfenberg suggests dpvé,‘a pickaxe or any sharp iron 
tool for digging ’. 

σκανδαλοῦν, ‘to cause or make a σκάνδαλον = trap, snare’, 
for σκανδαλίζειν. 

σκασμός, ‘a limping, stumbling’, from σκάζειν, ‘to limp’. 

σκληροτέων (BM., where σκληροτερων), ‘stiff-necked’, 
composed of σκληρός, ‘stiff’, and τένων, ‘sinew of the neck’, 
similarly σκληροτράχηλος in ©. 

σούχινος (in connexion with ξύλον) = Lat. sucimus or 
succinus, ‘of amber’, comp. σούχιον = amber in Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 

σπείρωμα, ‘a wrapping cloth, a canopy, pavilion’, fr. 
σπειράσθαι, ‘to be coiled or folded round’, comp. σπείρωσις = 
σπείραμα in Schol. Arat. 

σπίλωμα, ‘speck, spot, stain, blemish’, fr. σπιλοῦν,΄ to stain, 
soil’ (wrongly attributed to © in Liddell-Scott). 

στερεωματίζειν, ‘to effect a στερέωμα =a solid body, the 
firmament’. 

στομίζεσθαι, ‘to take with the mouth (στόμα), to drink’. 

συγκολάπτειν, ‘to hew in pieces’, fr. σύν and κολάπτειν, 
‘to carve’. 

συναντίζειν, ‘to meet with’, comp. συναντιάζειν = συναντᾶν 
in Sophocles, συν as prefix corresponds to M8 as prefix 
(Hebr. >12n¥). 

συνάντισμα, ‘accident’, der. fr. the preceding, equivalent 
to συνάντημα. 

συνεπίθεσις, ‘deceitfulness’, from σύν and ἐπίθεσις, ‘im- 
posture, deception’ in ecclesiastical Greek (Liddell-Scott 
translate erroneously ‘a joint attack’). 
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συχνεών, ‘a thicket’, comp. συχνός, ‘large, frequent, dense’, 
Hesych.: ovxrd, πυκνά, συνεχῆ, πολλά, and Suidas: συχνόν, 
πολύ, πυκνόν. 

σφαλμός, ‘a trip, stumble, fall’, fr. σφάλλειν, ‘to cause to 
fall’, equiv. to σφάλμα. 

τέλεσις, ‘completion’, like τέλεσμα and τελεσμός, occurs 
in Herwerden, p. 1438, in the sense of ‘payment of a 
debt’. 

τιθηνίζεσθαι or τιθίζεσθαι or τιτθίζεσθαι, ‘to suck’, denom. of 
τιτθός, ‘the teat or nipple of a woman’s breast’. 

τιθηνοῦσθαι, ‘to suckle, nurse’, equiv. to τιθηνεῖσθαι. 

τιμιοῦν, ‘to hold dear’, so τιμοῦν = τιμᾶν in Herwerden, 
Ῥ. 1456. 

τονθρυστής, ‘a mutterer’, der. fr. τονθρύζειν = τονθορύζειν, 
‘to speak inarticulately, mutter’. 

τριχιώτης, ‘hairy creature’, comp. τριχωτός, ‘hairy’. 

τρυπανισμός, ‘a boring, piercing’, fr. τρυπανίζειν, ‘to bore 
through’, in Hesychius. 

ὑπερεισχεῖν (Ὁ Pitra), ‘to be abundant, overflow’, perh. τ. 
ὑπερεκχεῖν, supereffundere, Herwerden, p. 1508. 

ὑπερέπαρσις, ‘excessive exaltation’, fr. ὑπερεπαίρειν. 

ὑπερεπαρτής = ὑπερέπαρσις. 

ὑπερφέρεια, ‘ haughtiness, pride ’, fr. ὑπερφέρειν, ‘ rise above, 
be prominent’. 

ὑποσπασμός, ‘a drawing away, a remitting’, fr. ὑποσπᾶσθαι, 
‘be withdrawn’. 

payedawilew, ‘to afflict with φαγέδαινα = a cancerous Sore, 
canker’. 

φαγεδαινοῦν = φαγεδαινίζειν, pass. occurs in Hippocrates. 

φατνιάζεσθαι, ‘to be kept at rack and manger’, the form 
φατνίζεσθαι occurs in Heliodorus, from which the Byzantine 
φατνιστός is derived, 
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φιανστής (?), ‘a vinedresser’, Field suggests θριαστής, 
‘a planter of fig-trees’. 

χείλωμα, ‘a border, rim’, fr. χεῖλος, ‘lip, edge’. 

χερμαδίζειν, ‘to throw stones’ (χερμάδιον = later χερμάς, 
‘a large stone’, in Homer). 

ψαθυροῦσθαι, ‘to crumble away’, denom. of ψαθυρύς, 
‘friable, crumbling’. 

ψηφίον, ‘a small pebble’, dim. of ψῆφος, ‘a pebble used 
for reckoning’. 


Other rare words peculiar to Aquila and found in 
no other Greek translator of the Bible are the following :— 

ἀγνωμονεῖν, ‘to be ἀγνώμων, act unfairly’. 

ἀγχόνη, ‘a throttling, strangling’. 

ἀκρέμων, ‘a branch, twig’. 

ἀκριβολογία, ‘searching, investigation’, liter. ‘exactness in 
speech or investigation’ (so used in Aristotle’s R/ezorzc). 

ἀκριτεί = ἀκρίτως, ‘without judgement’, adv. of ἄκριτος ; 
the parallel form ἀκριτί occurs in a fragment of Lysias. 

ἀμύλιον, dim. of ἄμυλος, ‘a cake of fine meal’ (in Aristotle 
and Plutarch). 

ἀμφορεύς, ‘a jar with a narrow neck’. 

ἀναβόησις, ‘a shouting’, fr. ἀναβοᾶν, occurs in Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis. 

dvaxtitew, ‘to produce’, like κτίζειν, in Strabo, ‘to 
rebuild ’. 

ἄναλος, ‘ without salt, unseasoned’, in Aristotle. 

ἀναπηγνύναι, ‘to transfix, crucify’. 

ἀναπίνειν, ‘suck in, absorb’. 

ἀνάπνευσις, ‘recovery of breath’. 

ἀναρρύεσθαι, ‘to draw back, rescue’, so also in Hippocrates. 

ἀνασκαφή, ‘a digging up’, in Strabo. 
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ἀναύξητος = ἀναυξής, ‘ without increase, fruitless, barren’. 

ἀναφυή, ‘a sprout, growth’, occurs in Cyril of Alexandria 
in the sense of ‘an upspringing’, as of suckers from a 
root. 

ἀνεξέταστος, ‘not searched out, uninvestigated ’. 

ἀνόδευτος, ‘impassable’, so Hedyl. ap. Strabo. 

ἀνυπερθεσία, ‘immediateness, haste’, used also by Joannes 
Chrysostomus; comp. also ἀνυπερθετεῖν above. 

ἀνωφέλεια, ‘ uselessness’, so also Diogenes Laertius. 

ἀπόβλεπτος, ‘looked on by all’. 

ἀποκαραδοκεῖν, ‘to expect earnestly ’, also in Polybius. 

ἀποκάτωθεν, ‘from beneath’, pleonasm for κάτωθεν, but so 
also Olympiodorus. 

ἀποκλεισμός, ‘a guard-house’, occurs also in Arrianus’s 
Digest of Epictetus’s Dissertations; of the same meaning 
is ἀπόκλεισμα in ©. 

ἀπόκομμα, ‘a splinter’. 


> 


ἀποκοπή, ‘a cutting off’. 


> 


ἀπόρρευσις, ‘a falling off, decay’, fr. ἀπορρεῖν. 

ἀπότμημα, ‘anything cut off, a piece’, also in Hippocrates. 

ἀραιοῦσθαι, ‘be weak, languish’, in Hippocrates and 
Aristotle: ‘to be rarefied’. 

ἀρκετός, ‘ sufficient, enough’. 

appa, ‘load, burden’, from αἴρειν, ‘to raise, lift up’, in 
Hippocrates: ‘that which one takes, hence food’. 

ἄρνησις, ‘a denial’. 

ἀρωματίζειν, ‘to spice, embalm’, also in Dioscorides. 

ἀστατεῖν, ‘to be unsettled, be a wanderer’, in the same 
sense in 1 Cor. 4. 11. 

ἀτέκνωσις, ‘barrenness’, fr. drexvody, also in Basilius 
Ecclesiasticus. 


ἄτονος, ‘not stretched’, hence ‘languid, feeble’. 
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αὐλιστήριον, ‘an abode, inn’, also in Stobaeus’s Eclogae 
and Hesychius, 5. v. συοβαύβαλοι. 

αὐξητικός, ‘ crowing ’. 

αὐτοφυές (neut. of αὐτοφυής = ‘ self-grown’), ‘ grain that 
shoots up of itself’. 

αὔχησις, ‘boasting, exultation’, fr. αὐχεῖν, also in 
Thucydides. 

ἀφέλκειν, ‘to draw away’. 

ἄφετος, ‘loose, licentious’. 

ἀψίνθιον, “ wormwood, poisonous herb’. 

βελτιοῦν, ‘make good’, used also by Philo, equiv. to 
βελτύνειν, g.v. Supra. 

βούλευμα, ‘counsel, purpose, design’. 

Bpacpés, ‘agitation, shaking’, fr. βράσσειν. 

Bpox@itew, ‘to gulp down’, fr. βρόχθος, ‘mouth’, also in 
Aristotle. 

βρωτήρ = βρωστήρ, ‘a moth’, comp. above. 

γάνωσις, ‘a brightening, varnishing’ in Plutarch, here 
‘something made of lead or tin’, probably ‘ plummet’ (428). 

γέλασμα, ‘laughter’. 

γοητικός, ‘skilled in witchcraft, beguiling’. 

γρόνθος = πυγμή, ‘fist’, so in Hesychius and other late 
writers. 

yopis, ‘the finest meal’, in Dioscorides and Athenaeus, 
here ‘ white flour’. 

γύρωσις, ‘the making of a γῦρος = circle round a tree’, in 
the Geoponica, here ‘a reeling, going round’, fr. γυροῦν. 

δαιμονίζειν, ‘to act as demon or evil spirit’, only mid. 
and pass. found elsewhere. 

δαμάλης, ‘young steer’, masc. of δάμαλις. 

Seutepdyovos, ‘feeble, faint’; δευτερογενής in Antigonus 
Carystius = produced later (through feebleness). 
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δηγμός, ‘destruction’, in Hippocrates and Theophrastus : 
‘a gnawing pain, a biting’. 

διάζωσμα = διάζωμα and διαζώνη (see above), ‘girdle, 
cornice, frieze’, also in Plutarch. 

διάπηγμα, ‘a cross-beam’, occurs also in Philo together 
with its dim. διαπηγμάτιον. 

διαπλοκή, ‘intermixture’, so in Hippocrates, comp. also 
διάπλοκος in Heliodorus and διαπλόκινος in Strabo, both 
meaning ‘interwoven’. 

διαπόνημα, ‘hard labour’, as in Plato. 

διαπόνησις, ‘toil, pain’, in Plutarch ‘a working at, pre- 
paring’. 

δίαρμα, ‘an elevation, fortification’, elsewhere used for 
‘elevation of style’. 

διαυγάζειν, ‘to shine’, like διαυγίζειν, g. Ὁ. supra. 

διαυγής, ‘ translucent, transparent’. 

διευθύνειν, ‘to set right’, as in Lucianus and Manetho. 

διχάζειν, ‘to divide in two’, as in Plato. 

διψαλέον (neut. of dupadéos), ‘ parched ground’. 

δυσπάθεια, ‘ deep affliction’, as in Plutarch. 

δωροδοτεῖν, ‘to give a present, bribe’, comp. dwpodoxeir, 
‘to accept a present or bribe’. 

ἐγγυμνάζειν, ‘ make ready, prepare ’, otherwise ‘ exercise in’. 

ἐγκοιμᾶσθαι, ‘stretch oneself out, lie down, sleep’. 

εἰκαιότης = εἰκαιοσύνη, ‘thoughtlessness’, as in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

εἰκασμός, ‘measure ’, elsewhere ‘a conjecturing, guessing ’. 

εἰργμός, ‘cage, prison’. 

εἰσακοή, ‘a listening, hearkening’, also in Philo. 

εἰσπνεῖν, ‘to inhale, draw breath’. 

εἰσπράσσειν, ‘to exact debts’, from which a’ derives 


εἰσπράκτης, see above. 
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ἐκβιαστής, ‘executioner’, comp. Suidas, 5. Ὁ. 

ἐκβιβασμός, ‘an execution’, found also in the Basilica. 

ἐκβιβαστής = ἐκβιαστής, ‘executioner’, as also in Du 
Cange’s Glssarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graeci- 
tatis. 

ἐκκοπή, ‘a cutting down, excavation’. 

ἐκμυΐᾶν, ‘to squeeze out’, as in the //ad, ὅτε. 

ἔκνοια, ‘loss of one’s senses’, as in Aristotle. 

ἐκπέτασθαι, ‘to fly away’. 

ἔκπωμα, ‘a drinking-cup ’. 

éxupés, ‘a father-in-law’, epic for prose πενθερός (in 
Iliad). 

ἐκχωννύναι, ‘to be filled up by the deposit of a river’ 
(of a bay), so in Herodotus. 

ἐλαιώδης, neut. ‘curd’, in Hippocrates ‘ oily’. 

ἔλασις, ‘ procession’, as in Xenophon. 

ἐλαφίνης, ‘ young deer, fawn’, likewise in Hesychius. 

ἐλαφρύνεσθαι, ‘be light’, so in Babrius. 

ἐμπρηστής, ‘one that burns’, in Proclus, in a’ ‘serpent, 
dragon’ (attended by fire). 

ἐναυλίζεσθαι, ‘to dwell, abide’, so in Herodotus, 
Thucydides, &c. 

ἔνικμος, ‘humid’, as in Aristotle, comp. also Herwerden, 
p. 502. 

ἐξανεγείρειν, ‘to expite’, so in Euripides. 

ἐξερᾶν, ‘to vomit ’ 

ἐξιλεῖσθαι (?), ‘to appease’, ἐξιλεοῦσθαι in Strabo. 

ἐξίσωσις, ‘equalization’, fr. ἐξισοῦν, ‘to make equal’, in 
Plutarch and also in Bockh’s Corpus I[nscriptionum Grae- 
carum. 

ἔξωμος, ‘equipped’ (Jer. expeditus, et exsertus humeris), 
in Hesychius χιτὼν ἔξωμος, ‘a frock or coat of mail without 
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sleeves, leaving both shoulders bare’, more frequent is the 
noun ἐξωμίς. 

ἐπιγώνιον, ‘angle’, neut. of ἐπιγώνιος, ‘at or of the angle’, 
in Nicomachus the arithmetician. 

ἐπίδεσις, ‘bandaging’, fr. ἐπιδεῖν, so also in Hippocrates. 

ἐπίδεσμος, the same as ἐπίδεσις. 

ἐπίδοσις, ‘increase, growth’. 

ἐπιθεσία = ἐπίθεσις, ‘imposture, deception ’. 

ἐπιπόθησις, ‘ desire, longing’, likewise in N. T. and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, equiv. to ἐπιπόθημα, g. Vv. supra. 

ἐπιπρέπειν, ‘to fit, suit’, as in Xenophon. 

ἐπισκέπτης = ἐπίσκοπος, ‘guardian, watch’, so in Bekker’s 
Anecdota Graeca. 

emotpwhav, frequentat. of ἐπιστρέφειν, ‘to visit or fre- 
quent’. 

ἐπίτριπτος, ‘ well worn, crushed, oppressed ’. 

ἐργαστήριον, ‘ workshop, manufactory’. 

ἐσπευσμένως, ‘with eager haste’, fr. σπεύδειν, also in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

ἑταιρεῖσθαι, ‘to associate with’. 

ἑτερόγλωσσος, ‘of another tongue, talking indistinctly’. 

εὔκαρπος, ‘fruitful’. 

ἐφαπτίς, ‘a soldier’s upper garment’. 

ἔχιδνα, ‘adder, viper’. 

ἕψησις, ‘a boiling of ointments, ointment-mixture’, as in 
Hippocrates. 

ἱωγρεῖον, ‘cage’ (for fowl), in Strabo ‘a place for keeping 
animals’, vzvarium (Herwerden). 

ζώωσις, ‘a keeping alive’, also found in ecclesiastical 
literature. 

ἡλοῦσθαι, ‘ become like ἧλος = nails, bristle up’, in Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 
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θάμβησις, ‘trepidation’, in Manetho ‘astonishment’. 

θέναρ, ‘the hollow of the hand’, so in Aristotle (‘ palm of 
the hand’). 

θλιβώδης, ‘ oppressive’, fr. θλίβειν, also used in ecclesiastical 
literature (Nilus). 

id = iwi, βοή, ‘a cry’, classical. 

ἱκετικός = ἱκετήριος, ‘fit for suppliants’, found also in 
Philo and Eustathius. 

ἰσχυροποιεῖν, ‘make strong’, late combination, found in 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and Clemens Alexandrinus who 
also forms a noun from it: ἰσχυροποίησις = βεβαίωσις, comp. 
Herwerden, p. 720. 

ἰσχυρότης, ‘strength’, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Philo. 

kayxAdLew = καχλάζειν, ‘to plash, dash’ (of water); the 
same form occurs also in Athenaeus and is quoted by 
Hesychius, only with a different meaning (= καγχάζειν = 
Kax ace). 

kaPnouxdtew, ‘keep quiet’, intensive of ἡσυχάζειν, also in 
Polybius and Philo. 

κακοηθίζεσθαι = κακοηθεύεσθαι, ‘to be malicious, act as 
a madman’, quoted also from Arrianus’s digest of Epic- 
tetus’s Dissertations. 

καλπάΐειν, ‘to trot, gallop’ (of a horse), comp. Suidas 5. v. : 
τὸ ἁβρῶς βαδίζειν, and Herwerden, p. 741. 

καμπτός (adj., but used here as noun) = καμπτήρ, ‘track, 
course’, so also in Aristophanes and Ltymologicum 
Magnum. 

κάμψις, “ binding ’, in Plato and Aristotle ‘ bending’. 

καραδοκεῖν, ‘watch eagerly’, from which is der. καραδοκία, 
7. ὦ. SUPT A. 

kaptevew, ‘have the usufruct of’. 
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κατάκορος = κατακορής, ‘ full, dark, saturated’ (of colours) ; 
comp. Herwerden, p. 763. 

καταμέτρησις, ‘a measure’, from καταμετρεῖν, ‘to measure 
out to’, found also in Polybius and Sextus Empiricus 
(‘a measuring out’). 

καταπέτεσθαι, ‘settle down’ (of a bird). 

κατάποσις, ‘swallow, gullet’, later meaning, being used 
in Plato and Aristotle for ‘deglutition, a gulping 
down’. 

καταφορά, ‘a lethargic attack’, in this sense only in 
Hippocrates, also Herwerden, p. 776 (obdormitio). 

κατούλωσις, ‘healing of a wound, cicatrization’, fr. κατου- 
λοῦν, occurs only in Dioscorides. 

κένωμα, ‘emptiness’, so in Polybius, Plutarch, &c. 

κιρρός, ‘tawny, orange-tawny’, used in the neut. for 
‘refined, pure gold’. 

κλάνιον, ‘bracelet’, comp. Hesych. κλάνια, ψέλλια Bpa- 
χιόνων. 

κλόνησις, ‘agitation’, in Hippocrates and Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, from κλονεῖν (ecclesiastical κλονίζειν). 

κλόνος, ‘turmoil, confusion’, poetical (in Homer and 
Aeschylus). 

κνησμός = κνῆσις, ‘an itching’, medical (Hippocrates). 

κολοβότης πνεύματος, ‘shortness of breath’ in speaking, so 
used in Plutarch. 

κράββατος, late for Attic σκίμπους, ‘a small couch, low 
bed’, frequent in N. T. and later writers. 

κρηπίδωμα, ‘enclosure, outer court’, in Diodorus Siculus 
‘foundation, groundwork’ (written also κληπείδωμα, Her- 
werden, p. 841), also in Byzantine writers. 

κροκύφαντος (subst.) = κεκρύφαλος, ‘ reticule’, so in Galenus. 


κρύος = κρυμός πάγος, ‘frost’, ‘hail?’. 
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λαμπηδών, ‘lustre’. 

λάρναξ, ‘ box, coffer’. 

λειοῦν, ‘to make smooth’ (λεῖος), so also in Marcellus 
Sidetes. 

ληκύθιον, ‘a small oil-flask’, dim. of λήκυθος. 

λιθέα (so Diodorus Siculus), λιθία (in Strabo) = λιθεία, 
‘a fine stone’. 

λιθολογεῖσθαι, “ become a heap of stones, ruins’; elsewhere 
only the act. is found, meaning ‘to pick out stones for 
building’ (Pollux). 

λιθολογία, ‘a heap of stones, ruins’, in Aelius Moeris, ed. 
Pierson, 53, ‘a building with stones’. 

λιχάς, ‘handful’, in Pollux ‘the space between the fore- 
finger (Acxavos) and thumb’. 

μακρυσμός, ‘a long interval’, so in Aristotle. 

μασχάλη, ‘a hollow’, elsewhere ‘armpit’ (the hollow 
under the arm), and in Theophrastus ‘the hollow under 
a fresh shoot’. 

μελανοδοχεῖον, ‘an ink-stand’, as in Pollux. 

μέταρσις, ‘transplantation, removal’, found also in Theo- 
phrastus. 

μίσθωσις = μίσθωμα, ‘price, wages’, also used by the 
orators Isaeus and Demosthenes. 

μορφοῦν, ‘to sketch’, in the same sense also Anthologia 
Palatina. 

μόρφωμα, ‘form, figure’ (used as an idol). 

μότωσις, ‘a lint dressing’ for a wound, occurs only in 
Hippocrates alongside with μότωμα. 

μυρίκη, ‘a shrub or bush thriving in marshy ground, the 
tamarisk’. 

μυχθίζειν, ‘mock, sneer’, in which sense it occurs already 


in Theocritus. 
VOE. VIE Z 
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μυχθισμός, ‘mocking, jeering’, in this sense nowhere else. 

νακτά (neut. pl. of νακτός = close-pressed, solid), ‘ frontlet- 
bands, phylacteries’, in Hesychius τὰ νακτά, ‘felt’. 

νεανιότης, ‘youthfulness’, equiv. to veavixdrns in eccle- 
siastical literature. 

vépwois, ‘cloudiness’, also in Philo and Heliodorus, 
Herwerden (from Philo), p. 990: subile coelum. 

νυμφευτής, ‘ wife’s father ’. 

νωθρεύεσθαι, ‘to be sluggish, tarry’. 

ξόανον, ‘an image, statue’, of a god, so in Euripides. 

οἰκοδόμημα, ‘capital of a pillar’, elsewhere ‘building, 
structure’. 

ὁλοτελῶς (adv. of ὁλοτελής), ‘completely ’, used by Suidas 
to explain ὁλοσχερῶς. 

ὀμβρεῖν, ‘pour out’ (of speech). 

ὀξυντήρ, ‘a sharpener’, so in Awthologia Palatina, in 
Herwerden, p. 1044: ὄξυντρον, acuendi instrumentum. 

ὀρύκτης, ‘digger,’ hence ‘ mole’. 

ὀστέωσις, ‘ framework of bones’, as in Eustathius. 

ὀστώδης, ‘bony’, in Xenophon and Aristotle. 

οὖλος = ἴουλος, ‘a corn-sheaf’. 

ὀφρυοῦσθαι, ‘to be peaked’ (of a mountain), elsewhere 
‘to be supercilious’. 

παγίδευμα, ‘net, snare’, so also in Eustathius; παγιδεύειν, 
‘entrap’ in 6, a’ σ΄ θ΄, and N. T. 

παγκτησία, ‘perpetual possession’, in Pollux ‘entire 
possession ’. 

πάμμικτος = παμμιγής, ‘mixed of all sorts’, occurs also in 
Aeschylus. 

παραγραφίς, ‘a writing instrument, a stylus’, so also in 
Pollux. 

mapoditns, ‘a passer-by, a traveller’, so in Hippocrates. 
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παστάς, ‘door-post’, elsewhere ‘colonnade, piazza, corri- 
dor’ (Lat. porticus). 

περαΐτης, ‘a Hebrew’, in Josephus ‘one of the country 
over the water, of Peraea’. 

περιδιώκειν, ‘to pursue on all sides’, in Strabo and Sextus 
Empiricus. 

περιστερίς = περιστέριον, dim. of περιστερά, ‘ pigeon, dove’, 
elsewhere found only in Galenus and Papyri Berolinenses 
(Herwerden, 1162). 

πήρωσις, ‘ blindness’ (Herwerden, 1172: caecitas), origin- 
ally ‘mutilation’, comp. πήρωσις τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν, THs ἀκοῆς in 
Plutarch. 

mpedns, ‘fat’, as in Lucian. 

πλαδαροῦσθαι, ‘become soft and flabby, be loosened’, as 
in Eustathius. 

πλατύτης, ‘breadth, width’. 

πλεονέκτημα, ‘gain, profit ’. 

πλῆξις, ‘stroke’, so in Timaeus and Plutarch. 

πολίχνη, ‘a small town’, in Callimachus and Plutarch, in 
earlier writers as a proper name. 

πρηστήρ, ‘a hurricane’. 

πρίνινον (neut. of πρίνινος, made of πρῖνος = ‘oak’), ‘an 
oak, ilex’, 

πριστήρ, ‘a saw’, so also in Aretaeus. 

πρόσκρουσις = πρόσκρουσμα, ‘an obstacle, snare’, in this 
sense nowhere else. 

προσπλοκή, ‘a close embrace’, in Artemidorus, used in a 
for “corselet”: 

προσράσσειν, ‘to dash against’, as in Pausanias. 

προσρηγνύναι, of the same meaning as the above. 

προσφιλία = προσφίλεια, ‘kindness’. 

πτωματίζειν, ‘cause to fall’, also in Cyrill. 
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ῥινόκερως, ‘ wild ox’, of the nose-horn variety (in Hesych. 
‘Ethiopian bird’). 

ῥιπτάζεσθαι, ‘to swoon away’, comp. Herwerden, p. 1288. 

σεβάΐζεσθαι, ‘to fear’, in the //zad and also in later writers. 

σιτίζειν, ‘fatten’, part. used for the ‘crop of a bird’. 

σκαλεύειν = σκάλλειν, ‘search, probe’. 


σκάλευσις,͵ ‘a search, quest’, in this sense nowhere else. 

σκελισμός, like σκέλισμα, ‘a snare’, in ecclesiastical 
literature, but here it appears to stand for ‘ worthlessness’. 

σκεπαστός, in the fem. and neut. ‘a tilted wagon’, in the 
neut. also in Herodianus, the fem. in Eustathius means 
‘a shed’. 

σκευαστής, ‘a preparer’, only in mediaeval Greek. 

σκιρροῦσθαι, ‘to become indurated, be ingrained’, as in 
Hippocrates. 

σκόπευσις, ‘a look-out’, quoted also from a scholion to 
Lycophron. 

σκοπευτής = σκοπός, SO in Eustathius. 

σκοτομηνία, ‘darkness’, comp. Herwerden, s. v. σκοτόμαινα, 
Ρ. 1335: 

σκοτώδης, ‘dark, obscure’. 

σκυλευτής, ‘one who strips a slain enemy’, found in 
Byzantine literature. 

σταγετός, ‘a drop’, ecclesiastical (Nilus). 

στερέμνιος, later form of στερεός, ‘ stiff, firm’. 

στιβάς, ‘bed, mattress’, here ‘ row, line’, hence Schleusner 
suggests στιχάδες for στιβάδες. ; 

στιλπνότης = στιλβύότης, ‘something that shines or glitters’ 
in Plutarch, here used for ‘ fresh oil’. 

στρώτης = στρωτήρ, ‘one that spreads’, Lat. stator, as in 
Plutarch. 


συγκοιτάζεσθαι, ‘to have sexual intercourse with’, found 
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only in med. Greek (the act. in Tzetzes, the pass. in 
Zonaras). 

συγχωνεύεσθαι, ‘to be melted’, only act. found elsewhere. 

συγχωννύναι, ‘to heap up’. 

συζυγία, ‘a union, coupling’, like σύζευξις and συζυγή (the 
latter in Herwerden, p. 1377). 

σύζυγος, ‘comrade, beloved’. 

συμμετρία, ‘proportion ’. 

συμποσιάζειν, ‘to drink heavily’, also in Heliodorus. 

σύμφυλος, ‘ fellow, relation’. 

συναλλαγή, ‘intercourse’, in a’ also ‘sexual intercourse’. 

συναναλαμβάνειν (in Plutarch and Athenaeus), in the mid., 
‘to take hold of itself’. 

συναναπλέκειν (intrans.), ‘to be entwined, folded’, so also 
in Eumathius. 

συνεκτικός, ‘chief, head’. 

συνεταιρίζεσθαι, ‘to be somebody’s companion’, the mid. 
in Photius. 

συντομή, ‘an edict’, in this sense nowhere else. 

συστάς, ‘cistern, reservoir’, so also in Strabo. 

συστολή, ‘contraction or spasm of the heart ’. 

σφακτής, ‘slayer, murderer’, also in Zenobius. 

σφοδρότης, ‘muchness’, elsewhere ‘ vehemence, violence’. 

τείχισμα, ‘wall or fortification’, in Euripides and 
Thucydides. 

τελείωμα = τελείωσις, ‘completion’. 

τενοντοκοπεῖν, ‘to cut through the neck, behead’. 

TEVOVTOUV = TEVOVTOKOTELV. 

τίτθη, ‘a nurse’. 

τραγάκανθα, ‘a low shrub’, so in Theophrastes and 
Dioscorides. 

τράγημα, ‘sweetmeats’. 
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τρῆσις, ‘ orifice’, as in Aristotle. 

τρισκελίς, ‘a three-legged instrument’; only the adj. 
τρισκελής occurs elsewhere. 

τρισμός = τριγμός, ‘a shrill cry, scream’, here ‘ distress’. 

tpoxdtew, ‘cause to run’. : 

tpué, ‘dregs’. 

tpupepia, ‘luxury, daintiness’, like τρυφερότης (Rufus 
Ephesius and a’). 

ὑδραγώγιον, ‘an aqueduct’, as in Bockh’s Corpus [uscript. 
Graec., in Strabo tépaywyetov. 

ὑπέρβασις, ‘a passing over’, instead of G’s πάσχα and o’s 
φασέχ. 

ὑπερέκχυσις, ‘an overflowing’, in ἨἩεϊϊοάοτι5 and 
Plutarch. 

ὑπερεπαίρειν, ‘to exalt’ (in Appianus), from which a’ 
derives ὑπερέπαρσις, g.v. supra, 

ὑπερκρίνεσθαι, ‘to be judged superior’, only here and in 
Bekker’s Axecdota. 

ὑπόχυμα, ‘a blinding humour suffused over the eye’, in 
Galenus and Clemens Alexandrinus. 

ὑστέρησις, ‘a deficiency’, used also in N.T., equiv. to 
ὑστέρημα of G. 

φαγέδαινα, ‘confusion, panic’ (in this sense nowhere else), 
from which are derived gayedawifew and φαγεδαινοῦν, g. Ὁ. 
supra. 

φεγγοῦν, ‘make bright’, from φέγγος, ‘light’, in Hesychius 
φέγγειν = φαίνειν. ὃ 

φόβημα, ‘terror’, in Sophocles. 

φολιδωτός, ‘ full of scales’. 

φρούρημα (poetical), ‘that which is watched or guarded’, 
here it seems to stand for a Hebr. word meaning ‘a spring’ 
(32). 
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φρούρησις, ‘a watching’, in Béckh’s Corp. Iuscr. Graec., 
here for a Hebr. word meaning ‘a balsam-tree’. 

χάρμα, ‘a joy, delight’. 

χεῦμα, ‘that which is poured out’ (Lat. fuszo), poetical, 
here for ‘ corn, grain’. 

χρεμέτισμα, ‘a neighing, whinnying’, in Axthologia 
Palatina. 

χρεοδοσία, ‘the payment of a debt’ in Herodianus, here 
‘the pledge as security for a debt’. 

χυδαιοῦσθαι, ‘to be decayed’, later in Chrysostom, the 
act. in Epiphanius. 


In studying Aquila’s diction it is also important to 
compare it with that of his contemporaries and compeers, 
above all with that of Symmachus and Theodotion, and 
thereby establish a criterion for their mutual vocabulary 
and what singular words are common to some or all of 
them. It goes without saying that by standardizing their 
points of agreement we at once fix also their points of 
variance, thus enabling us to attribute a doubtful reading 
to its proper source. 

Common to all the three (usually banded together 
under the general and ill-defined signature οἱ λοιποί) are the 
following : 

ἀκροβυστίζειν, ‘to regard as uncircumcised’ (dxpdSvoros), 
comp. ἀκροβυστεῖν, ‘to be uncircumcised’ in G, fr. ἀκροβυστία. 

ἀκρόβυστος, as above, also in ecclesiastical literature. 

ἁλίκμητος, ‘seasoned with salt ’, elsewhere ‘ worn down by 
the sea’. 

ἀμείβειν, ‘repay ’, epic. 

ἀναβλύειν, ‘gush forth’ (of speech). 
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ἀναβλύζειν = ἀναβλύειν, poetical. 

ἀναβλύσσειν = ἀναβλύζειν. 

ἀναπνοή, ‘ breath’. 

ἄπορος, ‘poor’. 

βδέλλιον, ‘a fragrant and transparent gum from a plant’, 
occurs also in Dioscorides, comp. also Herwerden, p. 270. 

βρόγχος, ‘the trachea, windpipe’. 

διασταθμίζειν, ‘to weigh, to regulate’, διασταθμᾶσθαι with 
the same meaning in Euripides, comp. σταθμᾶσθαι above 
and σταθμίζει»ν below (α΄ and o’); both forms seem to have 
been used by a’. 

δικασία = δίκη, ‘strife, dispute’, der. fr. δικάζειν, nowhere 
else. 

δρομάς (scz. κάμηλος), ‘a running’ (camel), hence ‘ young 
camel, dromedary’. 

ἔκκλισις, ‘a turning out of one’s course, a deflexion’, as 
in Plutarch. 

ἐκλογή, ‘a choice’. 

ἐκφθείρειν, ‘to destroy utterly’. 

ἐμβράσσεσθαι, ‘rage violently’ (of the sea), only the 
simplex is found elsewhere. 

ἐμβρίμησις, ‘indignation’, for G’s ἐμβρίμημα, both der. fr. 
ἐμβριμᾶσθαι. 

ἐμπρόθεσμον (neut. of ἐμπρόθεσμος, ‘within or before the 
stated time’), ‘end’; for an adv., ἐμπροθέσμως, comp. 
Herwerden, p. 487. 

ἐνόχλησις, ‘an annoyance’, like ὄχλησις. } 

ἐπανακάμπτειν, “to come back again’, also in Aristotle. 

ἐπένδυμα, ‘an upper garment’ in Plutarch, used here 
exclusively for the ‘ephod’. 

ἐπιπόλαιον, ‘something on the surface, something floating’, 


neut. of ἐπιπόλαιος. 
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εὐαρέστησις, ‘ pleasure’, as in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Clemens of Alexandria (comp. Herwerden, p. 600). 

ἡμικόρος, ‘a half-xdpos’ (a dry measure), ἡμικόριον in 
Hesychius. 

ἰχθυακή = ἰχθυική (in G, comp. also Herwerden, p. 721) = 
ixOunpd, ‘of fish’. 

κάθυγρον (neut. of κάθυγρος, ‘very wet’), ‘a swamp’. 

καταμεγαλύνεσθαι, ‘to exalt oneself against’, only in 
ecclesiastical literature. 

κέρκιον, dim. of κέρκος, ‘tail of a beast’. 

κνίς = κνίδη, ‘a nettle’, also in Oppianus. 

κορμός, ‘trunk of a tree’. 

κοσκίνωμα, ‘a grating or lattice-work’, ‘sieve-work’, fr. 
κόσκινον, suffix -μα probably for a preform. “2 in Hebr. 
(71220). 

λαϊκός, ‘of the people, common’, used in ecclesiastical 
literature. 

λαϊκοῦν, ‘ make common, desecrate’, likewise ecclesiastical. 

λεπτοκοπεῖν, ‘chop fine or small’, also in Dioscorides. 

μάλη, colloquial form of the following. 

μασχάλη, ‘armpit, a hollow’. 

μελαίνεσθαι, ‘become black’ 

μεταφυτεύειν, ‘to transplant’. 

μυΐζᾶν, ‘to suck’. 

μυσοῦν, ‘to commit an abomination’ (μύσος). 

ὀλισθηρός, ‘slippery ’. 

dApos, ‘a mortar’, as in Hesiod and Herodot. 

ὁμαλός in neut. and fem., ‘a plain’. 

δριοθετεῖν, ‘to set boundaries’ (ὅρια). 

παραστάς = did, ‘doorpost’. 

πελέκανος, ‘a water-bird’. 


περιαμαρτίζειν, ‘offer a sin-offering ’. 
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περινοεῖν, ‘consider well’. 

περιστεφανοῦν, ‘to enwreath, encircle’. 

περίφραγμα, ‘a place fenced round, an enclosure’. 

προσερίζειν, ‘to provoke to anger’, elsewhere ‘to strive 
with or against’. 

προσεριστής, ‘rebellion’, from the above. 

πρωτοτοκία, ‘first-birth’, fr. πρωτοτόκος, comp. also πρωτο- 
τόκιον with the same meaning in 6. 

πτῆξις, ‘terror’, fr. πτήσσειν, cited also from Aristotle. 

πυρόν, ‘a fire-offering ’. 

πυρροῦσθαι, ‘be red’ (πυρρός). 

σκορπισμός, ‘a scattering’, in Byzantine σκόρπισμα, both 
fr. σκορπίζειν. 

στίμμι, Lat. sézwem2 or stibium. 

στρεβλοκάρδιος, ‘perverse of heart’, from which the 
Byzantine στρεβλοκαρδιᾶν. 

στρουθοκάμηλος, ‘an ostrich’. 

συκόμορος, Lat. sycomorus, Hebr. sikmah. 

συμβολοκόπος, ‘addicted to feasting’, from συμβολοκοπεῖν 
in © a’ θ΄ and Philo, the latter employs also the adj. accord- 
ing to Herwerden, p. 1880: guz studet coenis. 

συμπλημμελεῖν, “to sin together with’, πλημμελεῖν, ‘go 
wrong, offend’, in classical writers. 

συνεσφιγμένος, ‘closely woven or knit together’, an adv. 
συνεσφιγμένως in Byzantine literature. 

σύσφιγκτος, ‘laced close together’, from συσφίγγειν, in the 
neut. ‘chain’. : 

τριχιῶν (part. of τριχιᾶν), ‘a hairy being, hence satyr, 
demon’, in this sense nowhere else. 

ὑποτύφειν, ‘kindle with a smouldering fire’. 

χλευαστής, ‘a mocker, scoffer’, in Aristotle, &c. 

ψεῦσμα, ‘fraud’, in Plato. 
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Common to Aquila and Symmachus :— 

ἀδημονεῖν, ‘to be dismayed ’, in classical writers. 

ἀθροισμός = ἄθροισις, ‘a gathering, condensation’ in 
Theophrastus, here ‘all at once-ness, moment’. 

ἀμεριμνεῖν, ‘ to be ἀμέριμτος, free from care’, in Iamblichus 
and ecclesiastical literature. 

dpupitns, unintelligible as it stands, but Field suggests 
ἀμορίτης, from ἀμόρα, in Hesychius: σεμίδαλις ἑφθὴ σὺν 
μέλιτι, in Athenaeus: μελίτωμα πεπεμμένον ; the Hebr. is 
doubtful. 

ἀναβόλαιον (also ἀναβολάδιον), ‘a mantle’, also ecclesiastical, 
the fuller form also in Papyri, comp. Herwerden, p. Ioo. 

ἀναζωοῦν, ‘to recall to life’, equiv. to ἀναζωοποιεῖν, both 
ecclesiastical. 

dvaceiew, ‘to threaten with’, also Herwerden, p. 116: 
minaret. 

ἀνασκολοπίζειν = ἀνασταυροῦν, ‘to impale’, ἀνεσκολοπισμένη 
(sczl. ὁδός) stands for ‘a paved road, highway ’. 

ἀναταράσσειν, ‘excite, confound’, as in Plato. 

ἀνευόδωτος, ‘that does not prosper’, composed of alpha 
privative and εὐόδωτος, fr. εὐοδοῦν. 

ἀνυπαρξία, ‘non-existence, nonentity’ in Sextus Em- 
piricus, here ‘calamity, destruction’. 

ἀπόβλητον (neut. of ἀπόβλητος, ‘ worthless ’, in ecclesiastical 
literature ‘excommunicated ἢ), ‘a foul thing, refuse’. 

ἀπόθετος, ‘hidden’. 

ἄσπλαγχνος, ‘merciless’ (so in Hesychius in the adv.), 
from which is derived ἀσπλαγχνεῖν, φ. v. infra. 

ἀχλύς, ‘a mist, cloud’, poetical. 

βεβαιότης, ‘ firmness, steadfastness ’. 

Bpoxwrés, ‘in meshes or squares’, Lat. dagueatus. 


βρύχημα = βρυχηθμός and βρυχή, ‘a roaring’. 
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δεκάκις, ‘ten-fold’. 

διαβαστάζειν, ‘to carry over’. 

διαψηλαφᾶν, ‘to handle something’, cited also from 
Oribasius. 

διδυμοτόκος, ‘bearing twins’, also in Aristotle together 
with the verb. 

δυσαρεστεῖσθαι, ‘to be ill-pleased’, as Dep. in Polybius. 

δωροκοπία, ‘a bribery’, from δωροκοπεῖν in G. 

ἐγκατάσκευος, doubtful, Jer. renders pretiosus, which would 
seem to favour Schleusner’s suggestion to read ἐν κατα- 
σκεύοις, &c., despite Field’s opposition. 

εἴλημα, ‘a veil, wrapper’, as in Stobaeus. 

ἐκβράσσειν = ἐκβράζειν, ‘cast on shore’. 

ἐκδοκιμάζειν in the sense of δοκιμάζειν, ‘assay or test’. 

ἔκπληξις, ‘fear, consternation’. 

ἐπίπλαστος, ‘idol’. 

ἐπιφθέγγεσθαι, ‘to utter, pronounce’. 

ἐποχή, ‘ check, cessation’. 

ζύγιον, late form of ᾧγόν. 

ἡμέρευσις in the accus., ‘by day’, a similar formation is 
ἡμερησίως = καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, guotidie, in Herwerden, p. 641. 

θηρατής, ‘a hunter’ (of dogs). 

θολοῦν, ‘make muddy’. 

ἵπτασθαι, late form of πέτεσθαι. 

kakouxia, ‘ wretchedness’, as in Polybius. 

κάρωσις, ‘heaviness in the head, drowsiness’ in Hippo- 
crates, here ‘ reeling’. : 

κατακόσμησις, ‘an adorning’, as in Plutarch. 

κατάπομα, ‘something swallowed’, comp. πόμα = πῶμα, 
‘a drink, a draught’. 

κατισχυρεύεσθαι in the part., ‘awe-inspiring, terror- 
striking ’. 
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kepeivds = kepads and κεροῦχος, ‘ possessing horns’ (κέρας), 
hence ‘ he-goat’. 

κλάδευσις = κλαδεία, ‘a pruning’, fr. κλαδεύειν, also in the 
Geopontca. 

κλύζειν, ‘to dash over’ (of water). 

κονίεσθαι, ‘roll in dust’. 

κοσκινίζειν = κοσκινεύειν, ‘to sift’, as in Dioscorides. 

κροκυφάντωτος in the neut., ‘lattice-work’, as if from a 
verb κροκυφαντοῦν, comp. κροκύφαντος ‘ woven’. 

λικμητής = λικνίτης, ‘a winnower, scatterer’, like λικμητήρ, 
fr. λικμᾶν ; fora fem. form λικμητρίς comp. Herwerden, p. 891. 

μαγῶΐος neut., ‘chest, treasury’, not having the remotest 
connexion with any Greek root or vocable, and hence con- 
sidered by some as a transcription from the Hebrew 
(123 = 33) in Hellenistic garb, so Semler, based on Theodoret, 
ad loc.: ἀπὸ τοῦ “EBpaiov ἐξελληνίζει. 

μήνη, ‘moon’, poetical. 

μυρσινευών, ‘myrtle-tree’; comp. μυρσινῇον = μυρσινών, 
‘a myrtle-grove’. 

ὀνάς = ἡ ὄνος, ‘ she-ass’, 

παρατάνυσμα = παρατανυσμός, g.v. Supra. 

περιειλεῖσθαι = περιείλεσθαι, ‘to swathe oneself’. 

περιτραχήλιον, a neckpiece’, also in Plutarch. 

πιμελή, ‘fat’. 

προσκόπησις = προσκοπή, Jer. 2spectio. 

πτισάνη, ‘ peeled barley’. 

σαπρίζειν, ‘to make rotten’ (σαπρός), the pass. occurs in 
Hippocrates. 

σεῖστρον, ‘a rattle’ used in worshipping God, described 
in Plut. as used in the worship of Isis. 

σκάλιστρον = σκαλιστήριον = σκαλίς, ‘a hoe’, according to 
Norberg who is supported by Field; Schleusner, however, 
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considers it a corruption from σκεπαστήριον or σκέπαστρον, 
a Veil’, 

σκοτασμός, ‘the state of darkness’, as also in Dioscorides. 

σταθμίζειν = σταθμᾶν, ‘to weigh’, also in Eustathius and 
Suidas. 

στατήρ, used for shekel. 

στύραξ, ‘a gum or resin used for incense’, Lat. storax. 

συνάφεια = συναφή, ‘sexual intercourse’, as used by 
Moschio. 

σφιγκτήρ, ‘a lace, band’ in later Greek, here ‘ plaited 
work or setting’. 

τέλμα, ‘mud, mire’. 

τρυφητής, ‘a voluptuary’, as in Diodorus Siculus and 
Athenaeus. 

φαλάκρωσις, ‘ baldness’. 

goXis, ‘a horny scale’. 


Common to Aquila and Theodotion :— 

ἀγριοβάλανος, ‘a wild βάλανος or acorn’. 

ἀκριβαστής, ‘a close inquirer’, cited in Herwerden, p. 58. 

dvagaivew, ‘to break open anew’. 

ἀνοησία, ‘want of understanding’, so in Suidas. 

ἀσπλαγχνεῖν, ‘to be merciless’, denom. of ἄσπλαγχνος. 

Bavavoia, ‘handicraft ’, here equiv. to ὑπερηφανία, ‘ dignity, 
pride’, comp. Schleusner, ad Joc. 

βραχιάριον = βραχιονιστήρ, ‘an armlet’. 

διασωσμός, ‘escape’, fr. διασώζειν. 

διατορεύειν, ‘to engrave’, so in Sophocles and Plutarch. 

ἐκδικία = ἐκδίκησις, ‘an avenging’. 

ἐκμύζησις, ‘a squeezing out’, from ἐκμυζᾶν, also in 
Dioscorides, 


ἐμβόλισμα, ‘a patch’. 
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ἐμπτίσσεσθαι (ἐν and πτίσσειν), ‘to peel off’. 

ἐνδεσμεῖν = ἐνδεσμεύειν, ‘to bind’, also in Dioscorides. 

ἐπιλύειν, ‘to solve, explain’. 

εὐσχολία, ‘leisure’, also in Longus. 

ἰάνθινος, ‘ violet-coloured ’. 

καρτεροῦν, ‘to strengthen’. 

λαιλαπώδης, ‘stormy’, as in Hippocrates, fr. which λαιλα- 
πίζειν, g.v. supra. 

huypés = Avy, ‘a spasmodic affection of the throat, 
hiccough ’, 

μετεωρότης, ‘height, loftiness’. 

νικοποιός, ‘he who causes victories ’. 

ξυστρωτός (as if from évorpodv), in the neut. ‘ carved wood 
or ornament, fluted work’. 

δραματίζεσθαι, ‘to see’, from which a’ derives ὁραματισμός, 
9. ὦ. Supra. 

παράκλητος, ‘a comforter’, as in Ν. T. and ecclesiastical 
literature. 

πενθεινός, ‘mournful’, fr. πενθεῖν. 

περίστρωμα, ‘a coverlet’, fr. the following. 

περιστρωννύναι = περιστορεννύναι, ‘to spread all round’. 

πλάστης, ‘a creator’, as in Philo and ecclesiastical 
literature. 

πλέγμα, ‘plait, chaplet’. 

σκαμβοῦσθαι, ‘be twisted’, the act. in Athanasius. 

στενοῦσθαι, ‘ become narrow’. 

στήλωμα = στήλη, ‘a pillar’, -~a due perhaps to pref. 
“Ὁ in Hebrew. 

στρεβλοτής, ‘ crookedness’, also in Plutarch. 

συμπεριπλέκειν (ἐν ἀγάπαις), ‘have sexual intercourse’, so 
used also in ecclesiastical literature. 

φθογγή, poetical form of φθόγγος, ‘ sound, voice’. 
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Common to Aquila and Quinta :— 

ἀποκλᾶν, ‘to cleave’. 

γεννηματίζειν, ‘cause to grow, produce’. 
πρασιάζεσθαι, for which comp. πρασιοῦσθαι above. 


Common to Aquila and Sexta :— 

μεγεθύνειν = μεγαλύνειν, ‘make great’. 

παραδοκᾶν (?), probably παραδοκεῖν = καραδοκεῖν, ‘to watch 
eagerly’. 

πτηνός in the neut., ‘a winged being or substance’. 

σκιρτοῦν, ‘cause to leap or bound’, same as © σκιρτοποιεῖν. 
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APPENDIX II 


AQUILA REMAINS IN SYRIAC AND LATIN 


ASIDE from the original Greek renderings of Aquila 
discussed in this treatise there is a great number of such 
readings in Syriac translation on the margin of the Syro- 
Hexapla.!”? Field, in his compilation of the Hexapla, 
incorporated all these Syriac passages in the notes, while 
giving in the text (in small type) a Greek re-translation 
based on the style of the translator. In like manner, 
some Aquila readings are found only in Latin translation, 
in Jerome’s elaborate expositions of the Scriptures, especially 
of the Prophets, where the Church Father, contrary to his 
highly commendable custom to quote threefold,’*’ thought 
it sufficient to give a Latin translation only. In Field’s 


125 The Syro-Hexapla is the Syriac translation of the Septuagint made 
by Paul of Tella about 616 ς. Ε. from a copy of Origen’s Hexapla (viz. its 
fifth column), and hence including also the asterisked and obelized passages 
with their respective signatures of a’ o’ 6’ &c. This important codex, which 
was still intact in the days of Andreas Masius, as may be gathered from 
his work on Joshua (Josuae imperatoris historia illustrata atq. explicata. 
Antwerpiae, 1574), is now extant only for the Hagiographa and Prophets 
in the Ambrosian Codex published photolithographically by Ceriani in 1874 
as vol. VII of his Monumenta Sacra et Profana. Other fragments, scattered 
in various minor manuscripts in London and Paris and covering portions 
of the Historical Books, have been collected and edited by Lagarde in the 
first part of his Bibliotheca Syriaca (Veteris Testamenti Graect in sermonenz 
Syriacum verst fragmenta octo. Gottingae, 1892). 

126 On this important work of Field comp. his Ottum Norvicense sive 
tentamen de reliquiits Aquilae, Symmachi, Theodotionis e lingua Syriaca in 
Graecam convertendis. Oxonii, 1864. 

1:7 The Hebrew in transliteration, the original Greek of the various 


versions, and a Latin translation. Examples are profuse in Field’s notes, 


VOL. VII. Aa 
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Hexapla these Latin quotations occupy a place in the text, 
and are supplemented by remarks in the notes. 

An examination of these Syriac and Latin remains 
bears out the truth of the results arrived at in our previous 
discussion. They serve to confirm the extreme literalness 
in both grammatical and lexical matters which we found 
to be the chief feature of our translator. They add 
little to an appreciation of Aquila’s manner of translation. 
On the other hand, they are important and quite valuable 
for an estimation of his manner of interpretation as exempli- 
fying the general trend of Jewish exegesis and for a 
knowledge of the condition of the Hebrew text in his days. 
In the following, therefore, attention is paid only to points 
of text and exegesis. 

Gen. 38. 5 in AAT INDI MN et factwm est ut mentiretur 
in partu, postquam genuit eum; der. from 332 despite ὦ 
ev Χασβί and Jewish tradition, which construes it as the 
name of a place. Comp., however, Rashi ad Joc. : ‘38 718) 
sox wD AYN ya pwd 25 ΝῸΡΣ nad mppaw ow dy. 

Exod. 13. 16 npines ww jlKso90, perhaps der. from 450 
‘to trip, move quickly’ in Isa. 3. 16; but Field prefers 
another reading from cod. X καὶ εἰς vaxrd, claiming that a’ 
der. it from the talmudic 750 ‘heap up, make dense’. 

Tbid., 28.6 et al. "28 \NaNmaso, der. from 72% ‘to change’, 
as pointed out in ᾧ 20. 

Lev. 5. 2 NOY T2IPD2 YIN WS WEI IN... gui conspur- 
caverit se verbo aliquo inquinato (quoted by Field from 
Procopius), free and literal at the same time, but probably 
based on some Midrash to the effect that one is defiled not 
only by touching unclean things but even by pronouncing 
bad words. 

Num. 11. 8 27 7 DYDD Loess N.97 ον JRsosy yo/; 


ai ied 
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ww is der. from v8 ‘knead’, comp. 3 αὐδὰν and T ws; 
Rashi suggests notarikon: ἼΦΡ = was pow yw, But Greek 
sources credit a’ with τοῦ pacrod ἔλαιον, in agreement with 
the Rabbis who construe it as TY ‘breast’. 

Tbid., 21. 19 δ ὉΠ) is translated πω. παν, hence 
Os snd, so σ΄ μεν, while G transliterates. 

Tbid., 24. 22 JAVM WS MAY NP WRI AAYOS 3 Nyro 
gaalh golf. will jroo go lage Joo  'y—the caesura 
being advanced to 9 and this construed as Ὁ. [Field 
correctly identifies wl Jxosx with ἕως τινός ; but it is clear 
that a’ intended ἕως τίνος = ΠΡ, M.] 

Deut. 25. 18 ὈΛΟν 2 π a9, labore, dolore, molestia affectus 
(Masius in Peczleam Syrorum), hence construed as Dwonan 
with the versions and Jewish commentators. 

Tbid., 32. 24 "YO WPL AY? "opr AVI destructi fame 
et comesti ab ave et a morsibus amaritudinis, very much like 
T purr pm wns spy cdo ΙΒ9 D3, only that ‘M2 was 
construed as ἢ (so GW). As to AW) aves (bird, augury) 
comp. Ὁ. Ber. 5 a ‘p10 ὟΝ wa px, and Jewish commentators 
who adduce Job 5. 7 ἢ) 47°23}. }YII2', being misled by the 
figurative ἢ), The versions too appear to have guessed in 
* Job (α΄ reads viol πτηνοῦ) and applied the same meaning to 
the passage in Detit. [See AFSZ., XXIV (1907), ὅτ M.] 

Tbid., ver. 26 DYNES MON ... ef wht sunt (according to 
Masius), implying 09 ‘$s ΝΣ (and not O78 ASX as Masius 
supposes), comp. Sifre ad Joc. : DA AN ‘DNA NINN ; likewise V ; 
in the same sense T porywer pady m4 in, comp. Rashi, 
who claims that this is based on Sifre: 189 DonN ‘DNA ΩΝ 
on as omy omen mew oe. 

Judges 8. 13 D200 ἜΡΩΣ ... salituum (Jer. in Euseb. 
Onomast., p. 59), hence YIhO, comp. 1 Kings 23. 18, where 
awin = δρυμός. 

Aaaz 
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Job 11. 9 TD FINE TDW Δ ἡ eo cad Jhs.05 of baad) 
waasch; it hardly sounds like a’, and the ascription may be 
wrong; but whoever the translator, he probably read 
nad pqs wp. [Rather 3777, 7 interrogative. M.] 

Tbid., 14. τῷ PND DY PITY Lasom bes aly bow 
wolbQ JI, hence a’ read N02 with σ΄ ’ 5 V. 

[bid., 16.8 ΠΝ TY) WPM is rendered soles wh psaso 
Joo, and Field in his note suggests that a’ read syd 
(cols = εἰσέτι). 

Tbid., 19. 13 PMI yx ‘M8, the Syriac has anus/, hence 
a may have read POW with ὦ (5 σ΄, [But ἀπέστησαν is 
intransitive. Μ.]} 

Tbid., 24.18, το YY DATO] WY sD} ATT MYND ides I 
κωΐμαλο worsens Jlasonrouso δορον Jatoighoo I Liiols; 
my is apparently construed as an adj. modifying 777 and 
thus receives the pausal accent. The same division seems 
to underlie the renderings of σ΄ and θ΄. 

Tbid., 28. 4 ἢ DY ὉΠ) γῈ Jeary Ja.’ πω δὴ, implying 
73, so σ΄ 0’ κονία. 

Ibid. ver. 6 ὃ» Im NADY oS fso99 Jisfo, hence NIBP 
with σ΄. 

Thid., 36. 33 ΠΝ Sy AN MPP uioar NX Ωἰ oo Juss 
Janay, implying nbw with Ὁ σ΄ UW. 

Tbid., 37. τι 3) MH! MBAS oes Is bas ey 
“12 construed as 72‘ pure’, so also T and θ΄. 

Ibid., ver. 21 et al. DPA ISN, ‘inclination, esp. fall of 
the scale’; likewise Job 37. 18 and Prov. 8. 28 where ῥοπαί 
is the equivalent. This rendering is probably based on the 
phrase in Isa. 40. 15 D'NND paw which G translates ὡς ῥοπὴ 
ζυγοῦ and which must have been rendered in the same way 
by our translator, comp. WU guasi momentum staterae, 
T win v2, G Jeary Iu y/, Saadya jw py (comp. 
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Munk, Notice sur Rabbi Saadya Gaon, p. 28 note, and 
Amanat, p. 233). The application of this meaning to all 
the passages where the word pnw occurs serves to illustrate 
once more Aquila’s bend for uniformity in translation, 
comp. above, ᾧ 13. 

Tbid., 38. 9 ‘NPN SW Noo Jlasrrhrw ligsaro. 
Middeldorf (apud Field, note) suggests that a’ read mbna 
‘mockery, deceit’, comp. penn 17.2; but it is also possible 
that it represents a free rendering: wrapping implies deceit, 
error, misleading. 

Tbid., ver. 32. OTIN WaMby WY) Jus Lx brass ρον ὁ 
«οὐ Jy οὐ, similarly Jer. e¢ vesperum super aedifica- 
tionem eius induces, both deriving 33 from 23 ‘to build’. 
| Hence 12 (= 47123) or simply 23. M.] 

Tbid., ver. 37 VW. DY IW) yrs ats Laas |sdao, 
3) being confused with bsan “ flood’. 

Tbid., ver. 38 IT DIM gadyhso Jeo? Miso, to which 
there is a gloss Jes? She co? 1910 «ον Jeo? NaS; going 
back, as ably stated by Field in his note, to Homer’s 
χερμάδες ‘large pebbles or stones’, so called because they 
fill up the hand of the holder. As to Aquila’s use of 
Homerisms comp. Field’s Hexapla, p. xxiii f. 

Ibid., 39. 13 ΠΥ ΠΡΌΠ MAYAN ADDY. OWA Low 
Sek Sie Rs Janno? μωϑιασο or as recorded in Greek in the 
Auctarium πτερύγιον αἰνούντων ocvvavardéxerar...; similarly 
Jer. Penna struthionum mixta est alis herodionts et accipitris. 
Did a’ read oy andas, deriving it from 522? [But comp. 
Prov. 7.18 nD>yny a’ θ΄ συμπεριπλακῶμεν. Μ.] 

Ps. 2.2 ONT ἷ uss, Latin ΩΣ mysterii, der. from 
Aram. 1 ‘secret’, and having no parallel in the other 
versions. Comp. Ὁ. Synh. 42a where 57 of Prov. 31. 4 
is explained as nd Sy wma opown. Furthermore, > 17 
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Isa. 24.16 is rendered likewise by o’ θ΄ ζ UV and the Talmud, 
comp. b. Synh. 94 a. 

Tbid., 5. 1 MH MIDM-Y TEM lwo Go ew laos pasd, 
reading mionan and deriving it from bm) ‘inherit’, so σ΄, 
6 nonsa, Jer. pro hereditatibus, and Midrash Tehillim, ed. 
Buber, p. 50° ff. 

Tbid., 9. 26 (10. 5) DAZ MEY PMID Loroiam) ood 
yoo> δ, comp. furthermore 26 (27). 12 DPN NB" καὶ 
ἐξεφάνη ἡ ἀδικία ; from which it appears that a’ confused the 
roots M5’, yD’, and nip in the true Menahem fashion. 

Ibid., 9. 29 (10. 8) BY APND PY camks ydu2 Jlawhias, 
implying Jon? = Tne, so also Rashi who mentions the fact 
that this word is included in the Masorah of twenty-five 
words written with 73° instead of 7. 

Ibid., 15 (16). 4 ὉΠ ANS aals/ lsswlly, which probably 
goes back to 3377 DUO (and not, as Field suggests, 2H 
affilixerunt). 

Tbid., τό (17). 3 ‘HBT ΝΥΌΠΓΟΞ δ ον, Maal Io, 
reading ‘Di! and transposing the accent with © σ΄ (5. 

Tbid., 36 (37). 35 1B TNS. MVM Jol? 2> οὐ Nmbswo 
199 ;.2a9, which is rendered by Jerome et fortissimum sicut 
indigenam virentem, so also T j'DN); was it derived from VY 
‘rouse oneself, awake’? [Or poynni? M.| 

Tbid., 38 (39). 12 TOT PY? DBA Nga Jll Joys, “οὐ Kaas 
oss, implying YM. 

ndo in the same verse is rendered βασι. which Field 
translates cantilena or ‘refrain’; it occurs five more:times 
with the same rendering: 43 (44). 9; 49 (50). 6 ; 56 (57). 4; 
83 (84). 9; 84 (85). 3. Of these six cases, two have the 
signature a’ ε΄, while the other four are credited to a’ 
alone. However, taking all the cases of this singular 
word into consideration, a doubt suggests itself as to the 
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authenticity of this Syriac tradition. Out of seventy-four 
times of πρὸ in the Bible, thirty-four are preserved in the 
fragments of a’, and of these twenty-two have ae: and six 
K.|iax0/ which is the Syriac equivalent of aet. There is little 
likelihood therefore that a’, who is known for his uniformity 
in translation, would have deviated from his customary ae 
in the other six cases. From the fact that Quinta or ε΄ is 
associated with a’ in two cases it might be assumed that 
JNwas really belongs to ε΄, with which a’ is associated by 
mistake. This is proved by the fact that in 45 (46). 4 
Field quotes a’ ε΄ JNwsas%, while the newly-found Mercati 
fragments record ae. for a’. Furthermore, two other cases, 
74 (75). 4 and 75 (76). 4, have JKuas in the Syro-Hex., 
but ae. in Origen, Ogera, II, 515. Besides, we expect our 
translator to go with ὦ wpdyd or xndyd, Jer. semper, and 
Jewish tradition generally, rather than with © σ΄ θ΄ who 
have διάψαλμα (Suidas: μέλους ἐναλλαγή, Theodoret Hippo- 
lytus: μέλους μεταβολή, and therefore similar to JKwas),!?8 

Lbid., 48 (49). 14 ΠΣ yafow, Jer. current, assuming 
ST. 

fbid., 49 (50). 21 PPV? NDWS) ef demittam te in oculos 
_ 40S, SY. yatadd grote, ΓΞ being construed as pronominal 
suffix; the word itself may have been confused with 9937 
‘cause to bow down’. 

Tbid., 64 (65). 2 TAN 721 7? νων JKwoawh yd, der. 
mot from ὩἽ, so T. 

Ibid. ver. 3 82 WwWI-P2 WW Illy Jams Nad hops, 
implying "JY, perhaps due to haplography of 3. 

Ibid., 67 (68). 18 δ "DDN . . . vociferantium, Syt. 
qeai?, hence der. from HINY, so σ΄ ἠχούντων. 


128 It should further be emphasized that JKwsaX is used by a’ for 
bin 29 (30). 12, where the Greek is χορός. 
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Ibid., ver. 31 9227872 hohe ows, Jer. votas argenteas, 
hence der. from 7 and reading ‘31. 

Tbid., 68 (69). 16 73 Wa SYTWNATN ... NSNob Mo, Jer. 
negue coronet super me puteus os suum, implying “yn 
or WHYA. 

Tbid., 72 (73). 21 MWY NN is rendered twice by a’, 
once vod Uns eh ddo0, and then lulh»y Ji... The 
former is der. from /3¥%, so commentaries and lexica, the 
latter assumes {217 WX (talmudic {2 = to smoke), so Jer. 
lumbi met velut ignis fumigans, and Τὸ ΝΌΝΘ ΓΔ. 

Ibid., 77 (78). 41 00) oas?, transive fecerunt, implying 
perhaps Aa. 

Ibid. ver. 51 DIN MVS JNasy fees, der. from 718 
‘trouble, sorrow’ in opposition to the other versions which 
take it as fi8 ‘vigour, wealth’. 

Ibid., 88 (80). 48 TQ] “WD L¥ras go utsoyh/, 
Jer. memento met de profundo, assuming ΟΠ 31, the 
latter supported also by 5 T. 

Ibid., 109 (110). 6 a’ σ’ Ni} Nod Mans gol οἷον Jer. zmplevit 
valles, hence Ni*83. 

Ibid., 118 (119). 70 MYwYY OWA UN a’ σ΄ yO ars go? inthe 
Joo: “οολο home 52, impl. Ὁ Ν᾽ or, assuming ud.» to have 
fallen out, yoy, comp. ver. 92 where this word is so 
rendered by the two, comp. also T ‘ps5 in both places. 

Ibid., 137 (138). 3 “22778 IMSL, Jer. dilatabis, hence 
ΠΣ, 5. Ὁ 515. 

Tbid., 143 (144). 2 ἘΠ ὋΣ TTD ὡλοωλ frame cay oo, 
hence ΔΘ» with Jer. 5 T. 

[bid., ver. 13 ἢ DN 11) rod bo εἶθ, SO (Ὁ ἐκ τούτου εἰς 
τοῦτο, also Jer. § and probably Ὁ xnwd xnw jp, assuming 
Aram. jt (comp. Cook, Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, 


Ρ- 49). 
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Prov. 8 23 "382 poi ΜΝ ΘΙ: ., hence ‘F1D3 with 
GSTVv. 

Ecclés..4. 17 "it p30 nnd a’ θ΄ hase Lgay Joa, 
Jer. donum enim insipientium sacrificium, implying NM, 

Ibid., 8. 10 WY2 WPAN |Kupras οϑοῦναΐο, reading 
INaAV, so σ΄ θ΄ 5 V. 

Isa. 3. 24 NB cingulum exsultationis, breaking up 
into 5 ‘np (‘nd from mm ‘be spacious, wide’, hence girdle 
or belt) or 9} 5°:nB, comp. Rashi 3 δ) ona 42m onws "ΠῚ 
mda pd wwiap xinw, further, Gesenius, 7esaurus, p. 1137, 
who explains it as δ) ΒΞ vestis variegata eaque Sestiva 
(buntes Feyerkleid) ; fascia pectoralis of W also assumes 
a division into bby ne or Oy associated with da. 

Tbid., 14. 4 72972 famem, implying 7397 ; it is interest- 
ing to note that © § and perhaps also 7 read 7377. 

Ibid., ver. τῷ WWe"}2 Shin wlulantem aurorae filium, der. 
from 55, so (5. 

Tbid., 17. 9 WONT) WANT cestam et Emir, impl. YY. 

Tbid., ver. 11 WS IND a’ θ΄ et dolebit homo, assuming 
WIN IND, the former also in UV, the latter also in ©. 

Lbid., 18. 1 OYDID bydy YS... awmbram umbram alarum, 
chence 5x 5y, so § and probably @, Saadya, Ibn Ganah, 
Rashi, and Kimhi. 

Ibid., 29. τ AY-Py NW ABD, according to Jer. a’ translated 
subtractus est, deriving probably from 5D ‘snatch away ’. 

Jer. 2. 12 TWH od.~» Lxsho, reading Nyy. 

Tbid., 5. 23 771 THD a! σ΄ \assesasoo, der. from 179 
‘ibe bitter’. 

Tbid., 13. 25 “NID FIND astro vad JLanNoksw, read- 
ing perhaps 7!7 with 6. 

Tbid., 18. 14 find δον “TY WED TTT Go wales [ods 
hs) aac jinxed giad; though the order is confused it 
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is evident that a’ read "WW, deriving it, as usual, from “I 
‘sufficient ’. 

Jbid., 21. 13 WIT WY peyn naw: to P_Hya the margin 
of the Syro-Hex. has haa.>, but more likely this reading 
refers to N2Y* which was read NY3) and construed as a 
parallel to Ws. 

Tbid., 22. 22 TVA varsy Jers, reading PY. 

Tbid., 30 (37). 3 mnavin ... oholo, reading onan, Jer. 
et convertam cos, sive sedere faciam. 

Tbid., 32 (39). 12 DINE DAWA easbor edo Joon, Jer. 
gui evant scripti, assuming 0.337 with σ΄ 5. T. 

Tbid., 50 (27). 27 MBB WY DBD IN Jako No adi 
INonous ohuwo oS.9, implying 7777 73, the former also 
in ©. [ohuw, despite Field, is perfect; hence 11; © (kat) 
free addition. M.]| 

[bid., 51 (28). 2 AYISNS PPI od9 lasil aagve, con- 
fused with PP2 ΙΒὴ Hos. 10. 1 (luxuriant vine) despite the 
context. 

Tbid., ver. 38 V2 UN OMDRD VT ety yo? \oQiwhy 
ods? JAX orm, implying NY) NV) DMHID IN, 

Lam. 1. 7 Shaw \sloss, der. from 3% ‘sit’, so ©. 

Tbid., 3. 45 DINDIND Jladuwc IINsas, confused with NY 
‘speak’. 

Ibid., ver. 47 72871 NNT 1:5} Jhosmassh bso, reading 
nxiva, der. from ΝΣ ‘lift’, so also G UV. 

Ezek. 5. 7 DONATI} D230 TY! co guod numerati estis m 
gentibus (quoted by Jer. from a’’s second edit.), reading 
0227 (from ΠῚ ‘count’) with 5. 

Hos. 1. 6 ἘΠῚ NES ΝΣ yoo μὴ μι, Jer. oblivione 
obliviscar eorum, reading SES NW (WI = forget). 

Ibid., 3. % M128) ohsau0, Jer. e¢ fodi eam, der. from 
m2 ‘dig’. 
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Lbid., 4, 18 DSID ID \oode? μωδϑο Kany liad, reading 
%, so T. 

Ibid, 8. 6 D332Y errantibus or conversis, hence paw 
with © θ΄ σ΄ ε΄. 

τη, 10. 14 DNAS na γον TW. JNas bXsarwy [}15 yet 
aly», der. γοῦν from δον; ‘complete’ and construing ὈΝΔῚΝ as 
aN 37) (the translation of 5x is wanting), comp. ver. 6 3? 
δικάζων. 

Thid., 11.7 IP dy-by Comsiss Jaw Lado, reading >Y 
with σ΄ θ΄. 

Joel τ. 17 nine Jhé.u ex, hence ni99, comp. Hag. 
2. 10 ΠΣ ‘eranary’. 

Amos 7. 16 pnw n'a ἰδωας ..., translating a proper 
name. 

ΠΩ: ὃ. 3 Pa nivw DN es Jhiw, ..., Jer. e¢ stridebunt 
cardines templi, or laquearia, assuming probably nin’ τε ΠῚ Ὁ 
‘hooks, hinges’; [rather ny. M.] G’s φατνώματα may also 
go back to the same, and it is hardly necessary to postulate 
ninip,129 

Mies Tre 1 D2? ΣΡ yaad oh? oa, hence 12) with 
most versions. 

ΠΣ % 12 VII FIND VS WWE ᾿Ξ [Rosa .- 
od.) bwatoy JN 05 Jo yo JMS, reading probably 
nW¥2 (comp. Arab. i}. ‘fold, enclosure’), so Jer. 2 οὐ, 
T swin ua. 

Ibid., 4.9 YIN... eXele/, impl. yon = yn. 

Ibid., 6. τ WDA monn y> βμέβδοϑος Koza, hence mibna 
with 6 & ὃ. 

Nahum 3. 8 [iD N12 aso) gos, impl. ON 19, so σ΄ θ΄. 

129 In contrast to this © renders MIMD in 4. 2 by λέβητας and a’ by lebetes, 


following Τὸ M°)7 and Jewish tradition generally as expressed in b. Baba 
Bathra 73 a. 
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Hab. 3. 4 iY fran DMA et posuit absconsionem fortitu- 
dinis suae, hence 0%) with G and σ΄. 

Zeph. 2. 14 B32 JIA... bare, Jer. gladium, assuming 
379, so σ΄. 

Ibid., 3. 18 YW 23 zranslatos ... assuming perhaps 
ΠΣ or else, like Rashi, associating it with mn ‘remove’, 
the ἃ alone constituting the root. 
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APPENDIX III 
AQUILA READINGS IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH 


SPECIMENS of Aquila’s exegesis with all its inherent 
characteristics are also imbedded in the Talmud and 
Midrash, and for the sake of completeness deserve mention 
here. It is true that these readings are either disregarded 
altogether or else undervalued on the part of Christian 
scholars (comp., for instance, Field’s Prolegomena to the 
FHlexapla, p. xvii), but with due regard to the latter it must 
be urged persistently that the Aquila quotations in the 
Talmud and Midrash, based as they undoubtedly are on 
a popular oral tradition, deserve as much credence as the 
quotations by copyists on the margin of Septuagint manu- 
scripts which quite often underwent considerable mutations 
and less frequently were metamorphized beyond recognition. 
If the talmudic quotations appear in various forms in 
different sources, the same may be claimed of the Hexaplaric 
- remains which too often appear in two or more versions 
and sometimes in an altogether impossible form. Indeed, 
the Hexapla teems with examples of doubtful readings in 
disentangling which Field has done the lion’s share of his 
work. The quotations of the Church Fathers, it is true, 
are more reliable, but this is only due to the fact that they 
quoted in the original Greek, while the Rabbis had to 
transcribe into Hebrew wherein it became unintelligible 
and hence subject to corruption. But with the aid of 
philological acumen these sometimes puzzling readings may 
be unravelled and made intelligible. It is the merit of 
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Azariah de Rossi (JZeor Enayim, c. 45) and Rudolph Anger 
(De Aquila) to have dealt adequately with these talmudic 
remains of Aquila’s version. 

Altogether there are nine Greek renderings recorded 
expressly in the name of Aquila : 150 

Gen. 17. 1 "W δὲς is quoted in Ber. r. c. 46 (ed. Theodor, 
p. 461) as having been rendered by a’ Dipaxi DyDIN. The 
latter is generally accepted to be a corruption of DypX = 
ἱκανός which in a’ stands for "WW without exception. Our 
translator therefore followed the rabbinical derivation of "w 
from 't = sufficient, comp. Ber. τ. ὦ δ. and Ὁ, Hagiga 12 a. 
As to ΣΝ, Anger’s explanation that it is a corruption of 
ἰσχυρός is the most probable, for it is based on the entire 
evidence from the Hexapla according to which a’ renders 
Sy by ἰσχυρός immutably. To assume ἄκιος (‘not worm- 
eaten’, hence ‘eternal’) with De Rossi or ἄξιος (worthy) 
and a doublet of ἱκανός with Krauss means simply to ignore 
the whole evidence of the Hexapla from which we learn 
that neither of these words constituted a part of Aquila’s 
vocabulary. Indeed, ἄκιος is foreign to all the Greek 
translators, while ἄξιος, though used by the Septuagint, 
occurs only once in a’: 2 Kings 12. 5 ΠῚ 3 = ἄξιος θανάτου, 
where wos, suggested by Field and found in ©, is probably 


0 ᾿ ΐ 131 
the right reading. 


180 How many more sine nomine is a matter of conjecture, and is still sub 
iudice; comp. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrige®, p. 86, n.d, and Krauss, 
Steinschneider’s Festschrift, pp. 148-64. No consideration is given here to 
readings preserved in a Hebrew translation only. 

131 Krauss overlooks the evidence of the Hexapla when he considers 
ἰσχυρός for Os an unusual translation (‘eine ungewéhnliche Uebersetzung ’) 
in Aquila, for, as a matter of fact, it is so used approximately forty times, 
not to mention the derivatives of by which are likewise rendered, in the 
usual Aquila style, by derivatives of ἰσχυρός (comp. Index). 
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Lev. 23. 40 "70 7¥ “IB. According to p. Succa 3. 5, 
fol. 53d (also Lev. r. c. 30) Aquila rendered 177 by ὕδωρ 
and construed it as ovon Ὁ Sy 553 saw ae This character- 
istic of translating a Hebrew by a Greek word of similar 
sound is quite common in Aquila; comp. SPN = αὐλών, 
wind — ris, NOP = κάστυ, 1372) = καρχαρούμενος. 

Isa. 3. 20 WB30 ‘M3 which is generally accepted to mean 
‘perfume boxes’ was translated by a’, according to p. 
Shabbath 6. 4, fol. ὃ b, AN“ ΘΙ ΌΝ, or, as De Rossi puts it, 
πον. The Talmud adds as an explanation jm wv 727 
yan ma by. Lightfoot (Horae Hebraicae, p. 280) believes 
the word to be στομοκήρια. Buxtorf (Lex. Chald. et Talmud., 
p- 160) reads στομαχεῖα, based on De Rossi’s variant. 
Anger proposes both στομαχάρια and στομαχεῖα, fa thing 
placed above the stomach’. Jastrow (Dictionary of the 
Targ. Talm. and Midr., p. 90 a) would like to read ἐνστο- 
μάχια. Finally Krauss (Steinschneider’s Festschrift, p. 161), 
based on a variant in the Yalkut Makiri S'>0DN, suggests 
στρομβίον, dimin. of στρόμβος = στρόφος, ‘a twisted band or 
cord about the loins’. This suggestion is favoured by the 
preceding OP, but it is opposed to all the translators 
‘and commentators who agree in taking it as an ornament 
hanging against the heart and not as something surrounding 
the whole body which we have to assume of a band ; comp. 
Talmud /. c., Targum swap, Rashi 25n sav, Ibn Ezra 
mmn ὃν, Kimhi: 325 Sy jay pa own mboinw oy. 

Ezek. 16. 10 ΠΡ = Noprra pawdpar according to Midr. 
Threni 1. 1. A better reading is preserved in Pesikta 84b: 
nodp’a alone, which is the Greek ποικιλτόν and is preserved 
in the Hexapla to Ps. 44 (45). 15 as Aquila’s translation of 
nmap). Our translator also uses ποικιλία for WP) in Ezek, 
17. 3 and 27. 24. Accordingly, as Anger had already 
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anticipated, the two words in the Midrash and the Aruk 
are simply a corruption of one and the same word pobdp»s. 
Krauss is therefore wrong in insisting on a double rendering 
belonging to the two editions of Aquila’s version, especially 
since πλεκτόν which he proposes for the second is foreign to 
Aquila’s vocabulary. 

Ezek. 23. 43 ΒΝ) 7932 72M): according to Lev. τ. a’ 
rendered the last two words by 22 wD. This, however, 
conflicts with the Hexapla where we find for a’ rod κατατρῖψαι 
μοιχείας = ‘to wear out (use to the full) adultery’, implying 
r2>. Nor is this the only case where a’ employs κατατρίβειν 
for nba: it occurs four times more, while παλαιοῦν is used 
for jw’ only once, Deut. 4. 25, and even then it is ascribed to 
the Three together. Moreover, a’ employs πορνή only for 
mt. Hence the reading of the Midrash is attributed wrongly 
toa’. If we are to believe the Hexapla it belongs to either 
o or θ΄, for the former has παλαιοῦται μοιχείᾳ while the 
latter has τῇ παλαιούσῃ μοιχείας, both of which agree with 
b. Yoma 83 Ὁ ΒΝ ΠΡ. This would be interesting in 
showing that the Rabbis quoted not alone a’ but also σ΄ 
and θ΄, if not for the more probable alternative that the 
signatures are wrong. 
fol. 73 Ὁ has: mvp 12 paw ody ΝΟΌΣ wnx Ddpy orn. Anger 
is right in supposing that a’ either confused » with δὲ and 
read Mm) 58 (comp. Ps. 89 (90). 10 where WS was read for 
vn) or else he read y and simply interpreted by to mean 
‘over and beyond’ (super mortem). 

Prov. 18. 21 (ἡ ἽΞ) BYM ΠῚ to which Lev. r. c. 33. 1 
remarks }NID DYN ἸΝΘ nD PVD Now Ddpy own. The 
Greek is generally accepted to be μύστρον and μαχαίριον = 
spoon and knife. The former does not occur anywhere 
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else in a’, and for that matter in all the Greek versions, 
while μάχαιρα is used once for }*3¥ in Prov. 23.2. Field 
naturally styles this rendering ‘altogether absurd and 
ridiculous’, nevertheless it may have a basis in some 
midrashic interpretation according to which spoon is the 
symbol of life and knife the symbol of death. 

Esther 1. 6 nani DBS 3 was rendered by a’, according 
to Midr. Est. r., jo" PYD_|AP PIN = ἀέρινον καρπάσινον 
ὑακίνθινον. With reference to the first it is not impossible 
that α΄ confused ὙΠ with WN = 18 = ἀήρ; comp. his 
confusion of ὉΠ with WS mentioned above. Another 
possibility is that this is simply another case of translating 
a rare Hebrew word by a Greek one of similar sound 
although it denotes something altogether different ; comp. 
above to Lev. 23. 40. Levy (Neuhebr. u. Chald. Worter- 
buch, 1, 71a) and Jastrow (Dictionary, Ὁ. 47 b) take it to be 
εἰρίνεον = woollen, but Anger on the basis of citations from 
Jerome proved it to be dépiuvov.—As to καρπάσινον, it is a 
hapaxlegomenon in a’ as well as in the Septuagint. As 
a transliteration it lends some force to the view expressed 
above that WW is also transliterated.—taxw0os for ndon 
occurs four times in a’, though ὑακίνθινον is limited to the 
Septuagint and Theodotion. 

Dan. 5. 5 SAWI23 bap> is said p. Yoma 3, ὃ fol. 41 a to 
have been rendered by a’ po pnb Sapb, or better with De 
Rossi βου. This clearly leads to κατέναντι τῆς λαμπάδος 
which is also the reading of θ΄. 


VOL. VII. Bb 
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APPENDIX IV 
3 KINGS 14. I-20 


THE continuous Hexaplar text of 3 Kings (chap. 14, 
vers, I-20) which the Syro-Hex. puts sab asterisco and a 
scholion at the end of it claims to come from the version of 
Aquila,!*? though bearing all the traces of Aquila’s manner- 
isms and slavishness to the letter, does not prove.a pure text. 
Having in view the well-attested and well-proved adherence 
of Aquila to the consonants of the Masoretic text, it 
is sufficient to quote the consonantal disparities and dis- 
crepancies in order to prove the point in question: 

ver. 2 δὲ) remains untranslated. 

ver. 3 DPN On? mMvy 3 ANP? is rendered καὶ λάβε εἰς 
τὴν χεῖρα σου τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ Tod θεοῦ ἄρτους Kal κολλύρια Tots 
τέκνοις αὐτοῦ καὶ σταφίδας ; while the equivalent of mm wy 
might have fallen out through neglect of the scribe, the two 
successive increments in the Greek (first τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ τοῦ θεοῦ 
= poNa WIN ON, and then τοῖς τέκνοις αὐτοῦ καὶ σταφίδας = 
opp) "729) constitute a gross departure which is character- 
istic of © but not of a’.1*8 

182 Comp. Lagarde, Bibliothecae Syriacae, pp. 208 f.— The scholion on the 
margin reads as follows: eso sas ols J no boo luo boams 
spine joie loama ods oousoy .[sic] JNsboo Krag, μὴ: 
whoo δ» yal Jews ς᾽ co Spr? μὲ ro v~ es) WW? 
oo go woke) .iaroly cahese Πα οὐ το lisl> wero Lhe 
oo qe? woos? Wastes 06, wood. ee? Ἀλλ “daa? 
sor cae}. 

183 10 is not impossible that a’ wrote καὶ κολλύρια for DY72) (comp. Exod 
29. 2, 23; Lev. 2. 4 and 8. 26, where nbn = κολλύρα), and that καὶ σταφίδας 
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ver. 4 niseab ΣΕ) WN Kal 6 ἄνθρωπος πρεσβύτερος τοῦ 
ἰδεῖν, as if we had iN jp} Ὁ ΝΠ, 

ver. 5 ANI2 "ΠῚ καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν τῷ εἰσέρχεσθαι αὐτήν, 
corresponding to 7832 "πὴ, 

ver. 16 καὶ δώσει κύριος, while the Hebrew text has 
only {A. 

ver. 17 N32 δὴ Π καὶ ἐγένετο ὡς εἰσῆλθεν, implying 1833 9%, 

Moreover, 77¥77 in ver. 17 is rendered εἰς τὴν Σαριρά, 
while we should expect a’ to render it by θερσάδε, -de for 7 
locale.154 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the bulk 
of it is derived from our translator. The characteristics 
exhibited in the two other continuous texts of Kings, 
discovered at Cairo and published by Burkitt, are quite 
manifest here. Thus it was established by Burkitt} that 
in Aquila n& with the article is translated by συν with the 
article, while NX without the article is represented by the 
Greek article only. This is borne out by our text: ver. 8 
ΠΟΘ ΤΙΝ = σὺν τὸ βασίλειον, and ver. 6 mor Dip "ns = τὴν 
φωνὴν ποδῶν αὐτῆς. Notice further such literalisms as the 
following : ver. 6 M28 °238) = καὶ ἐγώ εἰμι ἀπόστολος ; ver. 9 
‘ypnyyny 2m = kal ἐπορεύθης καὶ ἐποίησας σεαυτῷ ; ver. 15 
WR [Y= ἀνθ᾽ οὗ ὅσον ; ver, 18 ᾿Ξ} IAT WS = ὃ ἐλάλησεν 
ἐν χειρὶ δούλου αὐτοῦ. 

We must therefore arrive at the conclusion that this 
text is eclectic, Aquila being used as a substratum, while 
portions of another text were made to assimilate to it. 


represents (§’s rendering for the same word, which was either read ὉΣΡΙΞΧῚ 
or else taken to mean the same as this word. pans 
134 Comp. above, chap. i, § 12. 
185 Fragments of the Books of Kings according to the translation of Aquila, 
p. 12. 


Bb2 
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That this other text was the Septuagint is shown con- 
clusively by Burkitt who compares the increments in the 
Hexaplar text as given in A with the story of Jeroboam’s 
wife and Ahijah the prophet as it appears in B, at the end 
of chap. 12, ver. 24,138 proving that there is a striking agree- 
ment between the two. He therefore characterizes these 
passages as ‘rather adaptations than actual quotations’ 
and concludes thus: ‘And so we must regard 3 Regn 
XIV, 1-20 as read in A not as a mere extract from Aquila, 
but as Origen’s rewriting of 3 Regn. XII, 24 g-n. That 
Aquila was the source from which Origen here drew cannot 
of course be doubted ’.1** 


136 Jt should be remembered that the Hexaplar text, which appears in its 
proper place in A, is wanting in B; but, on the other hand, the same 
narrative, though in a different form, is found in B after 12. 24 (ver. 24 a-z) 
and missing in A at that place. The verses 12. 24 g-n in B correspond 
to 14. 1-20in A. 


AST]. Coy Ds 12. 188. δ Pagan 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


p- 10, ἢ. 25.—Van Driesche was the first to collect 
Hexaplaric fragments to the Book of Psalms in his Jz 
Psalmos Davidis vett. interpretum quae extant fragmenta, 
Antv. Plantin., 1581 (quoted first by Lagarde and then by 
Nestle, very rare). 

p. 20, n. 46.—D™NNA JIT = ὁδὸν τῶν κατασκόπων is 
supported by σ΄ @ SW, Sam.; comp., furthermore, Midr. 
τ. to Num. 19. 11: 707 ΠΝ ond any Sean sen ona 747. 

p- 22, below.—Add Isa. 33. 7 DDN, ὁραθήσομαι αὐτοῖς, 
implying (072 =) 0? SN. 

p. 53-—As a striking instance of genit. 2 should be 
noted, Job 18. 14 ninba ape? = τοῦ βασιλέως ἀνυπαρξία. 

p. 69.—Add Jer. 50 (27). 11 χλοή = δὲ) inst. of NYT, 
so © 1; Ezck. τό. 4 ΣΡ εἰς σωτηρίαν, hence yeinpd or 
pwn? (comp. Jer. 14. 8 where "Ὁ = σωτηρία, abstr. pro 
concr.). 

p- 70, end of § 29.—Comp. also above, ὃ 11. 

p. 71 f.—Add Jud. 13. 5 φόβος = NUM (for TD), like- 
wise in 1 Kings 1. 11; Ps. 28 (29). 1 κριῶν points to DDN 
inst. of D458, so a number of MSS.; Isa. το. 43 κεράμιον 
(vessel or vase) impl. ΠΞ for 7188, comp. 63: 3 TB = κερα- 
μύλλιον, supported by many MSS. 

p. 79, above—Add Jer. 8. 18 ὙἼ "30 "ὃν fin oy myda2 = 
διὰ τὸ μὴ εἶναι ὕβρις ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ ἡ καρδία pov ὀδυνηρά (Field 
Auctarium), which may correspond to aby (or ji83) AN Dan 
41 30. comp. © ἀνίατα = 17} 2D. Against this the Syro- 
Hex. ascribes to a’ the following: , Ss» wx. Jhenne 9 
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μον Ὁ ows [ofbo—all in keeping with the conso- 
nants, though not the vowels and interpunction of MT— 
while crediting the irregular reading to 6’. In connexion 
with the latter it is interesting to note a midrashic exposi- 
tion (Pethihta to Lam. r., § 32): jm ‘ap Ὁ map ἹΠῸ 
by stab ody o”pysy om oma ΤῊ» Ὁ’ ΜΟῚ mio op? NI 
p”nn3. 


CRITICISMS OF SOMBART 


Randbemerkungen su Werner Sombart. Von M. STECKEL- 
MACHER. Berlin: G. SIMION, 1912. pp. 63. 

Judentum und Anfinge der modernen ‘ Kolonisation’. Von HER- 
MANN WATJEN, Berlin und Stuttgart: W. KOHLHAMMER, 
1914. pp. 72. 

AFTER all, truth is great and will prevail. A few years ago 
Professor Werner Sombart startled the housetops by an ingenious 
series of paradoxes intended to prove that the Jews were the 
founders of modern capitalism, on which latter subject the Pro- 
fessor had written two bulky tomes. He was not content with 
heaping up minute references to Jews as business men in all 
quarters of the globe during the last couple of hundred years. 
But, having by this means established, to his own satisfaction, 
the fact that Jews were the founders of the modern system of 
business founded on credit and aiming solely at profits by any 
means, he also, with true German thoroughness, tried to prove that 
the nature of the Jew had been, from all times, such that he was 
predestined, by his race and by his religion, to create modern 
capitalism. The paradoxicality of both these theses attracted 
great attention and, in particular, Jews did not know whether to 
be more proud of the claims to originating modern capitalism or 
more incensed at the motives to which Sombart attributed this 
power of initiative. 

But in putting forward these ingenious views, with a wealth 
of citation, which, at first sight, might seem conclusive, Professor 
Sombart ran his head against a tendency of modern life, which is 
equally characteristic of it as capitalism itself. You cannot make 
any assertions about the past without rendering yourself liable 


1 These reviews, designed for the QuaRTERLY, were found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Jacobs.—[Eniror. | 
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to criticism by specialists who, to say the least, are likely to know 
as much about it as yourself. This nemesis, so desirable in the 
interests of truth, has overtaken Professor Sombart in several 
reviews which have pointed out how seriously lacking in per- 
spective are his economic facts or history, and how erroneous are 
the interpretations he puts upon the passages from post-biblical 
Jewish literature on which he relies to prove his main contention 
that the Jews are, and have always been, hucksters at heart, even 
in their relations to the unseen world. ‘Two books, or rather 
pamphlets, have appeared which press home these criticisms upon 
the two main lines of Sombart’s ingenious but unconvincing 
theories. 

We may take the more concrete topic first, on which indeed 
Professor Sombart might have been expected to be least liable to 
adverse criticism. A professor of economics ought to know his 
economic history, and there is no doubt that in detail Professor 
Sombart has control of the very large literature on this subject 
that has grown up within the last thirty years. But this makes it 
all the more inexcusable for him to have exaggerated the rdle 
of Jews in transforming the older economic system of barter 
and customary prices:to the later one of credit and competition. 
One of the forces leading to this change was the growth of 
colonial trade, which required both capital and credit, and from 
the nature of the case was likely to be influenced mainly by 
competition rather than by custom. Sombart contends that the 
Jews had not alone a distinctive but a decisive réle in the 
development of colonial commerce. Yet Mr. Waetjen proves, 
by inexpugnable facts, that Sombart’s statements in this regard 
are exaggerated to the mth degree. As one example, he takes 
Sombart’s statement that the Dutch East-India Company, 
without the money of the Jews, could not have played such 
an important réle, and that Dutch commerce of the seven- 
teenth century was in fact founded by the Marranos. To this 
Waetjen gives two replies. In the first place Dutch commerce 
in that period was based not upon the trade to the Far East but 
upon the nearer Baltic trade and the herring fisheries, and 
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secondly, when the Dutch East-India Company was founded in 
1602, out of six and a half million of florins subscribed to the 
Company, one could only trace 4,800 florins to a Jew and a 
Jewess. Next year saw another 1,200 florins added, and in 1604 
five new Jewish names are attached to subscriptions, amounting 
to about 22,000 florins. But counting all these Jewish sub- 
scriptions together, they do not amount to more than 28,000 
florins, or not quite one-twentieth of 1 per cent. of the whole 
subscription list. So, too, with regard to the Dutch West-India 
Company, established in 1621; the total capital was 7 millions, 
out of which eighteen Amsterdam Jews held 26,000 florins, about 
the same minute fraction as in the case of the Eastern company. 
In neither company was there ever a Jewish ‘ Bewindhebber’, 
or director, even though at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century the Jews held one quarter of the stock of the O.I.C., 
(Oost-Indié-Compagnie), which then began its decline owing to the 
superior energies of ‘ Jack Company’ (the East India Company) 
Here again Jews had no share or influence in the East-India 
Company from which, as aliens or quasi aliens, they were originally 
kept aloof (Cunningham, Growth of English Trade and Industry 
in Modern Times, i. 327). 

It is scarcely necessary to insist upon the exaggerated 
character of Sombart’s claims with regard to the part taken by 
Jews in the West-India trade. It is true that their share in the 
sugar trade was considerable, and at Surinam they did hold 
a predominant position. But rum and timber easily outweighed 
sugar in European markets, and Surinam was not the only, nor the 
largest, pebble on the colonial beach. 

In all these cases Sombart is only endorsing, and perhaps 
emphasizing, claims already made by Jewish investigators; e.g. 
Graetz, with regard to the Dutch East-India Company (ix. 518), 
Lucien Wolf with regard to the English East-India Company ; 
and Mr. Kohler and Mr. Hiihner with regard to the West India. 

So, too, in laying emphasis upon the activities of the Marranos 
in transferring the hegemony of trade from Spain to Holland and 
England, Sombart is only reiterating what I myself said in the 
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article ‘Commerce’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, which he is good 
enough to quote. But Professor Sombart is evidently acquainted 
with the whole literature of modern economic history, and ought, 
therefore, to see the Jewish part, which was naturally considerable, 
since they were mainly commercial men, in due but not exaggerated 
proportion. Mr. Waetjen’s pamphlet proves that he has been 
unscientifically eager to press unimportant points. 

Where a professor of economics is so lax and unscientific with 
regard to his economic history, one could scarcely expect him to 
be more trustworthy with regard to theologic and phychologic 
facts and theories. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that 
Dr. Steckelmacher is easily able to convict Sombart of many 
elementary blunders in making his assertions about the capitalistic 
tendencies of the Jewish religion. Those who know merely the 
elements of Jewish learning are aware how dangerous it is to make 
any wide statements about the Jewish attitude towards any ethical 
or theological problem, and in particular how often one has to 
take into account the circumstances under which an utterance is 
made which involves a knowledge of the speaker and his times. 
Dr. Steckelmacher again and again convicts Professor Sombart of 
failing in these elementary acquirements for understanding Jewish 
ethics. He even shows that he is equally misleading with regard 
to his quotations from the Bible, as Prov. 28. 14; or Jer. 7. 22. 
But it was obvious to even those unlearned in Jewish lore that 
Sombart was wilfully one-sided in his quotations which were 
mainly from Talmudic treatises, and left out of account such 
simple and obvious sources as the Jewish Prayer Book, which 
would have at once convicted him of one-sidedness in asserting 
that the Jewish inner life is solely motivated by business con- 
siderations. He would scarcely consider it fair to judge of 
Christian morality and idealism by quotations from the Corpus 
Juris which is, after all, in its last redaction, a Christian 
document. 

Dr. Steckelmacher is even more effective in rebuking Sombart 
for his strange reference of all Jewish characteristics to their 
original nomadism or, as he calls it, Saharism, or the influence of 
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the original wanderings in the desert on their character (how 
Renan’s fantasies crop up in all sorts of unexpected ways in all 
literature having an anti-Semitic tinge!) The truth is that, so far 
as Jews show any tendency towards commercial life, this has 
been due simply to the fact that they were practically confined to 
that mode of livelihood from the time of Christianity to the 
break-up of the craft guilds. After all, if you trace back any 
race whatever, you would get at last to a nomad stage which, 
if it has left us many psychologic traces in the case of Jews, 
ought to be equally efficacious in the case of any nation who are 
now trying to force their ‘ culture’ upon the rest of the world. 

It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Steckelmacher through all his 
annotations on Sombart’s views about Judaism. But for the 
notoriety the book has acquired, it would scarcely be necessary 
to regard such obviously superficial views as worthy of refutation 
or even notice. One point may however be referred to as bringing 
out an interesting development in Jewish economic theory. 
Sombart, in trying to prove that the Jews were the first to use the 
‘impersonal’ acknowledgement of indebtedness, makes a great 
deal of the Mamram of the Polish Jews, which is practically a bill 
of exchange which passes from hand to hand without reference to 
the original debtor and creditor. Sombart took this as peculiarly 
Jewish, and as therefore proving Jewish initiative in establishing 
the use of bills of exchange, but Dr. Steckelmacher points out 
that it was derived from Polish legal practice, and that the very 
name is a modification of the Polish legal term Jembrana, and 
that each Mamram contains the clause, ‘This bill shall have 
all the rights of the bills of exchange which are usual in the royal 
courts’. 

Altogether both Mr. Waetjen and Dr. Steckelmacher have 
proved to the hilt that Sombart’s views as to the influence of 
Jews on colonial expansion and as to the inner spirit of the Jewish 
religion are not only prejudiced and one-sided, but are very 
superficial and based on an inadequate study of the sources. 


JosEPH JACOBS 


an 


VERNES’S ‘SINAI AND KADESH’ 


Sinai contre Kadés. Les grands sanctuaires de |’Exode israélite 
et les routes du désert.1 Par MAuRICE VERNES. Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1915, gr. 8° (chez LEROUX, pp. 132). 


AMERIcA occupied the first place in a series of lectures 
delivered at the Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes of the Sorbonne, 
which have just appeared in the “Τηρέα for the scholastic year 
Ig15-16, published in the section dealing with the science of 
religions. Professor J. Raynaud, who holds the chair of Religions 
of America before Columbus, devoted one of his weekly lectures 
to the Civil and Religious History of Central America preceding 
Columbus, chiefly according to native documents ; in the second 
course he will decipher the hieratic and hieroglyphic writings of 
the same region. Maurice Vernes is at present studying the 
origins of the religion of Israel, and investigating the latest hypo- 
thesis on this subject ; in the second course he will give a philo- 
logical exegesis of Canticles.—Rabbi Israél Levi, Professor of 
Talmudic and Rabbinic Judaism, is now expounding the rabbinic 
commentaries on the Psalms and the Sefer ha Yashar. Passing 
over the other courses on the history of religions, which do not 
form part of the present group, it will suffice to note that six of 
the courses, the professors of which are with the colours, cannot 
be given because of the war. For the same reason many of the 
Jewish publications have been compelled to suspend. 

In the work to which this notice is devoted the learned 
director of studies on the religions of Israel and the western 
Semites, president of the section on religious sciences, gives a 
long archaeological and geographical study, with a plea for the 
ancient Sinai against her young and brilliant rival, Kadesh, in the 


1 The map attached by the author is of great importance. 
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extreme south of the land of Canaan. This portion merits special 
attention all the more, because the author usually denies the 
antiquity of the Biblical books,’ while here he clearly takes a view 
in favour of tradition. 

In the first place it is well to examine the Sinaitic peninsula, 
in particular its situation on the line of transit between Egypt and 
Palestine, before attempting even mentally to traverse the penin- 
sula from west to east. We must choose one of the two following 
routes—either the northern, which goes north-east along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, or the southern, which, entering the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, passes to the south along the shore of the Red Sea, 
then leaves on the north the desert of Paran, to-day called 222 71}, 
the desert of the wandering. In the presence of this inevitable 
dilemma, one must make a decision to go by one route or the 
other. We get a good idea of it from the map of Sinai briefly 
sketched from the book of M. Vernes (p. 3): it leads from 
Mts. Serbal and Sinai, bounded on the south by the Red Sea, up 
to the Mediterranean on the north, including Jerusalem in the 
north-east. It indicates, in approximately large features, the 
position of the routes suitable for communication between Egypt 
and Asia at the time of Moses. 

The most recent critics reject the traditional location; some 
of them accept the imaginary position attributed by Christian 
monks of the fourth century of the common era, because they 
claim as the scene of the giving of the Decalogue the site of the 
convent erected in honour of St. Catherine, whose church was 
built at the foot of Djebel Musa (Mountain of Moses), Among 
the contemporary historians who have treated this question of the 
exodus of Israel in the desert the youngest is an officer, Raymond 
Weill, captain in the Engineers, whose competency is not doubted, 
but whose theories will bear discussion.° 


2 This opinion is set forth positively in other works by this author, Précis 
d’histoive juive (1889), Résultats de l'exégése biblique (1890), Essais bibli- 
ques (1892), and many other works. 

3 He has dealt with this subject several times: first in the thesis which 
he upheld with great success before the Faculté des Lettres of Paris under 
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According to M. Weill great stress must be laid upon the fact 
that the identification of Sinai with the point of the peninsula 
which has taken and kept the name Sinaitic coincides with the 
arrival of the monks, and had never occurred to any reader of 
the Bible. Nevertheless M. Weill falls in with that view—what 
a paradox ! 

Renan, in spite of all his scepticism, was not so revolutionary. 
He held, at least in most points, to the Mosaic tradition as 
regards the principal stations during the exodus ; without rejecting 
the terms of the Pentateuch he believed in the essential réle that 
Sinai plays in the journeyings of the Hebrews in the desert. 
‘ Of all these stories concerning the exodus’, he says,‘ ‘ it is possible 
that the error was made in preserving merely the fact itself of the 
departure from Egypt and the entrance into the peninsula of 
Sinai. . . . By continuing its route directly toward the south, 
Israel would have found only death. It turned towards the 
south-east, almost following the sea, or rather the ancient route 
which the Egyptians had traced in order to exploit the copper 
mines of Sinai.’ The writer adds further: ‘The criticism which 
considers as legendary all these stories relative to Horeb and 
Sinai, can hardly attach any value to the topographical researches 
that have been made to localize the Biblical scene’. 

After pointing out this opinion, which follows that of Eduard 
Reuss, M. Vernes presents in turn (pp. 10-16) the adverse 
Opinions proposed by J. Wellhausen in the Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels, by A. von Gall in his Zsraelttische Kultur- 
stitten (Giessen, 1898), by Hermann Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel (Tiibingen, 1914). All their arguments notwithstanding, 
it is unnecessary to renounce the view adopted up to the present. 
The duality of routes which led from the land of Canaan to 


the title ‘La Presqu’ile du Sinai: Etude de géographie et d’histoire (Paris, 
1908), then in a very well-developed paper which the Revue des Etudes Juives 
published (1909), LVII, 19-54, 194-238; LVIII,23-59. Cf. Journal Asiatique, 
1909, 1, 295-300. 

4 Histoire du peuple d'Israél, t. I (1887), pp. 161, 165, 195, note 1; cf. 
t, 1p. 36. 
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Egypt is not doubtful. We do not know, it is true, what course 
was followed in this direction by each of the three patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; but the famous text of Exodus (13. 
17-18) is explicit ; it furnishes the reason why Israel, led by Moses, 
left Egypt by the road of the desert along the coast of the Red 
Sea in preference to the road on the north, although the latter 
was the shorter and more practical of the two. Tlie people 
must not change their minds, says the Bible, on seeing war and 
return to Egypt; that is why God made the people take a round- 
about way by the route of the desert of the sea of Sif (Red Sea) 
or sea of rushes. Let us lay stress upon a single one of the 
arguments presented by our author in favour of his thesis; it is 
an argument upon the reading of a word which at first seems 
insignificant, but which upon consideration becomes weighty and 
of force. 

A longitudinal plan which accompanies the work of our author 
contains the places in dispute.’ It is an extract of the Zadle 
vomaine of Peutinger, edited by T. Ernest Desjardins (1872, in- 
folio), which has been reduced to about two-thirds. It is a 
question of determining an intermediate point between the 
ancient Klysma—to-day Suez—and Paran in order to proceed by 
the south to Kadesh, in accordance with the geography of 
Ptolemy. The latter mentions Munychiatis, which was sought 
in vain upon the aforesaid Table. On this map one mutilated 
word, with an initial syllable cut off, had been erroneously read 
deia, and then completed to read [JZe]deia, so as to meet the 
requirements of the opposite thesis; while M. Vernes, adopting 
the reading ocia, completes it as [Men ]ocia = Munychiatis, . 
because he bases his argument upon the actual name Makuan, 
in the south, as it is represented upon the map of M. Georges 
Bénédite in the Guide Joanne, ‘Syrie et Palestine’ (Paris, 1891, 
12°); but we know that the original of the Table of Peutinger is 
preserved at the Imperial Library of Vienna, and it is fortunate 
that, in spite of the obstacles in communication at the present 


5 ‘Name of an Arabic locality of Sinai’, according to M. Clément Huart. 
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time, our author has obtained the verification of the word in 
doubt, thanks to the plenipotentiary minister of the Swiss Con- 
federation at Paris, who mediated with the Swiss Embassy at 
Vienna, and was able to ascertain that the geographical name in 
question is written as it was formerly recognized and published. 
It results from this identification that the Romans also followed 
the south of the peninsula or the Red Sea, not the north or the 
Mediterranean, in order to go to Asia. 

We shall not follow any further our exegete in his comparative 
study of the days of the route as they have been indicated in the 
Pentateuch, particularly in Numbers. It would likewise take too 
long to discuss his opinion, which is expressed (p. 89) as follows : 
‘ The Israelites, from the time that they were settled in Canaan, 
never had occasion to introduce Sinai in the circle of their 
religious thought ; Sinai always survived in their minds’. Let us, 
therefore, adhere to this conclusion of the author: ‘Sinai-Horeb 
is lost in the mist, but it is at the same time glorified with an 
incomparable splendour. What it has lost in historical exactness 
it has regained in the opulence of the teachings which are 
attached to it—the wonderful Decalogue. Restored by the most 
rigid criticism, though shaken for a moment at its foundation, the 
mountain of Moses rests upon one of the highest summits upon 
which humanity fastens its eyes’. 


Moise SCHWAB. 


Paris, National Library. 
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VAHUDA’S EDITION .OF BAHYVA’S ‘DUTIES, OF 
THE. HEART 


AlHidya’ila Far@id al-Qulib des Bachja Ibn Josef Lon Paguda 
aus Andalusien im arabischen Urtext zum ersten Male nach 
der Oxforder und Pariser Handschrift sowie den Petersburger 
Fragmenten herausgegeben von Dr. A. S. YAHUDA. Buch 
handlung und Druckerei vormals E. J. Brrtu. Leiden, 1912. 
pp. xvili+113+%.v (text). 


BaHya Β. JOSEPH Inn PAkUDA is not to be counted among 
the Judaeo-Arabic philosophers of the classic period (goo-1200). 
His Arabic work under the title given above, the only one through 
which he became known to posterity, does not represent any 
system of philosophy, as do the speculative writings of Saadia, Ibn 
Gabirol, Ibn Daid, and Maimonides. It is only the first chapter 
of the work, which, dealing with the question of God’s unity, 
gives the whole a philosophic aspect. But even here the author 
is not actuated by the desire of solving for the reader a philosophic 
problem, but merely follows a custom common among Moham- 
medan theologians of opening their books with a chapter on God, 
emphasizing His unity and uniqueness, and proving these by 
arguments borrowed from the works of the philosophers. Bahya’s 
chapter on Unity is, indeed, only a restatement of theories taken 
from Saadia’s ΑἸ͵άδ al-Amdéndt, whom he mentions several times 
and whose views he often utilizes without explicitly referring to 
his source. In the Introduction (p. 25, 1. 15 ff.) Bahya himself 
declares that he does not propose to deal with ‘deep problems 
(sxx) CJlb\t) the solution of which would be difficult in a work 
like his’. Elsewhere in the work (p. 191, 1. 19; 361, 1. 8) he 
even expresses his disapproval of all speculative attempts to 
penetrate the secrets of existence, its origin and final goal— 
problems whose solution, he says, is beyond the power of human 
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understanding. What. he intends is to furnish to the reader 
a work which shall serve him as a methodical guide in all 
questions pertaining to his moral conscience and his inward 
relation to God. To achieve this purpose he does not confine 
himself to the quotation and interpretation of the material found 
in Jewish sources, but makes extensive use of his vast knowledge 
of the literature of the Arabs, from which he quotes a large number 
of fine sayings, anecdotes, and philosophic sentences, each one 
conveying some moral lesson of high value. In brief, Bahya does 
not direct himself to the mind of the reader, he does not try to 
enlighten him on intricate metaphysical problems, but wishes to 
touch his λεαγέ, to stir his sentiments, and to elevate his soul to the 
realm of a higher contemplative life. 

To edit a work like the A7vdéya and to give to the readera 
proper analysis and appreciation of its contents, it is not sufficient 
that the editor possess a knowledge of the Arabic idiom and be 
conversant with the rabbinical literature upon which the author 
has so frequently drawn. In the entire branch of Judaeo-Arabic 
literature there is hardly any other work of equal importance 
that is so thoroughly Mohammedan in style and diction and so 
completely permeated by the spirit of Muslim theology as is this 
ethical work of Bahya. Were it not for the numerous quotations 
from Bible and Talmud, the work might reasonably be taken as 
the product of some Arabic moralist, like Gazzali and others. A 
proper understanding of Bahya’s Ethics, therefore, necessarily 
requires the most intimate knowledge of the classic Arabic 
literature in its various branches, as the so-called Adad (ditterae 
humaniores)-, Kalim (doctrinal theology)-, Zuhd (asceticism)-, 
and especially the wide Hadit (traditions)- and ΘΠ (mystic)- 
literature. ; 

This being the case, we must consider it good fortune that 
our work came into the hands of an editor who better than any 
one of the younger European Arabists satisfies the requirements just 
described. Bornand brought up in the Orient (Bagdad), with Arabic 
as his native tongue and ancient Hebrew and Muslim literature 
as the main sources of his education, later broadened by studies at 
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European universities, Dr. Yahuda was exceptionally fitted for 
the edition of Bahya’s work. Already in 1904 he published 
Prolegomena zu einer erstmaligen Herausgabe des Kitab al-hiddja’tla 
Jar@id al-gulib, in which he treated exhaustively of the history 
and importance of the text, the peculiarities of the MSS., their 
relation to one another, etc., promising to take up some other 
aspects of the work in connexion with the future edition. In the 
work that is now before us, Dr. Yahuda more than makes good his 
promise. The Arabic text, to which Bahya’s famous Hebrew 
Exhortation (An>1n) and Supplication (nwpa) are added, is based 
upon two complete MSS. (Oxford and Paris) and several fragments 
in the St. Petersburg Imperial Library, all written in Hebrew 
characters, which Yahuda has transliterated into Arabic, in order, 
as he says (p. 17), to make the work accessible also to modern 
Mohammedan scholars of the Orient. Transliterations from one 
script into another are usually the cause of mistakes, no matter 
how carefully done. This is due to the circumstance that the 
scribes, who copied the MSS. either for themselves or for others, 
employed the Hebrew alphabet in such a manner as to reproduce 
the sound of the Arabic words in the pronunciation to which they 
were accustomed ; and, while on the whole a certain regularity was 
generally observed, there is still enough left that is more or less 
arbitrary and requires special knowledge (comp. Yahuda’s detailed 
discussion of this matter in the afore-mentioned Pro/egomena, 23 ff.). 
Indeed, as an English critic has pointed out (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1914, Ὁ. 105 ff.), even Yahuda with his mastery of 
Arabic did not entirely escape the traps laid by the scribes. Most 
of the mistakes, however, are of little significance, being due 
partly to misprints and partly to the fact mentioned by the editor 
(p. 16, n. 1) that Jewish as well as Mohammedan authors very 
often showed carelessness in grammar and orthography and 
sometimes even in the construction of sentences, the correction 
of which is not within the province of the editor. 

Dr. Yahuda also had another difficulty to cope with, namely, 
that in very numerous places the MSS. offer widely different 
texts. In the first chapter of the work we have in part two 
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entirely different recensions. The editor’s assumption (pp. 14-15) 
that the recension represented by the Paris MS. is the work 
of later readers and copyists will, in spite of the plausible argu- 
ments adduced in favour of this view, hardly gain the approval 
of scholars. Bahya is no doubt the author of both versions. 
Such double texts are not a rare occurrence in Arabic literature 
(comp. Goldziher, ZDM/G., LXVII, 530), and they are in most 
cases attributable to the authors themselves. A classic ex- 
ample in Judaeo-Arabic literature is the seventh chapter of 
Saadia’s Kztéb al-Amdnédt, which exists in two totally different 
versions (see Bacher in the Steinschneider-Zestschrijt, pp. 219-26). 
In Bahya’s work as well as in the Amdndt even the minor 
differences between the existing MSS., as they occur throughout 
the respective works, are not merely variants caused by the 
copyists, but in most instances go back to changes made by 
the authors themseives. 

Be that as it may, the main distinction of Yahuda’s edition 
is not so much his treatment of the text as his excellent 
introduction to the work. It consists of three main chapters, 
each one subdivided into several sections. The first chapter 
(pp. 1-18) is devoted to a minute description of the MSS. and 
other technicalities of the edition. A thorough examination 
of the method and the scientific value of Judah Ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation of Bahya’s work occupies the second chapter 
of Yahuda’s introduction (pp, 19-52). Numerous passages 
throughout that translation are pointed out as inadequate renderings 
of the original and are replaced by translations into Hebrew 
suggested by the editor. On several occasions (see pp. 35, 43- 
47) considerable portions of the text are thus retranslated into 
Hebrew or omissions by Ibn Tibbon restored. It should:here be 
stated that some of Yahuda’s substitutions will not be accepted 
as an improvement upon Ibn Tibbon. ‘Thus for example OD ND 
onyn (p. 34) is not equivalent to Guat! Sly ; read OM? ὩΣ ΟΝ Ὁ 
P. 44, 1. 2: The Arabic ἀξῳ! 325 people of low desires, cares 
or ambitions, is fairly well rendered by Ibn Tibbon’s nbay owes 
(see Adot, V,19), while Yahuda’s mba innyy is unintelligible. 
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Ibn Tibbon’s oni35 may not be ἃ literal translation of g¢\,3, otium, 
leisure, but it certainly expresses Bahya’s idea better than the 
literal nip of the editor (p. 44, 1. 5). 320 PBDNA paANDNN 15 
a slavish but more correct translation of yew ailal than 
mow 11) Δ ΘΌΞ "Ὁ (p. 45, 1. 3); a noun 3D does not exist. That 
Ibn Tibbon put ims Taya for ly cll (did, n. 8) is quite 
improbable and the reading of the editions: 72\yn seems to be 
correct, meaning he who in enjoying worldly goods goes beyond 
that which is necessary for the sustenance of life. This meaning, 
like that supposed by Yahuda, is not warranted, however, by the 
Arabic text, as the equivalent of which we should expect ven y 
(comp. Isa. 59. 7; Adot, IV, 2). The phrase ord indxw for 
as κοῖς azul! (p. 46, 1. 3) is less accurate than Ibn Tibbon’s indaw 
1095, i.e. the pious man’s question is in order to learn, not in 
order to embarrass. The imitation of Bahya’s rhyme is here quite 
immaterial. Untenable is the phrase immediately following 
MMI IWPsY for wj5 Geiy, he is firm in his decision. Ibn 
Tibbon’s Aptn 1n9300 is certainly better. The proper equivalent 
would be apn inoonn. For bi ws (i7d., 1. 6) read AWP 9°N ; 
the word δὰ is not construed with 2 nor is it used in the sense 
here required. 

The most valuable part of the introduction is the third chapter 
(pp. 53-113), which deals with the Mohammedan sources drawn 
upon by Bahya. Here, to use a rabbinical phrase, Dr. Yahuda 
is bw Jyn1 neayn DISD ‘like one who tills his own soil’. His 
exceptional knowledge of classic Arabic literature and his 
familiarity with the specific idioms and technical phrases used 
by the different theological schools in order to designate certain 
trains of thought which were common and understood only among 
their disciples, enable him to throw new light on many passages, 
which would otherwise not be fully understood even in the Arabic 
original and still less in Ibn Tibbon’s translation. One instance 
will suffice for illustration. In describing the Zéhid (pious, 
abstinent person) Bahya says of him (Adaya, IX, 4) that he is 
jal Jad LNz, literally, ‘he associates with people of remem- 
brance’ , which Ibn Tibbon renders by ovoid aan. The idea 
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becomes clear when we are shown (p. 47, n. 5; 98, n. 1) that in 
Mohammedan sources Sul Je! designates pious Moslems, who 
assemble regularly for common prayers, during which they 
repeatedly invoke (remember) God with the phrase «Jl YI sl ἡ, 
there is no God besides Allah. 

A special feature of Bahya’s work consists, as has already been 
noted, in the numerous quotations from the works of the Arabs of 
beautiful ethical and philosophical sentences, parables, and 
anecdotes, which lend particular charm to the author’s expositions. 
These quotations, numbering over a hundred, are all anonymous, 
and no systematic attempt has yet been made to trace them to 
their respective sources. Yahuda for the first time undertakes 
this rather difficult task. Leaving out general applications of 
phrases, figures of speech, parables, etc. of the Koran, New Testa- 
ment, and other sources, which are too numerous to be considered 
in detail (comp. p. 69 f., 77, n. 1; 82,n. 2), he takes up only the 
direct quotations, which are usually introduced by the phrase 
‘said one of the worthies, one of the pious, the wise men’, and 
identifies their respective authors, or at least shows parallels in 
Mohammedan literature. 

It is not within my province to enter upon a detailed analysis 
of this part of Yahuda’s work. I wish to add, however, a few 
remarks, which have a close bearing upon the subject and may 
prove of some value to those interested in Judaeo-Arabic literature. 
In the first place it should be stated that the Hebrew quotation 
in the name of ‘one of the worthies’ (Hiddya, IV, 6, end) is taken 
from Saadia’s famous prayer, beginning 7125 55 sin Ans (pub- 
lished in ΝΡ ONI “T Wyn pap by Judah Rosenberg, Berlin, 
1856, pp. 74-7; the passage is on p. 76, 1. 29 ff. ; comp. Dukes, 
ὈΝΟΥῚΡ ὑπ), 26, 42; Landshuth, ΠΣ “YY, 293). In Bahya’s 
quotation the passage is given more fully and correctly and the 
prayer ought to be corrected accordingly. Dr. Yahuda, likewise, 
passes over in silence the interesting reference to a pious man who 
used to say in his prayer ‘O Lord! where shall I find Thee and 
where shall I not find Thee! Thou art hidden and invisible and 
yet the whole universe is full of Thee’ (Hidéya, I, το, p. 82,1. 7 f.; 
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Hobot, ed. Jellinek-Benjacob, p. 81). This is essentially identical 
with the beginning of Judah Halewi’s famous poem for Simhat 
Torah: 723 Jwyox xd ΓΟΝῚ dyn ΠΟΡ Jopo IJNYON TN Πὶ 
ody xb (ed. Brody, III, 2, No. 82). Did Bahya have Judah 
Halewi in mind? It should also be noted that Bahya’s com- 
parison of those who learn the text of the Bible by heart, without 
attempting to comprehend its meaning, to ‘an ass carrying books’ 
(ieee jele ὼς; Aiddya, 111, 4, p. ie, 1. 5; ed. Jellinek, 
Pp. 150) is a popular proverb found in the works of contemporary 
and later authors. Abraham Ibn Ezra (“7 ‘ND’, ch. 1) has 
‘a camel carrying si7k’, while Nahmanides (Introd. to Maimonides’ 
myn ’D) and Menahem Meiri(see Dukes in 39M) “yin, II, 114) 
agree with Bahya. 

Dr. Yahuda often goes too far in his identification of Arabic 
dicta with some passages of the Talmud. Thus the sentence 
attributed to Lokman (Balaam) in Honein’s Nawdéddir al-Faldsifa 
(ΘΛ. 5 Π 5, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1896), II, 12, No. 3, has 
nothing in common with \Dy32) 1D°D2) 10132 133 OW (b. Erubin 
65 b), as claimed by the editor (p. 54, n. 2). The sentence is 
found almost verbatim in p32An NID, end of ὃ 43, and forms 
δ 121 in the ΤΠ “DD (ed. Berlin) of Judah Hasid, who 
would certainly not have failed to recognize in it the Talmudic 
passage, if there was any relation between the two; comp. also 
Steinschneider, Hebriische Bibliographie, 1X, 51. Similarly un- 
founded is the identification in the same note of AZusre (so, not 
Musare, as Yahuda quotes repeatedly), II, 12, No. το (WI9NN by 
ovdyn3 ΡΣ my, etc.), with the rabbinic phrase ows Sy y33 
yorpo. The former is a free reproduction of Prov. 26. 6-7. 
P. 55, n. 1, the author might have mentioned that Ibn Hisdai 
himself in his introduction to ΡΝ ‘tN explains to the reader the 
reason that made him substitute Jewish sources for those used by 
Gazzall ; comp. /Q#., 1910, p. 160, ἢ. 15. The comparison of 
the human body to a house inhabited by the soul (p. 71, bottom) 
is a frequent occurrence in the works of mediaeval authors, e. g. 
Joseph Ibn Siddik, jup ndiy (Breslau, 1903), p. 33, top; 42, 1. 8; 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, Introduction tothe Commentary on Ecclesiastes 
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who quotes for it Daniel 2. 11; Shem Tob Palquera, wpan, 
(The Hague, 1777, p. 474; comp. my essay on the subject, /Q2., 
1912, pp. 459, 463, n. 26. The theory that the Greeks and other 
nations took their wisdom from the Jews is very widely spread in 
Jewish as well as Christian mediaeval literature, especially in the 
works of the Church-Fathers, who probably took it from Philo. 
The idea is thus much older than Moses Ibn Ezra, referred to 
by Yahuda, ἢ. 73, n. 2. In a note, /Q#., 1910, p. 167, I have 
given numerous references to the literature, to which may here 
be added: Simon Duran, nia 19, Leghorn, 1785, fol. 30a, who 
discusses the matter at considerable length ; Guttmann, 7216 
Religtonsphilosophie des Abraham lin Daud, p. 53, note. 

A strange mistake was made by the editor in connexion with 
his statement that many Islamic Zyaditions (Hadit) have their 
origin in Talmud and Midrash (p. 74, n. 1). He quotes an 
article on the subject by the late Prof. Barth (Berliner-Zestschrift, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1903, pp. 33-40), where we are supposed 
to read that ‘Abdallah b. Salam, a Jewish convert to Islam, 
described the Jews to Mohammed as ‘a hasty, thoughtless 
people ’ (e.43 es?) a phrase which, as Yahuda properly remarks, 
is used with reference to the Jews also in the Talmud (KM Nny, 
b. Shabbat 88a). Yahuda, no doubt, took the whole matter 
from some other source, probably Al-Bohari, as there is no trace 
of it in the article of Barth. He further misunderstood another 
passage which he quotes in the same note from that article. 
‘Abdallah b. Salam, before embracing Islam, is reported to have 
tested Mohammed’s prophetic qualities by placing before him 
three questions, one of which was: ‘Whereof consists the first 
meal served to the righteous upon their entering Paradise?’ 
Mohammed answered that it consists of the ‘caul of the liver of 
a fish’ (ΟἿ i323). Partly on the strength of this answer ‘Abdallah 
is said to have recognized Mohammed as a prophet and accepted 
Islim. Yahuda, in interpreting the story, thinks that the con- 
vincing force in Mohammed’s reply was his use of the phrase 
just quoted, which, according to Yahuda, is a Hebraism corre- 
sponding to the Biblical 333 nany (Exod. 29. 22, and passim) 
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and of which Mohammed could know only by divine inspiration. 
It is evident, however, from the context (see Barth, zzd., p. 35, 
No. 2), that the Jewish element in the Prophet’s answer was not 
the use of the word ziyddah (not zdidah, as Yahuda has it), 
but the mentioning of the jsk, which was in strange harmony 
with a rabbinic tradition, according to which God is to prepare 
a meal for the righteous of Israel from the meat of the (fish) 
Leviathan (Baba batra, 75a: ΡΝ myo mwyd v’apn ny 
snd by mwan). As to the word 820) it should be noted that 
it is used for nan in all the passages where the latter occurs in 
the Bible, so by Saadia and Hefes Ὁ. Yasliah (/Q2., 1915, Ρ. 374, 
]. 2), and also in the recent Christian Arabic translations of the 
Bible. In connexion with the subject of Haggadic elements in 
Islam reference may be made to an interesting Midrash (Genesis 
Rabba, ch. 20, § 12) quoted by Goldziher from the works of the 
"Thwan al-safa (RES, XLVII, 46); comp. also Griinbaum, 
ZDMG., XLII, (1888) 291-4. 

The sentence 3" ΓΝ WI2II7 II WPS Ados, IV, 1), which is 
attributed by Gazzili (Mukdshafat, p. 9) to Mohammed, is quoted 
by the same author also in his Msdn alamai, p. 61, 1. το ἔ,, 
which is overlooked by Yahuda, p. 74, n. 2. Here the sentence 
reads Cua] sic μὰν oll w ws], and the author does not 
quote the verse from Prov. 16. 32, which, however, is added by 
Ibn Hisdai, pts ‘31K, p. 67. Gazzilli’s exposition in this place is the 
‘source of Ibn ‘Aknin, 1D19 78D, p. 108. Like Gazzali, he there 
compares the cognitive soul to a hunter and the spirited soul to 
the hunter’s dog, who assists his master in running down the 
game; comp. Awzari, III, 5. The whole idea is of Platonic 
origin. 

The two sentences discussed by Yahuda on p. 79 and p. 92, 
of which the first is generally ascribed to Jesus and the second 
to ‘Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, or also to Jesus, should 
have been treated together as one. Though they differ in form, 
they both express the same idea, which is no doubt of Hindoo 
origin, as are some other sentences which were ascribed to Jesus 
(see Yahuda, p. 8of.). In its epigrammatic form the sentence 
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occurs in the Hindoo romance ‘ Prince and Dervish’, in Hebrew, 
37) sbon 3, ch. 14, where it reads: ‘This world and the world 
to come are like two women rivals ; if you show love to the one, 
you provoke the other’. The moral lesson the sentence intends 
to convey is that one should not indulge in worldly pleasures, 
as they will inevitably make him neglect his religious duties. 
Essentially the same thought is contained in the more prosaic 
sentence quoted on p. 79: ‘Said ‘Is4 (Jesus), son of Maryam 
(Mary), it is impossible that the love of this world and of the 
future world dwell as one in the heart of the believer, just as it is 
impossible for fire and water to be together in one vessel’. In 
mediaeval Hebrew literature both sentences occur in a variety of 
forms, also in rhyme (Palquera, wpan, 8a; /QR., 1910, p. 158, 
n. ro), all of which, including that of the New Testament 
(James 4. 4), go back to an early common source. My previous 
assumption that Gazz4li was here the source of Bahya (/QR., 
IQII—12, p. 470) accordingly loses in probability. Gazzilli, Mizén, 
147; ‘31ND, 157, has besides the comparison to two women rivals 
(.. 5.2), also that to the two scales of the balance ()\}x2 Ἐπ: ) and 
to East and West, and there is no obvious reason why Bahya should 
have omitted these points. On the other hand, he agrees literally 
with the sources quoted by Yahuda, p. 92, nn. 1-3. 

In the discussion of the phrase W2as W3y.n0 Ede> (p. 85, n. 1), 
‘thou hast made thyself the object of thy worship’, one misses 
a reference to Hiddya, IX, 2, p. 359, 1. 4; Hodot, ed. Jellinek- 
Benjacob, p. 404: omnds ὈΠῸΣ Ὁ", which tallies better with 
the quotation in A@izdn 59, 5; 62, 5 (comp. Yahuda, 45, 6). 

The sentence in Aidéya, VI, 5, beginning, regarding the filthy 
origin of man, which is traced to ’Abii Bakr, the first Caliph 
(p. 88, n. 4), is quite popular in the works of mediaeval Hebrew 
authors ; see the references given by Ginzberg, 17 p Nd ADWA, 
III (1913), 124; Goldziher, ZDMG., LXVII (1913), 532. 

‘Mohammed is said to have fixed the ways of belief at seventy’ 
(p. 89, n. 3). In the passage, A/izdén, 42, 4, which is the source of 
Yahuda for this statement, we read ‘seventy odd’ (ures δ) 
for which Ibn Hisdai, ")) 0, 46, το, puts D’yaw) Awan. This is 
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of some significance, as we would otherwise take seventy as a 
round number, which plays an important part also in rabbinic 
literature ; comp. Schechter, ὉΠ wv ΠΝ, Cambridge, 1896, 
pp. 50-2. A somewhat similar idea is expressed in the phrase 
mn 5 oyaw (Midrash rabba to Numbers 7. 19), of which 
the view ascribed to the prophet may be a modification. 

In opposition to the advice of fast walking (iddya, VI, to), 
traced by Yahuda (p. &9, ἢ. 4) to the second Caliph, ‘Omar I, 
Al-Mutarrif Ibn Al-Shihhir (quoted by Ibn Kutaiba, ‘Uydn αἰ 
’ahbadr, ed. Brockelmann, p. 375) is related to have admonished 
his son against immoderate exertion in the discharge of his 
religious duties, saying that ‘the worst kind of journeying is that 
in which the beast is made to over-exert himself’ (iasasJl_ p55 ; 
comp. /QR., 1910, p. 485, ἢ. 88). Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, 11, 398, quotes the same saying in the name of Hasan 
Al-Basri (641-727), one of the pillars of Islam. This is in keeping 
with the zeal meaning of ats (ὁ daily ‘be moderate in thy 
pace’ (Koran 31. 18). The Talmud, likewise, forbids a 7D) ΠΡΌ, 
‘big step’ (Ta‘anit rob). Adoz, IV, 2 (mynd pan), is figurative 
speech. 

Bahya’s beautiful description of the Zd/id, or ascetic (Adaya, 
IX, 5), for which Yahuda (p. 93 f.) quotes parallels from pseudo- 
‘Ali literature, resembles in many points the characterization of 
the perfect man by Ibn Sina; comp. A. F. Mehren, Vues theo- 
 sophiques @ Avicenne, Louvain, 1896, p. 27. 

In speaking of the afore-mentioned Sffi Hasan Al-Basri as one 
who recommended the virtue of considering everybody as superior 
to oneself (p. 98), the author overlooks that the same admonition 
is given with much additional detail by Bahya, VI, 10 (/idéya, 
Ρ. 279, 10). 

Mohammed is reported to have praised as a model of piety 
a certain man who upon rising in the morning declared all the 
insults he may have to endure during the day at the hands of his 
fellow-men as forgiven and non-existent (p. 100 f.). This is 
probably of Jewish origin. In b. Megillah 28a, it is told of 
Mar Zutra that when he went to bed he used to say every evening 
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‘May God forgive every one who has offended me’. The same is 
told in a different form of several other teachers of Mishnah and 
Talmud; see Ὁ. Ta‘anit, ch. III, near end ; Jellinek, ὙΠ ΠΣ, 
II, 68, where the editor’s correction of 1nDd to INSw is a mistake ; 
comp. Ginzberg, MGW/.,, LVI (1912), 44. Moreover, on the 
basis of the Talmudic passages a prayer was adapted and embodied 
in some of the daily prayer-books (see Baer, Ν᾽ ΓΝ, p. 572) 
to be recited every evening before going to bed, in which the 
individual gives general pardon to all who may have sinned 
against him during the day. That the Mohammedan version 
has morning in place of evening, is not surprising. The Arabs 
did not get their knowledge of Jewish matters directly from the 
original sources, but through occasional conversation with Jews, 
and they seldom got a thing right. Often they also changed the 
reports received to suit their own taste (comp. Yahuda, p. 78, no. 1). 
* * * * 

A considerable number of misprints both in the text and the 
introduction mar a little the otherwise beautifully printed work. 
In some instances the author seems to have quoted passages of 
Bible and Talmud from memory, which caused inaccuracies. 
Here only some of the more irksome mistakes may be pointed out. 

P..32,79, nena dinm. P. 42, 17, read rrv, instead of rv. P. 
44. ἢ, 8, read: "Ae 1Δς winds statt xbabx’. P. 45: note 4 belongs 
to ΩΣ, line 4 of the text. P. 46, ἢ. 2, read ,. 8. P. 56, last 
line, read Barlaam und /oasaf. P. 59, ἢ. 2, beginning, read 
‘Abd-al-Qahir. P. 75, first line of the note from p. 74 read ‘ oben 
p. 54, note 2’. Jbid., 1.13, read Qidduschin 22b. P. 83, n. 2: 
the passage is not in ‘ Midrasch rabba zu Gen. 43’, but in Talmud 
Berakot, 43 Ὁ. Ῥ. 84,n. 1, l. 11: here again the passage is not in 
‘Midrasch rabba zu Gen. 34’ (séc!). Jbid., n. 2, 1. 3, «place 
ssl after δῖ, before ‘Variante’. P. 85, ἢ. 1: the sentence 
quoted from Sotah 5 ἃ, does not occur there in the form given by the 
author. Jdrd., n. 2 (p. 86): a verse D3 wo ΡΟ ὩΣ ἼΦ᾽ Ὁ ΝΣ 
does not exist; the author probably had in mind Hosea 14. το. 
P. 86, n. 1, last line, read Zeitschrift fiir hebr. P. 87, 1. 3 from 
below read ‘ r#1, 3 von unten’, instead of ‘rr, 10’. One misses 
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here also a reference to the passage in Kiddushin, 31a M31 by 
mYAyY MVD 12) wD AWN. P. 95, n. 2: ‘Aboth des Rabbi 
Nathan, 28’ does not bear out the author’s contention, as no 
numbers are given in that passage. The elaborate form of the 
Baraita is in Kiddushin 49 Ὁ; Esther rabba, I, §17. /0id., last 
line of the note, read ‘ MWonatsschrift fiir die Geschichte uxd 
Wissenschaft—274’. P. 97, n.2 of p. 96, for Hudaifer read Hudaifa. 
P. 103, 10, read Mutarrif. Jé7d., n. τ, line on 1, read dixon. 
P. 110, 16, and ἢ. 1, line g; it is not obvious to which works of 
Rosin and Reifmann the author refers. Text, p. $1, letter f: the 
passage as here quoted is not in Meg. 18 a (not 18 b), but Jerush. 
Berakot, XI, beginning. P. 226, n.f5, mention should have been 
made that ‘noon xb in the Hebrew editions near the end of 
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nnvan ἜΝ is meaningless and must be read ΠΣ ΦΠ no= οὐ ἢ; 


2 
comp. the discussion of that passage, Introduction, p. 96, n. 1. 
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RECENT HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA 


Monumenta Talmudica. Erster Band: Bibel und Babel. Bearbeitet 
von SALOMON FuNK, Rabbiner in Boskowitz. Wien und 
Leipzig: ORION-VERLAG, 1913. pp.vii+346. (Four fascicles.) 


Monumenta Talmudica. Zweiter Band: Recht. Bearbeitet von 
SALoMON Ganpbz. Wien und Leipzig: ORION-VERLAG, 1913. 
pp. xvi+80. (One fascicle.) 


TuE Talmud, owing to the nature of its origin, lacks a logical 
arrangement of subjects. In academic discussions irrelevant 
arguments are bound to crop up now and then, and the Talmud 
accordingly abounds in digressions. Thus, while treating of the 
principal laws of damages, the Amoraim find analogous points in 
the principal laws of defilement. One thought suggests another, 
and many laws, which at first sight appear entirely different, are 
shown to be similar and to be derived from one principle. It 
may be said that almost immediately after the conclusion of the 
Talmud, about 500 Ο. Ε., the problem of re-arranging that vast 
literature occupied the minds of Jewish scholars. The Halakot 
Gedolot was no doubt an attempt in that direction. Notable 
success was later on achieved by Isaac al-Fasi with his Com- 
pendium. The compendia and codes, of which there is a vast 
literature, had it as their object to classify the halakic matter of 
the Talmud, as that branch was considered by far the most 
important. But the haggadic part, too, found its ‘redeemer’, 
and the ‘Zz Ya‘akod, compiled by Jacob Ibn Habib, has deservedly 
enjoyed great popularity. In modern times scientific monographs 
have appeared now and again on special subjects in the Talmud. 
The investigation of medicine by Preuss may be mentioned here 
as a remarkable achievement. All these attempts, however, impor- 
tant though they are, have not exhausted all the subjects dealt 
with in the talmudic literature. With the advance of Jewish 
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learning the need was felt of making the contents of the Talmud 
accessible to more students than those that are willing to devote 
their entire life to the study of this vast subject. Two possible 
methods immediately suggest themselves for the purpose of 
carrying out such a plan, both fraught with almost insurmountable 
difficulties. The most natural method would be to publish a 
critical edition of the Talmud in its present form and provide 
it with thoroughgoing and exhaustive indices which would enable 
the reader to find the passages needed for his researches. The 
excellent index volume of the A7tab al-Agani proves that a great 
deal can be done on these lines, although one would readily admit 
that the difficulties in indexing the Talmud are not to be com- 
pared with those of the former. The second method is to classify 
the Talmud according to subjects and to edit each class separately. 
Certain advantages would be derived from such a treatment, as 
the student would have all the passages arranged for him. It is, 
however, almost inconceivable that a method could be devised 
whereby all passages would be included, for a great number of 
them defies all attempts at classification. It is the second course 
which the editors of the Monumenta Talmudica, Drs. 5. Funk, 
W. A. Neumann, ahd others, have adopted. The plan is well 
conceived, but we shall presently see what degree of success is 
likely to attend its execution. 

According to the prospectus issued by the editors all the 
subjects are to be divided into six general groups: I. Bibel und 
Babel; II. Recht; III. Theologie; IV. Volksiiberlieferungen ; 
V. Geschichte ; VI. Profanes Wissen. These general classes 
are subdivided into various sections and subsections which seem 
to overlap. As only the first volume (Bibel und Babel) and part 
of the second have hitherto been published, it is hard to judge 
whether all the ground will be covered. But the observation 
may be hazarded that, unless the editors are not too strict with 
their classifications, many a passage will have to be excluded. 
A still more serious objection may be raised against the title of 
the first volume. δ, οὶ und Babel is no subject by itself as com- 
pared with law, theology, and the others. At the beginning of 
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this century this was the title of a controversy that raged among 
Assyriologists, owing to a theory advanced by Friedrich Delitzsch, 
but one fails to see how this can be regarded as a suitable title for 
classifying talmudic passages. All the references to Babylon and 
the Babylonians could easily be grouped under the heading of 
history, which, according to the prospectus, contains: A. Greeks 
and Romans; B. Iranians; C. Jews. It seems quite obvious 
that the Babylonians ought to find a place among these nations. 

But disregarding this meaningless title, we may proceed to 
examine the contents of this volume, the publication of which has 
already been completed. In order to give the reader an idea of 
the variety of subjects incorporated in this volume, I shall quote 
the principal parts of the table of contents, omitting the sub- 
sections, which are extremely numerous. <A. Land und Leute: 
I. Name des Landes Babel; II. Gewdsser; III. Fruchtbarkeit ; 
IV. Bewirtschaftung; V. Verkehrsmittel; VI.Steuern; VII. Woh- 
nungen; VIII. Stadte; IX. Bevélkerung; X. Kulte. B. Baby- 
lonische Geschichte: I. Assyrisches; II. Neubabylonisches ; 
IIT. Medopersisches Reich—Chron. Zusammenfassung. C. Welt- 
bild: I. Himmlische Weltordnung : 1, Schépfung ; 2, Himmel ; 3, 
Gestirne ; II. Irdische Weltordnung: 1, Erde; 2, Bedingtheit des 
Irdischen ; 3, Land Israel. D. Weltanschauung : I. Astrologie und 
babylonische Astronomie; II. Das Buch der Weisheit ; III. Ab- 
bilder der Weltordnung: 1, Der Mensch; 2, Salomons Thron ; 
3, Salomons Hippodrom; 4, Heilige Zahlen. In going through 
this multiplicity of disconnected headings one is tempted to 
remark, even at the risk of being considered flippant, that the 
compiler chose the title Bzdel und Babel in accordance with the 
etymology of the name Babel given in Gen. rr. 9. There is 
nothing but confusion and chaos. By adding a few more headings 
Dr. Funk might easily have included the entire rabbinic literature 
in this volume. It is pan-Babylonian with a vengeance—in a new 
sense. It is almost a kind of practical application of Jensen’s 
theory expressed in his book Das Gilgameseh-Epos in der 
Welthteratur. 

If the grouping of subjects in this volume is termed chaotic, 
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there is no adjective to designate the passages themselves that 
are inserted under the various headings. A sign of interrogation 
constantly shapes itself in the reader’s mind. Some of the 
passages appear to have been put there to fill up space. In 
many cases it is hard to discover the relation between the 
headings and the passages. Nor is there any attempt made to 
exhaust all passages referring to a certain matter. In a quite 
arbitrary manner the compiler quotes a few sentences, and then 
passes on to another subject. Thus in enumerating the Babylonian 
towns mentioned in the Talmud, he inserts eighteen references to 
the town of Mahuza, and one fails to understand why he just 
included those and excluded a great many others, as for instance 
those of Baba mesi‘a 77a and Baba batra 7a. The former 
especially would be a very appropriate description of Mahuza, and 
should certainly have been inserted here. It is true that this 
passage is actually given later on under the heading of Beschaft- 
gung, No. 451 (p. 80); but Dr. Funk has no scruples about 
quoting a reference twice. Comp. Nos. 110 and 222 which are 
identical. Similarly No. 259 is part of τόσ. As if he desired to 
startle the reader all the more, Dr. Funk begins his series of 
references to Mahuza with a passage in which that town is not 
mentioned. That passage reads (NP3131 Nixip) no272 Ta ιν ΝΞ 
(No. 2ο1). To justify this intrusion, Dr. Funk in his translation 
adds after Rada the words der in Machuza wohnte. But why just 
this passage, and not hundreds of others of a similar character? 
Nor is there any consistency or system in the manner of quoting 
the passages. Some of them are given in their entirety, although 
only one or two words are necessary for the classification, while 
of others the compilers sees fit to quote merely a few words which 
do not even form a complete sentence. Examples to illustrate 
this lack of system can be found on almost every page. Thus 
No. 143 refers to the town of Dewil, and the entire passage is 
given; but No. 144 only has xy yoprx ANI (the dagesh in 
the P is omitted throughout !), while No. 146 consists of 827 21 
SAPO. No. 152 begins with the words yoprx sno 21 
NNT), and here the entire narrative is given. But No, 278, 
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which begins in a similar way (M57 NTIOD yoprx 82'2)), is cut off 
abruptly, although in the next sentence that town is mentioned 
once more in a manner which in other cases is given by the 
compiler as a special paragraph. Such fragmentary sentences 
do not convey anything to the reader, and as they are not exhaus- 
tive, they are not of great use. A much greater service would 
have been rendered by Dr. Funk had he furnished a complete 
index of all the names of places mentioned in the Talmud. In 
a few cases the compiler considered it advisable to affix Rashi’s 
notes at the end of the passages, but no reason can be discovered 
why just these notes and not many others of a similar nature. 
Thus in No. 342 he gives part of Mishnah Kelim 23, 2 on account 
of the words ΠΡ ΞΠ 721723 mentioned therein, and there is no 
need to adorn the text with Rashi’s note. Had Dr. Funk been 
consistent, he might have added notes of mediaeval Jewish com- 
mentators to every passage. In No. 612, which is also one of the 
few ‘superior’ paragraphs found worthy to be embellished with 
Rashi’s note, Dr. Funk mistranslates a very easy sentence. The 
entire passage consists of “Δ WiDS ANB DY 2 Wx ς 7 OND 
[AIND Sowa IMS WI (Yoma 35a). This is classified under 
the heading of Kwltur of the Medo-Persian empire. Rashi’s 
sentence is rendered Zin Baumeister, der etn Zauberer war und 
Parwah geheissen hat. But the word ANI3 is a verb, and nota 
noun. It should be vocalized "822, and the sentence is to be 
translated : a certain magician named Parwah builtit. |A builder 
is "N22, not 7822, | 

It is hard to say how far Dr. Funk co-operated with his 
colleagues who are to compile the other volumes, and consulted 
them about the general arrangement, but it is obvious that he 
encroached upon the provinces of others. A glaring instance is 
No. 347, which is a long passage from ‘Abodah zarah 2 ἃ and Ὁ. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of it belongs to 
Roman history. Similarly No. 501 is a proverb, and should be 
incorporated in volume IV, class E of which, according to the 
prospectus, is to contain: datsel, Fabel, Sprichworter. Now 
Dr. Funk classifies this passage under the heading of Assyrisches 
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Reich (Sennacherib), although the reference to Assyria occurs 
only in the biblical quotation, and has nothing to do with the 
talmudic statement. Some references are given inaccurately. 
Thus No. 74 does not occur in Baba mesia 106 Ὁ, as stated by 
the compiler, but in Baba batra 8a. Part of this paragraph 
is also quoted in Baba mesia τοῦ a. 

Examples to illustrate the lack of system in this volume can 
be given by the hundreds, but the few instances that have already 
been cited will suffice to show how little Dr. Funk contributed to 
the logical and scientific arrangement of rabbinic literature. In 
justice to him it may be said that the fault is not entirely his. 
When one begins with an impossible classification, one is bound 
to be driven to all sorts of absurdities. And it should also be 
observed that the part dealing with Babylonian history is, with 
the exception of a few irrelevant passages, fairly well done. But 
why take such a vague and inappropriate title ? 

In a work of such magnitude minor details may perhaps be 
overlooked. Nevertheless attention should be drawn to the fact 
that the vocalization of the texts is far from satisfactory, especially 
as this feature of the work is emphatically referred to in the 
preface. Scholars often experience difficulties in punctuating the 
Aramaic dialect of the Babylonian Talmud, and tradition can 
certainly not be relied upon. At the same time a certain degree 
of accuracy can be attained by a judicious comparison of biblical 
Aramaic, Syriac, and the other dialects. The grammars of Levias 
and Margolis are of great service. Of recent years many Genizah 
fragments have been published which help to establish the exact 
vocalization of some doubtful words. There is, therefore, no 
excuse for offering an inaccurate vocalization. Moreover, in this 
volume errors occur even in biblical words. Before giving’ some 
characteristic examples of the mistakes which can be found on 
every page, I should like to remark that, according to the preface, 
Dr. Funk is not responsible for this part of the work, as the texts 
were vocalized by Prof. Dr. M. Berkowicz. In the following notes 
the first and second numbers refer to the page and line, respec- 
tively. MiII7P2 (τ, 2) should be Ni®#77P3. The only exception is 
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Jud. 9. 48, which is probably corrupt. The form 8) (2, 3) does 
not suit the context ; read δ or 23. Instead of ny? (3, 15) 
read jy, From Ezekiel 13. 9 we know that the construct 
state of 203 is 3N5, not AND (3, 15). The punctuation of pone 
(4, 16) cannot be justified ; read PDO, It is a form like BY, 
which mediaeval grammarians used to explain as shortened from 
Ἴρρ, It was, however, shown by Barth in his essay Das passive 
Qal und seine Participien that it is the old passive participle of 
Kal. <A szeve in Hebrew is 7133, not 7723 (s, 4). As the root 
of 313 a den is 123 (comp. Arabic 2% and Aramaic 833), it should 
be vocalized 343, not 33 (6, 2). See Dan. 6.13. syn is an active 
participle + 83x, and should be vocalized SPYO, not NPY (7, 25). 
As the root of xndv is 55y, it should be NDT, not NNO (9, 11). 
NTN (9, 12) is plural, and therefore cannot qualify 8031") which 
is singular ; read SVD}. For 8PYI7(10, 1)read NPYII. Genizah 
fragments have ‘wxysx ; we should therefore vocalize 38, not WPS 


(11, 2 and elsewhere). This vocalization is also borne out by 
Biblical Aramaic, Arabic, and Syriac. For δα (11, 6) read 
ND‘), as it is an active participle. ND!) (11, 15) is an impossible 
form; read SDD, Instead of nbn (τ. τ2) read non, For 
AYN (14, 8) read AYN. For 8932 (16, 2) read S522 From 
2 Chron. 19. 7 we know that we ought to vocalize np, not 
np? (17, 5). Instead of ὍΠΡΝΝ (18, rr) read "DO'S. For the 
impossible “ (23, 4) read “. In an Aramaic text 2p 
(24, 9) is out of place; read 729. For ‘NPIPT (25, 7) read 
NDP which is a well-known xomen agentis in Aramaic. The 
same word is vocalized NDIA (79, 19), which is a tribute to the 
punctuator’s consistency and accuracy. For J72Y (27, 5) read 
JID or FIDY. For 2) (27, 7) read ‘YH. Instead of 15} (29, 1) 
read 7.5.2. The Waw is merely a mater lectionts. mn (29, 9) is 
a participle, not a noun; it should be vocalized Oni, not ANN. 
There is no way of parsing a form like NPBD (31, 19); read 
SPBDID or NPBBI. In the next line read NDP, not NB. From 
Syriac we know that the correct vocalization is N34, not δὲς 35 
(33, 6). The latter is traditional ; but comp. also Arabic i5 and 
‘Ss The root of ‘"¥ they tied up is 7M¥; hence read 7, not 
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WW¥ (34, rr). Read ΔΝ instead of 82°S) (38, 15). For δ ΞΘ 
(40, 9) read ΡΞ. A peculiar error is ‘83% (45, 16) for "ΝΞ, 
For mNDIID (46, 15) read mNdiad. An entrance in biblical Hebrew 
is 813, which becomes “3 in the Mishnah. Comp. 7832 and 
m2. Hence 30 (46, 20) isimpossible. For WHY (49, 4) read 
ΝΛ, Instead of ΝΜ "ΟῚ NdINA (53, 7) read NMA. As MND is 
no doubt a perfect, it should be M3, not ΠῚ Π2 (54, 18 and else- 
where). An impossible combination is ΠΡ ᾿νε (57, 11); read 
napp. For MEN, TWP (58, 13. 14) read MEN, TWP, respec- 
ively. As 1D (64, 22) is construct state, it should be 14719, not 
"17, All available data, manuscripts and the cognate languages, 
prove that we should vocalize xvid, not nro (66, 24). Comp. 
Dan. 3. 29. For P38 (69, 21) read f'2P¥0. Instead of PRYN 
(74, 10) read PRON, Read ‘NiN} for ΠΣ (78, τι and elsewhere). 
Instead of ™PY (80, 15) read ΠΡ". PAI (82, 23) should be 
20. The plural of nob should be ἌΡ not minpD (83, 16). 
For 72") (84, 31) read 1237. (See my essay ‘ The Participial Forma- 
tions of the Geminate Verbs’, ZA W., 30, p. 222.) A comparison 
of ‘28 and °38 would clearly show that we have to vocalize 8, not 
WN (86, 4). For WP) (92, 10) read WP. From Jud. 14. 8 we 
know that the correct vocalization is ΡΒ, not nbep (03; EF) 
The perfect Nithpael of 783 is M8302, not 783} (97, 14). The 
form ΠΣ which occurs frequently in the Talmud is no doubt 
Afel of 3315. It should therefore be 72M, the Yod representing 
a vocal shewa, or at the most "20'S, but not DN (106, 15). 
The last would suit a fanciful etymology 3 ‘08. The form DDN 
instead of ‘aN occurs several times in this volume, 6. δ. 107, 2. 
The Hifil \y"2¥7 does not suit the context of 116, 15, 16. Read 
‘youn. For Pw (118, 14) read P25. The form ‘32F (138, 20) 
is impossible; read "32H. For inz2® (181, 7) read INS or 
ines. Comp. Cant. 7. 2. M8122 (183, 7 and elsewhere) repre- 
sents the so-called ‘traditional’ pronunciation ; read ΠΝ 3), For 
PB] (187, 24) read 39. As ‘wan (189, 15) is a fa‘ ‘a7 form, it 
should be 8327, not ‘8333. Read (P73, OMDIN for PPM}, OWA 
(191, 11, 12), respectively. Because Prov. 6. 6 and other verses 
have 03M) in a pause, there is no reason why this word should be 
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so vocalized in the middle of a sentence; read 03M) (195, 20). 
For “D3 (202, 21) read WY. Instead of apap) (205, 20) read 
139. From Num. 25. 8 we know that a vaulted tent is AP, not 
Mp (218, 21). For MIWA (224, 15) read WW, From Syriac 
and Arabic we know to vocalize 8328, not 8228 (244). As ody 
with suffixes is 23 (Ps. 139. 16) it should be vocalized pia, not 
Dia (250). The vocalization of 1.5 Ὁ) has in this volume under- 
gone three stages of evolution. It started out as traditional YF 
(15, 15), developed into the hybrid form ‘3A (17, 11 and else- 
where), and finally emerged as the accurate 13M (256). For "awa 
(260) read N2Y2, The word nd dough is best derived from the 
root DDY he pressed; hence read ΠΕΣ not DY (268). For ΠΣ 
(269) read 3). Comp. τ Kings 7.26. Elsewhere in this volume 
it is MI, e.g. 209, 17. 

The commentary at the end of this volume is more like a series 
of interesting excursus rather than detailed notes appertaining to 
the various texts. Although these excursus are for the greater 
part irrelevant, they are replete with Assyriological lore, and may 
be regarded as the redeeming feature of the volume. The indices, 
too, are well compiled. 

Decidedly superior is the second volume containing legal 
passages, of which the first fascicle has hitherto been published. 
This superiority is immediately noticeable from the technical 
arrangement. Whereas in the first volume there are numerous 
‘blanks, owing to the lack of proportion between the Hebrew texts 
and the German translation which are printed side by side, in 
this volume the two parts are printed in such a manner as to be 
of almost equal length. The method of giving the references is 
also improved to a considerable extent. But by far of greater 
importance are the intrinsic merits of this volume, the value of 
which is clearly brought out by comparison with the first. Here 
we at last arrive at a proper arrangement and a thorough treat- 
ment of the subject. This is to some extent due to the circum- 
stance that law is a classifiable subject. Dr. Gandz, author of 
this volume, shows a thorough mastery of this branch of research, 
and judging from this fascicle, we may expect from him an 
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extremely valuable contribution. This fascicle contains passages 
referring to the laws appertaining to the king, the court of justice, 
and the priests. Each section is preceded by an excellent résumé 
and a short bibliographical sketch. The passages are well chosen, 
and are calculated to acquaint the reader with the rabbinic 
literature treating of these branches. The notes, which are printed 
under the texts, greatly contribute to the elucidation of the 
passages. On the whole one can have no hesitation in asserting 
that the texts are well edited and annotated, and Dr. Gandz 
deserves praise for this part of the work, apart from the 
classification. 

The vocalization, too, is done with almost masoretic accuracy, 
and it is quite evident that great care was bestowed on this feature 
of the volume. The orthography of the Talmud was rightly 
changed to suit the vocalized texts, and practically all vowel letters 
were omitted. Thus ‘Nd is usually spelt "9. ‘Traditional’ pro- 
nunciations are frequently discarded when they are found to be 
indefensible in the light of recent discoveries and comparative 
grammar. Thus “wim 5p is correctly vocalized Wn) bP (e.g. 
p. 48) instead of “ΠῚ bp. which is an incongruous combination of 
a noun and an adjective. On the other hand "ΟΡ sien (p. 3 and 
throughout the book) instead of 7219 A will not meet with 
universal approval. Hardly anything is gained by this change, 
and the phrase does not become more lucid through this vocaliza- 
tion. Moreover we should expect ἼΦΡΙ, In connexion with 
these improved pronunciations it is to be regretted that Dr. Gandz 
did not consider it necessary to call attention to tradition and to 
justify the alteration. There are also several cases where tradition 
is unnecessarily adhered to. Thus ᾿Ξ (Ρ. 4) and {2 (p. 22) should 
be {22 and {3, respectively, as may be seen from the & which is 
found in the printed editions. Similarly, it is preferable to read 
Ἴ3 instead of 3 (p. 7), and W) instead of 2 (p. 7). 1270 (p. 27) 
should rather be vocalized {270. Comp. Arabic oS . ΒΒ 
(p. 43) is against analogy; read OMAN. From Syriac we know 
that instead of JD3332 (p. 45) we ought to vocalize 312, which 
is like mda, It is true that mediaeval Jewish poets pronounced it 
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M3} (comp. Judah ha-Levi’s Diwan, ed. Brody, vol. II, p. 163, 1. 58) ; 
but this simply proves that this traditional error is several centuries 
old. The particle }'s yes,as may be easily seen from Syriac, should 
be read ἰδὲ, not [8 (p. 50). There are also other mistakes, to 
some of which attention should be called here. For ¥73) (p. 5) 
read Y2371. Instead of MBO (p. 8) read 729. Vocalize NN3Y for 
nn (p. 14). The plural of fi) is ΤῚΣ ΘΟ, not ΤΥ Ὁ (p. 22). 
On p. 28 this word is correctly vocalized. The imperative is 
Ma39, not 9339 (p. 41). An impossible vocalization is qoyy 
(p. 54); read Toyo. As the context demands a singular, we 
ought to read SNIVA, not SIN (p. 56), which is plural. Instead 
of 90 (p. 64) read bn, as the root is 59, The vocalization ‘pa 
(Ρ. 74) for P32 is an unnecessary deviation from tradition. 


Mishnaiot: Testo ebraico punteggiato, con traduzione italiana, 
proemio, e note illustrative. Di Virrorio CASTIGLIONI, 
Triestino. Parte quarta.— Ordine dei danni (Nezikin). 
Edizione postuma, a cura di Em1tio SCHREIBER. Trattato 
Baba Kamma (Porta anteriore). Roma: Casa Editrice 
Italiana, 1913. pp. 51. (Two fascicles.) 

Mishnaiot: Testo ebraico punteggiato, con traduzione italiana, 
proemio, e note illustrative. Di Virrorio CASTIGLIONI, 
Triestino. Parte quarta.—Ordine dei danni (Nezikin). 
Edizione postuma, a cura di EMILIO SCHREIBER. Trattato 
Baba Metzi‘a (Porta media). Roma: Casa Editrice Italiana, 
1014. pp. 53-102. (Two fascicles.) 

Der Mischnatraktat Orlah. SeinZusammenhang undseine Quellen. 
Von Dr. ARTHUR ROSENTHAL. Berlin: N. ItzKowskI, 1913. 
pp. 48. 

Books on Jewish scholarship in Italian are now a rare thing. 
After Luzzatto’s brilliant achievements in practically all branches 
of Jewish science hardly anything was done in that language. 
Castiglioni’s work was a kind of dying echo of former activity. 
Gloomy thoughts fill the mind when one reflects on the condition 
of Jewish learning in Italy, and one cannot help feeling appre- 
hensive about its future in other countries. Store-houses of 
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valuable Hebrew manuscripts in themselves areevidently insufficient 
to attract scientific workers. Some more potent factors are needed. 
The edition of Baba kamma and Baba mesi‘a was prepared by 
Castiglioni in 1902, but for some reason or another the publica- 
tion was delayed. Meanwhile Castiglioni died, and the task of 
seeing this edition through the press fell to his pupil Emil Schreiber. 
With the exception of the fact that the translation and the notes 
are in Italian there is nothing special about this edition. The 
introductions are brief, and merely give a definition of the tractates. 
The statements are made with accuracy and scholarly precision. 
Although there is nothing new in them, the hand of a master is 
everywhere discernible. The notes are comprehensive, and 
embody the best results of mediaeval Jewish commentators and 
modern scientific research. In order to explain the various 
laws Castiglioni makes ample use of the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Talmudim. The philological aspect, too, is well taken care of, 
and this part of the work as a whole makes a good impression. 
The consonantal text does not differ from the usually printed 
editions. The few manuscripts of the Mishnah that are still extant 
do not offer many important variants, as may be readily seen from 
the mishnic parts of Rabbinovicz’s Variae Lectiones. Even old 
Genizah fragments seldom contain significant variants. This is no 
doubt due to the popularity of the Mishnah. For it isa recognized 
fact in all literatures that books that are widely read tend to 
become fixed even with their errors. Hence in order to establish 
a correct text of the Mishnah one must sometimes go beyond the 
Gemara, and at present this is hardly possible. With regard to 
the vocalization the matter is quite different. With an accurate 
knowledge of Hebrew grammar it is easy to punctuate mishnic 
texts correctly. It is true that now and again one stumble’ over 
a new word not occurring in the Bible. But even then analogy 
can be followed with some degree of certainty. However lenient 
one wishes to be, one cannot help declaring this part of the present 
edition faulty. ‘The book teems with errors of this kind. Even 
well-known biblical words and quotations are incorrectly vocalized. 
Misprints, too, are of very frequent occurrence, and it appears that 
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sufficient care was not bestowed upon this part of the work. It is 
rather inauspicious that the very first word contains an error. 
NAN YDIN (p. g) is impossible, as 38 is masculine in all its signi- 
fications. Read YD.8. As obvious misprints mention should be 
made of NYY (p. 22) instead of NWI ; Taw Abad (p. 24) instead 
of vind ; pow (p. 27 twice) instead of pow, Comp. p. 38 where 
this word is correctly vocalized. ΠΣ (p. 38) for 8¥PD; ΠΥ 
(p. 57) instead of N¥12; NI (p. 62) instead of ΠῚ; UNIY (p. 85) 
instead of 43¥. Apart from a vast number of mistakes which 
can reasonably be regarded as misprints these two tractates abound 
in errors which betray a lack of knowledge of Hebrew grammar. 
Some of them are due to the confusion of certain vowels in the 
Portuguese pronunciation. Thus probably arose }17? (p. 15 and 
elsewhere) instead of }772, and DM (p. 16) instead of O"%3H. The 
former is no doubt a fa‘ ‘a/ form which is of frequent occurrence 
in the Mishnah, while the latter is derived from the root 09 To 
the same cause may be ascribed such mistakes as Oxy ΠΝ 
(p. 18) instead of ΠΟ", and & for W almost throughout the 
book. It would take up too much space to enumerate all the 
errors in these two tractates, but some of the most characteristic 
may be pointed out here. 7 (p. 10), read WW. INIA (p. x 1); 
read ΠΣ), Instead of D3 (14. and throughout the book) read 
Da, as the former is a pausal form. Instead of PN (p. 14 and 
elsewhere) read PJ. The editor vocalizes the Hifil of this word 
correctly, but persists in giving a wrong form of the Hofal. As 
a rule no question marks are used in this edition, but as chance 
would have it, the question mark on p. 18 is erroneously employed : 
it should be placed before 71, not after it. Instead of Pian 
(p. 19) read 131, as the root is P!2. The form 7BAY) (p. 23) is 
impossible; read ΠΕΡ), This is quite a common error. As 
may be seen from Cant. 2. 9 bn is a kutl form ; hence dma (p. 23) 
is inaccurate. Instead of D123 (p. 24) read 7701032. For the 
correct vocalization of Ady (Baba kammas5, 1) and Nid (11. 8, τ) 
see my remarksin 70... N.S., VI, p. 211. 1. app) (p. 25) isan un- 
known form ; vocalize aby, as in Gen. 11. 30. For AyD (p. 28) 
read new. The editor did not stop to think about the root of 
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ΠΣ navinds (p. 29); vocalize N2VN2}. Instead of MYIBY (ibid.) 
read Mi7£Y. A student accustomed to correctly vocalized Hebrew 
texts will be puzzled by the word m3 (p. 30). Read ΠΡΟ, The 
editor evidently could not make up his mind as to the exact pro- 
nunciation of AND. On p. 30 he vocalizes it several times ND, 
but on p. 84 it becomes 78D. In his translation he transliterates 
it Seah throughout. Now this word is "ND in the Bible (e.g. 
2 Kings 7. 1). 71257 (p. 30) in an unconscious attempt to intro- 
duce a forma mixta in the Mishnah. Vocalize ¥'1990. Even a 
denominative verb has to follow the elementary rules of grammar. 
As may be seen from 1 Kings and elsewhere the correct vocaliza- 
tion is 3, not ἢ (p. 31). For pin (p. 34) read pen, Instead 
of MINN (p. 37) read NVA, or NAVA. The editor rightly 
remarks in his notes that the singular of jaw2 wets is 103. Yet 
he vocalizes it }'2W in the text (zid.). As the root of PT spittle 
is PP1, we ought to read {P) instead of ἹΡῚῚ (p. 40). See Job 7. 19. 
A curious mistake is 389 (p. 41) which is a quotation from 
Gen. 20. 7, where it is #7. The editor should have at least 
taken the trouble to quote accurately. According to Cant. 7. 2 
we ought to vocalize }'228, or perhaps ['J'28, if we take the Syriac 
οὐδὲ into consideration. But Castiglioni is inconsistent, and 
vocalizes }'2238 (p. 43), PMN (p. 82), and δὲ (2214. and p. 84). 
Instead of ΩΣ (p. 44) vocalize ΤΣ. See Hos. 2.11. [113 mown 
(p. 44) is an impossible construction ; read movi, Instead of 
iWin (p. 45) read WON. Syriac esas would seem to indicate 
that D212 is an active participle ; hence read posien instead of 
DIT (p. 47). Instead of Y2¥% (p. 49 and elsewhere) read Y3¥%. 
According to the Masoretic Text of Ps. 74. 6 we ought to read 
W233, and not bwiani (p. 51). | Instead of moo), MINIWD (p. 56) 
read 7903, ΠΟΤ, In all likelihood 731¥ is an active participle, 
and hence we should vocalize D31¥, not Oi" (p. 57). Read 
PUN instead of δ), and 120 instead of 12% (p. 58). For 
PIN|D (p. 59) read HDD. 1 ὉΠΞ2) (Ρ. 60) is an impossible con- 
struction ; read bnda The word %5°ps: is contracted of 48 +08 + 
%, and should therefore be ἜΡΟΝ not YBN (tbid.). Arabic iss 
proves that we should vocalize 18?, not M5} (p.62). Instead of the 
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impossible "8¥ vocalize SW (p.64). For md (p. 66, several times) 
read mp. According to Ezekiel 4. 9 we ought to vocalize PPB, 
not mapize (p. 67). Instead of P22 (p. 68) read P22. The editor 
has marisa and may? promiscuously on p. 68. Both are inaccurate; 
vocalize ADD, A comparison with ὉΠ would have taught 
the editor to vocalize PWN, not PRIN (p. 73). According to 
2 Chron. 19. 7 read 2, not NP) (p. 74), which is a common 
error. The Kal of mp signifies he borrowed ; hence read mpn, 
not mon (p. 80). For a similar reason read ning instead of ὌΝ 
(p. 81), as the Piel means ἦε accompanied. It would be impossible 
to parse the form 7510 (p. 84); read wid. Vocalize also vn, 
instead of Y1) (ébid.). For 81 (p. 85) read ‘NW. Read DIX 
instead of D318 (p. 88 several times). According to the Bible we 
ought to read ΓΙ ΘΠ instead of ΓΙ ΟΠ (p. 94). Read ΠΡ ΠΩΠ 
instead of ΠΟ ἽΠΙΘΠ (p. 99). See 1 Sam. 13. 20. For 83 dain 
(p. 99) read bois. Instead of yd (p. ror) read pP?, as the root is 
Y8P. The Kal of 122 does not suit on p. tor, hence read NS 738 
P22 for 732. Instead of the impossible DYAI3 (p. 102) read 
Dna. Some of the Genizah fragments vocalize 0.92; but the 
former is more likely. 

As indicated in the title, Dr. Arthur Rosenthal’s edition of the 
tractate ‘Orlah is of a rather ambitious character. In modern 
times some of the foremost Jewish scholars have attempted to 
apply to the Mishnah the principles of higher and lower criticism. 
These principles have led to wonderful discoveries in the Bible ; 
but no startling results can be expected from them in the 
Mishnah. The problems of the latter are not so complicated, as 
we have an almost unbroken tradition which is of invaluable help 
as a starting-point. Nevertheless there is many a problem that 
still awaits solution. The labours of Hoffmann, Schwarz, Rosen- 
thal (the father of the author of this work), and others have 
advanced this branch of study to a considerable extent. Dr. Arthur 
Rosenthal has followed their methods, and set himself the task of 
analysing the tractate ‘Orlah and putting it on a critical basis. 
He first gives a general résumé of the composition and sources of 
this tractate, and then discusses each paragraph individually. It 
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goes without saying that an attempt is made to go beyond 

R. Judah ha-Nasi the redactor of the Mishnah. Every statement 

of the Mishnah is discussed separately, annotated, and translated 

into German. In these notes the general results of the introduc- 
tion are given in detail. The main result of the inquiry is that 

R. Jose b. Halafta, who is mentioned several times by name in 

this tractate, is the compiler thereof. Even some anonymous 

passages are shown by Dr. Rosenthal to belong to this Tanna. 

In many cases his proofs are convincing, especially when he treats 

of the development of the Halakah in the various tannaitic schools. 

But the arguments adduced from the similarity of phraseology 

cannot be regarded as conclusive. This is one of the most serious 

pitfalls in biblical criticism. Because a word is employed by a 

certain author it does not follow that all passages in which that 

word occurs must be ascribed to him. Bearing this view in mind 

one cannot accept Dr. Rosenthal’s conclusions with regard to 2, 5 

and 2, 12, where he tries to identify the author by the words 

‘nyow and *ndxw, respectively. 

As the work is intended for scholars, the text is unvocalized. 

It is, however, a curious fact that the few words that are vocalized 

happen to be inaccurate. Thus "3 (1, 5) should have no 

mappek, and POI (3, 1) should be PON, or POR. On the whole 

Dr. Rosenthal’s work is an important contribution to the higher 

criticism of this tractate. The textual side, however, is almost 

entirely neglected. It seems that ΠΡῚΡῚ (3, 9a) should probably 
be ypidy which harmonizes better with the remaining part of that 
paragraph. 

The transliteration of Hebrew words is not always accurate. 

Die Mischna, Kil’ajim (Verbotene Mischgattungen). Text, Uber- 
setzung und Erklarung. Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang. 
Von Dr. Kart ALBRECHT, Professor in Oldenburg i. Gr. 
Giessen: ALFRED TOPELMANN, 1914. pp. vi+87. 

Die Mischna, Rosch ha-schana(Neujahr). Text, Ubersetzung und 
Erklarung. Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang. Von Lic. 
PAuL Fiesic, Oberlehrer in Gotha, Giessen: ALFRED T6PEL- 
MANN, 1914. pp. Vli+127. 
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Die Mischna, Horajot (Entscheidungen). Text, Ubersetzung und 
Erklarung. Nebst einem textkritischen Anhang. Von WALTER 
WINDFURR, Pastor an St. Catharinen in Hamburg. Giessen: 
ALFRED TO6PELMANN, 1914. pp. V+35. 


Essentially these three volumes do not differ in their treatment 
from their predecessors in the series of the Mishnah edited by 
Georg Beer and Oscar Holtzmann. There is a certain sameness 
about all the volumes that have hitherto appeared: the same kind 
of notes and the same kind of mistakes. They no doubt serve 
a useful purpose as text-books for non-Jewish students of theology, 
but can by no means be seriously considered as contributions to 
the scientific study of the Mishnah. The notes are for the greater 
part of an elementary nature, and there is little display of 
originality, in spite of the claims made by the general editors. 
A meritorious feature is the philological treatment of the texts. 

The tractate Kilayim, dealing with the prohibition against 
crossing certain plants and animals (Lev. 19.19; Deut. 22. 9-11), 
has its technical difficulties in identifying the numerous plants and 
animals mentioned therein, otherwise it is one of the easiest 
tractates of the Mishnah. The problem as to the reason of this 
prohibition does not belong to the province of mishnic studies, 
but to the Bible. For the Mishnah, while amplifying these laws, 
bases itself on the Bible, without investigating the reason. More- 
over, even the technical difficulties have to a great extent been 
overcome by the exhaustive researches of Immanuel Léw to whom 
Prof. Albrecht constantly refers. Accordingly, the latter’s claim 
made in his preface that his edition of Kil’ayim is the first modern 
attempt to give a comprehensive commentary is only true in a 
literal sense. His introduction, which is very brief, deals with 
the prohibition of Kil’ayim. He adopts Goldziher’s view that 
this prohibition is connected with the magical and idolatrous 
practices of primitive races. As to the time of the composition 
of this tractate, Prof. Albrecht rightly points out that, since all the 
authorities cited, with the exception of R. Simon b. Eleazar, 
flourished before R. Judah ha-Nasi, there is no reason to doubt 
the unanimous tradition which ascribes the redaction of this 
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Mishnah to the latter. He, however, considers 1, 6 as a later 
interpolation, because that paragraph deals with animals, while 
the rest of the chapter treats of plants. But this argument is 
hardly of sufficient validity, as not all details of R. Judah ha-Nasi’s 
method have been clearly determined, and it is quite possible 
that he himself, as well as another interpolator, might have been 
induced to insert that paragraph on account of the similar 
phraseology. This remark applies with equal force to 2, 8a. 

Owing to the great number of post-biblical nouns the vocaliza- 
tion of this tractate is by no means an easy matter. Arabic and 
Syriac, especially the latter, are sometimes very helpful, but cannot 
always be relied upon. For even a noun directly borrowed from 
these languages may undergo some vocalic changes in Hebrew. 
The exact pronunciation of some of these nouns must therefore 
be regarded as doubtful. To the credit of Prof. Albrecht it must 
be said that his vocalization is the most acceptable, or at least as 
acceptable as any that can be suggested. There are nevertheless 
some indefensible inaccuracies, a few of which may be mentioned 
here. Instead of BY (2, 9b) vocalize OVI. The plural of N12? 
is MIN, not ΠῚ ΠΡ (2, gc), as the form is obviously like NM33. In 
3,.3D yd is an infinitive like 19 (comp. nnd 1 Kings 6. 19, 
which is probably a combination of nnd and n>). Such forms 
are the masculine infinitives instead of the feminine nyyp and 
nnp occurring in the Bible. Prof. Albrecht’s suggestion to take 
yo) as the so-called ‘imperfect is precluded by the construction 
yd wpa, as UPD invariably takes an infinitive. He moves in a 
vicious circle when he refers to his Grammar in support of his 
explanation. pom (5, 7 Ὁ) should be poan, or ΡΟΣ, as the Kal 
is intransitive in that sense. The latter is more likely, as a passive 
form seems to be required. The vocalization ΠῚ °258 (8, 5 Ὁ) 
is not quite sure. See also E. Fink, Monatsschrift, 1907, pp. 173- 
82; N. M. Nathan, 2 14., pp. 501-6. Instead of NINELID (9, 3) 
vocalize NINBOY. Comp. Isa. 3. 22. 

From a theological standpoint the tractate Rosh ha-Shanah 
offers a great deal of material for an introduction, especially if the 
writer has no particular desire to avoid digressions. Dr. Fiebig’s 
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introduction is mainly devoted to the history of the New Moon 
and New Year Festivals, and at the same time the questions that 
are of immediate concern to the tractate are adequately dealt 
with. He gives a brief analysis of this mishnic tractate, and then 
compares it with the Tosephta. This comparison leads him to 
consider as probable Zuckermandel’s theory that the Tosephta is 
the old Palestinian Mishnah. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that in spite of the numerous objections that have been raised 
against this fascinating theory, it is the only one which offers a 
reasonable solution to a difficult problem. Dr. Fiebig divides the 
history of the Jewish New Moon and New Year Festivals into six 
periods: 1. pre-exilic; 2. exilic and post-exilic; 3. Hellenistic , 
4. tannaitic (from 100 B.C.E. to 100 C.E.); 5. amoraic and gaonic 
(down to 800c.k.); 6. from the Middle Ages down to our present 
time. He adopts the current view that these Festivals had their 
origin in the cult of the moon, which is common to all primitive 
races who live in close proximity to nature. For the first two 
periods interesting details may be gleaned from passages in the 
Prophets and in the Pentateuch. In treating of the second period 
Dr. Fiebig cites and translates the scriptural passages appertaining 
to these Festivals. For the Hellenistic period Ben Sira contains 
a few passages, while for the remaining three periods ample 
material is to be found in the Talmud, in the gaonic literature, 
and in the present practice of the Jews. Of these two Festivals 
‘the New Year presents much greater difficulties, for there is no 
explicit mention of it in the Old Testament. And yet there can 
be no doubt of its antiquity. As a remarkable phenomenon in 
the development of religious practices it is to be observed that 
the New Moon, on which so much emphasis is laid in the Old 
Testament, became comparatively insignificant in post-biblical 
times, whereas the New Year, to which there is no clear allusion 
in the Bible and Apocrypha, assumed great importance from 
the time of the Mishnah down to our own times. A great deal 
of space is devoted by Dr. Fiebig to the liturgy of these Festivals. 
In this branch of his study he is entirely dependent upon 
Dr. Elbogen to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness. And 
Ee 2 
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yet despite this reliable guide, Dr. Fiebig commits some glaring 
inaccuracies. Thus on p. 49, note 6, he remarks that the prayer 
‘Alenu is not only recited on New Year’s Day; but also on the 
Sabbath and on the Day of Atonement. He refers to his own 
article in the Christliche Welt, 1909, No. 29, as authority on this 
prayer. He might have received more reliable information from 
the first Jew he met in the street. But it is common experience 
to find some Christian scholars better informed on difficult 
problems than on elementary subjects which Jewish scholars do 
not consider worthy of treatment. 

Although most of the texts cited in the introduction have 
repeatedly been published and vocalized, Dr. Fiebig commits 
some blunders of an elementary character. On p. 28 0°87N ninis 
OVI is translated by Zecten, Monate und Feste, and yet it does 
not require an advanced knowledge of Hebrew to find out that this 
phrase can mean nothing else than signs of months and festivals. 
On the same page /28 8) DY WY" is impossible Hebrew, and 
the correct reading is that of Miiller, Wasseket Soferim, p. 272, 
13) DY}. Our editor quotes Miiller’s reading in the foot-note, 
and displays wonderful judgement in rejecting it. ΠΝ 2 andr 
(p. 48) should be rendered: 72 zs a statement which Rab made. 
Dr. Fiebig’s translation: Zz Ausspruch des Rab sagt, may be 
good German, but is clearly based on a misreading of the Aramaic 
expression. It should be vocalized M8 IN nnd, P. 60; 
wna ay M¥I23 is impossible Hebrew ; vocalize 7433 as in all 
editions of the Siddur. Instead of M82) (p. 67) vocalize Ni¥79, as 
the Piel of this verb signifies Ze appeased, which does not suit this 
context. There is no Hebrew word ΠΣ (p. 68); vocalize ΠΣ, 
which is a good biblical word. The plural of maapD and N32} is 
ΓΘ and Ni'3t, respectively, and not ΠΡΟ (p. 42) and ni*3t 
(p. 64). With regard to this mistake it must be said that 
Dr. Fiebig errs in good company. Similar errors likewise occur 
in the text of the tractate, which as a whole is fairly well vocalized. 
In the sentence }*Y 320 1) NPY PPB 3M NY (2, rb) the object is 
understood, and the expression is in accordance with the mishnic 
idiom. But Dr. Fiebig appears to be puzzled by the active 
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participle, and in his notes remarks that one would expect {'139, 
as if the latter were a passive participle! Instead of ‘298 (2, 3) 
vocalize 278. Comp. 2 Sam. 3. 1, and elsewhere. » TiN) 
(2, 6a) is out of harmony with }°D°22 of the co-ordinate clause. 
There is no doubt that the reading 1 o2'N} mentioned in the 
Textkritischer Anhang is correct. The manuscripts or editions 
which have 2i8} intended it to be an abbreviation. The ex- 
pression H8 RP, (2, 9c) is to be compared with 7N8 15, and 18 
is not necessarily temporal. The punctuation 7213) (3, 7b) is 
erroneous, as it is a Hebrew active participle like WIS. Here 
again Dr. Fiebig errs in good company. The Hifil participle of 
SP would be 87 not 872 (4, 7). Dr. Fiebig quotes Mar- 
golis’s Lehrbuch der aram. Sprache des babyl. Talmuds, where 
the same form occurs, but he forgets that there is some difference 
between Aramaic and Hebrew. Either we are to read N12 or 
N12, the latter being a Piel. The vocalization MY (4, 8 a) is 
traditional, but, judging from analogous expressions, ΓΔ would 
be more accurate. 33) (4, 9 a) is less natural than 723). 

The importance of the tractate Horayot naturally lies in its 
exposition of the principles of the Jewish Halakah, and as it 
deals with abstract laws it is apparently of little interest to 
the Christian theologian, who fails to find in it a reflection of 
Jewish life in the time of Jesus. Hence one can easily under- 
-stand Dr. Windfuhr’s remark at the very outset of his preface 
that he laid the book aside with a sense of relief. Nevertheless 
the editor managed to analyse the contents of the tractate, and 
he intelligently attacked the problems appertaining thereto, though 
he did not advance the subject in the least. On the whole it may 
be said that the notes are replete with details, and acquaint the 
student with the subject under discussion. This is no easy 
matter in a tractate like Horayot, where various subjects are 
touched upon without being discussed or explained. In some 
cases Dr. Windfuhr failed to grasp the purport of the laws. 
Thus the phrase Di* 7323 δὴ" NIP (1, 3b) is a well-known 
designation of a woman who has an issue of blood for one or 
two days between the seventh and eleventh days after the 
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beginning of her menstruation, and the words oi’ 7332 are abso- 
lutely necessary, as the expression signifies one who observes 
a day of purity corresponding to the day of impurity. But 
Dr. Windfuhr offers the following translation: de den Jestgesetzten 
[ Reinheits\tag abwartet. In his notes he remarks that the words 
Di 3323 are a pleonastischer Zusatz. Nor is the vocalization free 
from errors. ‘2 occurs only once in the Bible (1 Sam. 21. ro), 
and 712 would certainly have been preferable in 1, 2. In the 
same paragraph 73¥ should be 73%. The Piel is transitive, and 
is therefore out of place here. In his notes Dr. Windfuhr quotes 
Bacher, who vocalizes 73 correctly, and yet, without giving any 
reason, he adopts an erroneous vocalization. This is a remarkable 
case of lack of philological judgement. Instead of ΠῚ Aaya 
(τ, 5a and elsewhere) vocalize ΠῚ AWAYZ. As ΠῚ is undeter- 
mined, ΠΣ}, too, must be undetermined. The Piel PXOOD is 
transitive, and therefore impossible in 3, 4b. Vocalize PMD 
(Hithpael), and compare Lev. 21. 1, to which this law alludes. 
Instead of the impossible Ἢ (3, 8) vocalize ab) Sense of style 
and a little knowledge of Hebrew grammar would have taught 
Dr. Windfuhr that bina wad (zbid.) is an impossible combination. 
Moreover, all the other co-ordinate nouns in this paragraph are 
undetermined. Vocalize 5173 {19?. It should be observed that 
all these editors seem to have a tendency to put in as many 
definite articles as possible. They almost invariably give it ‘the 
benefit of the doubt’. As a matter of fact in the mishnic idiom 
the definite article is less frequent with nouns than in the Bible, 
as may be readily seen from the usage of the word 0230. 


Der Tosephtatraktat Ros HaxSana. In vokalisiertem Text mit 
sprachlichen und sachlichen Bemerkungen. Von Lic. 
Paut Fiesic, Gymnasialoberlehrér in Gotha. Bonn: 
A. Marcus unpb E. WEBER, 1914. pp. 16. 


This edition of the Tosephta Rosh ha-Shanah belongs to 
a series of small texts edited by Hans Lietzmann. It is designed 
to meet the requirements of students at the University, and lays 
no claim to original contribution. It supplies the reader with all 
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necessary information. In a few well-chosen sentences the editor 
acquaints the learner with the nature of the edition, and refers 
for fuller information to his publication of the Mishnah Rosh 
ha-Shanah under the editorship of Beer and Holtzmann. (That 
publication is reviewed in another place.) The text mainly 
follows Zuckermandel’s edition of the Erfurt manuscript. In the 
notes, which are brief and of a very elementary character, some 
of the important variants are recorded. In some cases, however, 
the notes are quite superfluous. Thus one cannot see the neces- 
sity of writing special notes offering the information that bay means 
a calf and "73 means a Rid (p. 6, notes 13 and 14), as these words are 
of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. If Dr. Fiebig assumed 
that the reader’s knowledge is of such a low standard, he might 
as well have taken the trouble to annotate every word. And 
yet even post-biblical words are frequently passed over without 
notes. He would have utilized his space more profitably had he 
explained the etymology of ΟΠ (1, 3) and POA (x, 9). He 
might also have given the etymology of DIB (2, 3). 

In such a text the accuracy of vocalization is of great impor- 
tance, as the student is expected to derive his Hebrew knowledge 
from these sources. There is an evident endeavour in this 
tractate to punctuate correctly, but an imperfect knowledge of 
Hebrew prevented Dr. Fiebig from carrying out his desire. 

: ὈὙΡῚΠΟῚ (1, 1) violates an elementary rule. Comp. 1 Chron. 23. 
31, where it is pvin2. From the Bible Dr. Fiebig might like- 
wise have known to punctuate ΤΊΣ, not ΠΣ (1, 2, and through- 
out the book). The exact pronunciation of ‘yan of the fourth 
year is not definitely known. Dr. Fiebig has it as °Y2) (1, 8), 
which in itself is not unlikely. We should perhaps vocalize it 
YBI, as a derivative from O'Y2 (see e.g. Exod. 20. 5). Ina 
punctuated text YI) (1, 15) is out of place; read ‘YIN. For 
122 (2, 2 b) read (32. It is common to consider the word wpn 
as a Hifil form of the root ¥P2, and Dr. Fiebig, too, vocalizes it 
vpn (2, 3). But, as there is no clear evidence for the existence 
of such a root with this signification, why not derive wpn from 
VAP like Arabic (18? One should accordingly read MPTP. 
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Instead of 32) (2, 4) read 323, as the former is Piel and transi- 
tive. There are also a few misprints like 72172 (4, 2), instead of 
M3iN2 ; 222 (4, 6) for 353 ; MIIPB (4, 7 a) for M7PB. 


Babylonische Geonim im nachgaonischen Zeitalter, nach hand- 
schriftlichen und gedruckten Quellen. Von SAMUEL Poz- 
NAXSKI. Berlin: MAYER UND MULLER, 1914. pp.x+144. 


Our knowledge of the gaonic period has been recently 
enriched with some very interesting details owing chiefly to the 
discovery of the Genizah. Many problems were solved, but at the 
same time new difficulties arose through the investigation of the 
new material. That period, which is no doubt one of the most 
fascinating in Jewish history, has always occupied the minds of 
Jewish scholars, and despite the paucity of material many a fact 
has been reclaimed from oblivion. Yet some of the views that 
have hitherto been considered as settled will have to be revised. 
It had long ago been accepted as an established fact that the 
gaonate proper ceased to exist with the death of R. Hai in 1038. 
There are explicit statements to that effect to be found in the 
writings of mediaeval Jewish historians, as for instance in Neu- 
bauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, vol. 1, p.178. It is true that 
there are in some books sporadic references to Geonim, who 
flourished after that date. But these references were either 
ignored or explained away in one manner or another. For it is 
an indisputable fact that the title Gaon is not always employed 
in its technical sense, and even Sherira in his £fistle uses it 
somewhat loosely. (Comp. Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 
vol. I, pp. 31, 32.) Here again the Genizah fragments and manu- 
scripts recently brought to light have somewhat modified the old 
established theories. Persistent references to post-gaonic Geonim 
caused scholars to investigate anew this phase of Jewish history, 
and to re-examine the old material in the light of recent dis- 
coveries. It soon became apparent that the academy still lingered 
on for some time after the extinction of the gaonate. Its im- 
portance was diminished owing to the absence of a really great 
man to succeed R. Hai. Subsequently in the twelfth century 
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a serious attempt was made to re-establish the gaonate in Bagdad, 
and to restore it to its pristine glory. Other countries, too, 
endeavoured to found the office of gaonate. In Palestine Geonim 
existed even during the brilliant epoch of the Babylonian gaonate. 
Sufficient details about Ben Meir are still lacking, but there can 
be no doubt that his acrimonious strife with Sa‘adya was more 
than a mere controversy over the calendar. 

All these questions have never before been exhaustively 
investigated, and Dr. Poznanski has put scholars under very 
great obligation by collecting and examining all the existing 
material, some of which has hitherto been inaccessible. With 
his characteristic thoroughness and wonderful mastery of details 
he presents in this monograph all the facts that can possibly be 
gleaned. By piecing the fragments together he draws a picture 
of those Geonim and the times they lived in. This picture, to be 
sure, is still dim; but this is due to the lack of further docu- 
ments which even the historian cannot supply. It is, however, to 
be hoped that no time will be lost in exploring the Genizah that 
is now housed at Cambridge and elsewhere. Thus even the 
small collection at the Dropsie College contains a fragment 
which is of great value for the period to which Dr. Poznanski’s 
monograph is devoted. It is a dirge on the death of a Gaon 
named Daniel written on a narrow strip of parchment in a large 
. character. On one side of the fragment is a marriage document 
dated Fustat, 1063. The bridegroom’s name is Jepheth the son 
of Nissim, and the bride’s name is Sitt al-Dar the daughter of 
Isaac. The marriage document is incomplete, and from the 
appearance of the fragment it is evident that the copyist trimmed 
it in order to use its blank side for the dirge. This dirge is 
written in the Wafir metre, which is quite a favourite with the 
mediaeval Jewish poets whose mother-tongue was Arabic. The 
rhyme thereof is D8 throughout. Our fragment contains the 
last sixteen lines of the dirge, and begins with the line: 


mines wey Na DTTP 
oN nwps ynw2na 
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Now it is sufficiently obvious from the context that the man, on 
whose death this dirge was written, was named Daniel. The 
supposition that the poet compared the object of his praise to 
Daniel of the Bible may be dismissed as unworthy of considera- 
tion. But the death of which Daniel does the poet lament? 
There are four post-gaonic Geonim who bore that name: Daniel 
b, Azariah, Gaon of Palestine ; Daniel Ὁ. Eleazar Ὁ. Hibat Allah, 
Gaon of Bagdad; Daniel b. Abi al-Rabi‘ ha-Kohen, Gaon of 
Bagdad ; Daniel the Babylonian, who was vice-Gaon. Our dirge 
contains no more than general praises which could easily apply to 
any man, and we have no definite data wherewith to identify this 
Daniel. I, however, venture to put forth the conjecture that the 
author of this dirge is Eleazar b. Jacob. The style of this poem 
is smooth and fluent, but lacks that depth which is found in our 
great poets. And these are just the characteristics of Eleazar b. 
Jacob. There are also resemblances in phraseology, as for 
instance p. 75, 1. 15 of this monograph. This point, it must be 
owned, cannot be pressed too far, as minor poets who lack 
originality will often borrow the same phrases from their model. 
Should this hypothesis prove to be right, the dirge would refer 
to Daniel b. Abi al-Rabi‘, to whom Jacob b. Eleazar addressed 
several panegyrics, as well as a dirge on his death and the death 
of his son Azariah (see below). Of course there is still the 
possibility that the subject of the dirge is Daniel b. Azariah, the 
Palestinian Gaon, who died about 1062, a year before the date of 
the marriage document. It may also lament the death of a Daniel 
who lived in Egypt, of whom nothing is as yet known. 

Dr. Poznanski’s studies are chiefly based on the books of the 
twelfth-century travellers, Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of 
Regensburg, on the Diwan of Eleazar Ὁ. Jacob, brought’ from 
Aleppo by Elkan N. Adler in 1898, and upon an Arabic fragment 
of the Mohammedan historian Abu Talib Ὁ. Anjab ibn al-Sha‘4, 
who flourished in the thirteenth century. About a third part of 
the book is taken up with the real subject of the monograph as 
indicated by the title. All the details that are known about the 
nine Geonim of Bagdad are presented in a masterly fashion. 
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The rest of the book consists of the following six appendixes : 
I. Samuel b. ‘Ali’s a responsum addressed to Moses of Kiew, and 
an exposition of Ketubot 63a. II. Part of an Arabic letter by 
Maimonides addressed to his pupil Joseph b. Judah ibn ‘Aknin. 
III. Extracts from the Diwan of Eleazar Ὁ. Jacob ha-Babli. 
IV. An ‘Akedah by the Gaon .Α1 11. V. Non-Geonim with the 
title of Gaon. VI. Exilarchs in post-gaonic times. Of these 
appendixes the first four are interesting texts which directly or 
indirectly bear upon the historical phases discussed in the mono- 
graph. The last two are independent studies which are almost 
complete in themselves, and are printed here in order to furnish 
the sketch a proper background. Appendix V is especially 
replete with facts which were quite unknown up till recently. It 
treats of the Palestinian Geonim whose existence was made known 
through Dr. Schechter’s discovery of the Megillat LEbiatar 
(Saadyana, XX XVIII) ; Geonim in Egypt ; a list of scholars who 
were styled Gaon as a mark of respect by later writers. The 
last list is arranged alphabetically, and is by no means exhaustive. 
The sixth appendix contains the names of exilarchs who flourished 
after the gaonic epoch in Fustat, Bagdad, Mosul, and Damascus. 
The exilarchs of the Rabbanites are followed by a list of exilarchs 
among the Karaites. 

In ‘a subject of this nature where the material is as yet scanty, 
. and where more discoveries may confidently be expected, pro- 
visional hypotheses are unavoidable. Dr. Poznafiski, who is one of 
the most careful and productive scholars, is naturally an extremely 
reliable guide, and is most suitable for this pioneer work. He 
makes use of clever combinations, and identifies persons in the 
most ingenious manner. Nevertheless some of the conjectures 
are far from being convincing. They are such as can at present 
neither be established nor refuted, and hence it would be useless 
to offer counter-suggestions. I, however, wish to make a few 
remarks in connexion with the texts. The suffix of ΠΣ 
(Ρ. 58, 1. 3) refers to "Ὁ ΝΟ, which is a broken plural, and therefore 
the suggestion to read DAINSN (note 2) is unnecessary. ΝΥΝ 


set 


(p. 59, note 5) should perhaps be read δι δ, that is to say, ων 
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a worm. The meaning of the sentence would then be: Do not 
treat that man as a worm, for tf he has no wisdom, he has old age. 
Instead of the unintelligible xabadx (p. 60, note 5) we should read 
some such word as waxdpo. The obvious 25xaSx does not suit 
the context. ὈΡΘΟῚ) (p. 63, 1. 39 b) should be ody, parallel to 
—yy>. The metre, which is Basit, demands the insertion of 53 
after atyn (p. 65, 1. 10). In the next line read nny instead of 
nny. It is also possible to read nnyini, and to take the verse 
as if it were IN) WN ANY ANN PS. For ayn (éd., 
]. 26) read something like “Ayn oi}. The meaning of nw ywyy 
namwy ow Ὁ3 55 (zid., 1. 34) is: Zhe tongue of all sons of men 
declares his deeds, and not Macht jede Zunge reden, as suggested 
by Poznatiski. wyn is masculine, while pw> is feminine; hence 
the feminine participle nnnwr should have the latter as its 
subject. Instead of 17" opty (2741... 1. 41) read opty ‘7. Ac- 
cording to the metre, which is Wafir, we should read 7's instead 
of 7x) (p. 66, 1. 20). Instead of ΠΥ (p. 67, No. 20, 1. 1) vocalize 
nv. Line 2 of No. 166 (p. 68) should perhaps read bipy pew 
wown 2 AnDw. The next line should be completed by the 
insertion of ‘272. Line ro of the same poem (p. 69) should be 
completed by "221. At the beginning of the following line ΣΡ 
would suit the context and the metre, which is Kamil. There 
is no difficulty in explaining No. 167, 1. 6 (p. 69), which reads: 


3133 NS nN) NAS wn NS sun W, 


It should be rendered : Zhy only Jaw (i.e. thy aim and occupa- 
tion) zs to make our crooked straight and to guide our perplexed. 
Poznatiski in note 6 remarks that NNN is an augenscheinlicher 
Fehler. But it is quite correct, and is to be construed with ἽΠ. 
Comp. Esther 4. 11. The metre demands Jy" for Pynt (2id., 
1.11). Read 7x) instead of 7's (No. 170, 1. 14, p. 71). Delete 
1 of wi (No. 176, 1. 21, p. 72). The vocalization ΡΣ (No. 178, 
l. 2, p. 72) is against grammar and metre; read ΣΝ ym) 
(tbid., 1. 10) is short of a syllable; read MAN). As the root of 
mbm (iid, 1. 12) is S$n, it should be vocalized πῆρ, not 
nian, It is strange that the few words that are vocalized are 


δὴ» προσ σα 
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nearly all wrong. In the Arabic superscription of 203 (p. 74) the 
manuscript has Aysmds of NAT MDa ἹΠ Ap, and Goldziher 
emends ΝΠ ΠΝ into NTINWN. This is too radical a change, 
and the sentence still remains slightly awkward. Read simply 
xa7NNI, and render: He himself stood up, and recited it before the 
assembly, It is also possible to insert a } before 7DDI3. This} 
may have fallen out after 17. OY (cd/d., 1. 15, p. 75) gives no 
sense ; read DY. Instead of wn (ἰῤίά., 1. 19) read wan. Comp. 
Job 4o. 3. WAND (p. 76, 1. 20) should be Nonna. Brody 
emends it into mone; but next to 129v% my suggestion is 
preferable, especially as we only have to assume that δὲ was misread 
as ‘1°. Instead of 25 (p. 77, 1. 39) read ans. The metre of ‘Ali’s 
‘Akedah (p. 78) is Kamil. Poznatski does not give the name of 
the metre, but merely a row of straight and curved lines. The 
number of his lines, however, does not tally with the syllables, as 
another straight line should be added at the end. Delete the 
nm of nbwbwn (stanza 3, 1. 5), and the second + of ivy (stanza 4, 
1. 2). Before pny»d (cdid., 1. 3) two long syllables are missing ; 
some such word as 2) ) should perhaps be supplied. 


Die Fetichot des Midrasch rabba su Leviticus. Von Dr. Davip 
KUNSTLINGER. Krakau: Verlag des Verfassers, 1913. pp.38. 

Die Petichot des Midrasch rabba zu Genesis. Von Dr. Davin 

᾿ KUNSTLINGER. Krakau: Verlag des Verfassers, 1914. pp.51. 


The scientific study of the Midrash has the same difficulties 
and problems as are met with in all the other branches of 
Jewish literature. Nevertheless the literary and textual criticism 
of the various Midrashim has made slow but steady progress 
since the time of Zunz. Theodor’s edition of the Midrash rabba, 
of which only a small portion has hitherto appeared, shows the 
excellent results that have already been attained. Dr. Kuinst- 
linger has devoted himself to a special branch of the literary 
criticism of the Midrash, namely, to the analysis of the opening 
addresses known as Petihot. In his book A/tjiidische Bibeldeu- 
tung, which was published in 1911, he established certain prin- 
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ciples whereby the genuine Petihot may be distinguished from the 
spurious. This is by no means an easy matter, as redactors and 
copyists, especially the former, tampered with the original form of 
these addresses. As they now stand, the Petihot are frequently 
inaccurate, and the names of the authorities are not always given 
correctly. The superficial mode of treatment of regarding as 
a Petihah every address beginning with mn5 would not take the 
investigator very far, for manuscripts as well as printed editions 
vary in this respect. There is many a passage which begins with 
mn in some manuscripts and editions, while in others it is pre- 
ceded by another formula. Dr. Kiinstlinger rightly points out 
that in this investigation external evidence is misleading owing 
to the interpolations of the redactors. But guided by the general 
principles he successfully analysed the Petihot of the Pesikta 
d’Rab Kahana in a book which appeared in 1912. He now 
offers a similar analysis of Leviticus and Genesis rabba. He 
only gives his own independent results, and refrains from dis- 
cussing the work of other scholars in this field of research. His 
presentation is, accordingly, constructive, and is an interesting 
contribution to the higher criticism of the Midrash. As 
Dr. Kiinstlinger endeavours to go beyond the oldest manuscripts, 
his results can only be considered plausible, but not final. 


ὌΝ ΟΝΠ naypns odSin bs omona ona ΓΡῚΣ 
wr pon ΡΝ ΟΣ apy nev 


[Paris: IMPRIMERIE DANZIG, 1914. pp. Vlit150.| 


Geschichte der Methodologie in den Hochschulen Judias, Galiféas, 
Suras, und Nehardiéas. Von JACOB SAMUEL ZuURI-SCHESAK, 
Lehrer am hebr. Gymnasium in Jerusalem. _Erster Teil. 
Jerusalem : BUCHDRUCKEREI ‘ACHDUTH’, 1914. pp. V+ 160. 


It is an old axiom that the characteristics of nations or 
groups of individuals are reflected in their literary productions. 
But in order to investigate the mental traits of an author we have 
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to establish the authenticity of his writings. This is no easy task 
when one attempts to draw a picture of the numerous amoraic 
authorities mentioned in the Talmudim and Midrashim. For in 
this literature we have no coherent and consecutive writings of any 
single individual, but a conglomeration of questions and answers 
and pithy sayings uttered at various occasions. The difficulties 
are still more enhanced when an attempt is made to group the 
various authorities geographically, and to describe the general 
characteristics shared by the different individuals constituting 
each group or school. In many cases we have no apparent data 
as to the origin of the scholars. It is just this difficult subject 
which Mr. Schesak has set for himself. He believes that there 
is abundant material for a comprehensive study, and that much 
can be achieved by a careful and painstaking investigation of 
every statement recorded in the Talmud. He displays very deep 
insight, and penetrates into the characters of the various Amoraim, 
and presents a vivid picture of their frame of mind. After 
giving a brief characterization of each Amora, he cites sayings 
from the Talmudim and Midrashim to bear out his theories. 
The first book, the first volume of which is now complete, deals 
specifically with the Amoraim of southern Palestine. By very 
ingenious conjectures Mr. Schesak endeavours to ascertain the 
place of birth and education of a number of authorities of whom 
little is definitely known. In some cases, however, he moves in 
‘a vicious circle. Mr. Schesak assumes general characteristics for 
the Amoraim of the south, and if an Amora happens to possess 
these characteristics he is taken to belong to that group. This 
method, to say the least, is very precarious. Moreover, our 
author’s characterizations are too definite to be accurate. It is 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules about the frame of 
mind and point of view of the authorities mentioned in the 
Talmud. Human nature is too complex to be reduced to simple 
equations. As an instance of Mr. Schesak’s tendency towards 
generalizations the following assertion may be cited. He says 
that the difference between the system of the Amoraim of the 
south (Judea) and that of the Galileans is to some extent the 
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same as the difference between classicism and modernism. The 
former look at life indirectly, and study man through his works, 
while the latter penetrate straight into the human heart (p. vi). 
As a matter of fact, it is even hard to draw the line of demar- 
cation between classicism and modernism, and Mr. Schesak’s 
definition will not stand too close an examination. Furthermore, 
the distinction between the Amoraim of Galilee and those of the 
south cannot be sharply drawn, as after all these men lived 
during the same period and in practically the same environments. 
Their goal, too, was identical, and there no doubt was an inter- 
change of teachers in the various academies which helped to 
obliterate the original differences, if any existed. In spite of this 
objection to Mr. Schesak’s mode of treatment, his point of view 
will command attention. 

The second book, the first volume of which has now appeared, 
is of a more general character. It deals with the methodology 
of all the Amoraim. Here again the author emphasizes the 
radical difference in method that existed in the various academies. 
The results of the first book are taken for granted. The author’s 
fondness for generalizations is manifest also in this book. On 
p. 73 he makes the sweeping assertion that the Nehardeans were 
interpreters, whereas the Syrians and Palestinians were creators. 
Apart from this tendency Mr. Schesak displays great erudition 
and mastery of his subject. He handles his material very skil- 
fully, even when his results are too bold to commend themselves 
to scholars. 

Both books are written in a very good Hebrew. The author’s 
style, which belongs to the latest phase of modern Hebrew, is 
fluent, and well suited for the treatment of this subject. 
Mr. Schesak expresses himself with clearness and precision, and 
avoids unnecessary coinages. As such books are rare in modern 
Hebrew, the author ought to be encouraged to continue the 
publication of the remaining volumes, as well as his other books 
to which he refers. 
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Jesus in the Talmud. His personality, his disciples, and his 
sayings. By BeRNHARD Pick, Ph.D., D.D. Chicago: THE 
ΟΡΕΝ Court PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1913. pp. 103. 


To the student of the Talmud the scanty references to Jesus 
that occur in the unexpurgated editions of that vast literature are, 
to say the least, a negligible quantity. Considering the size of 
rabbinic literature, one must come to the inevitable conclusion 
that Christ and Christianity left little or no impression on the 
teachers of the Talmud, who treated the new religion and its 
founder with indifference. On the other hand, when one excerpts 
these few references out of their context, collects them, and 
annotates them, they loom large, and are apt to become unduly 
prominent. These passages have been repeatedly collected, and 
have done the Jews incalculable harm. In recent years a more 
scientific treatment, which is sometimes a mere guise, has been 
accorded these passages. This little book is not an original 
contribution. It simply follows Dalman’s collection, and shows 
no first-hand knowledge of the Talmud. And yet the author 
speaks with a tone of authority. His remarks, which are 
interspersed between the quotations, betray an unmistakable 
anti-Jewish tendency. As these remarks are not new, it is 
scarcely worth while to controvert them. The views of Jewish 
scholars are dismissed by him as biassed. When a non-Jewish 
scholar happens to side with them, he discounts his view by 
quoting the opinions of ‘ unbiassed’ Christians. Thus against 
Renan, who thinks that the Talmud and the Rabbis were copied 
by Jesus, he (p. 73) pits ‘a better authority, the late Dunlap 
Moore, for many years missionary among the Jews’ (we know 
that scholarly type !). Nor is it easy to see why, from a scientific 
standpoint, Jewish scholars are biassed, whereas Christian writers 
monopolize the absolute truth. The former at least have the 
merit of knowing the Talmud in its true perspective. Dr. Pick 
triumphantly quotes the views of Wellhausen and Dean Farrar. 
This is, however, not scientific evidence. Wellhausen is one of 
the foremost Semitists and literary critics of our age, and 
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Dean Farrar was a graceful writer; but their knowledge of the 
Talmud is practically nil: the former would not, and the latter 
could not read rabbinic literature. 


Mesziza: Ist sie religiss geboten? Wirkt sie heilend oder 
schadlich ? Von EMANUEL ROSENBAUM, Praktischer Arzt 
in Paris. Frankfurt a. M.: SANGER AND FRIEDBERG, 1912. 
PP 47: 

The question of Mesisah, that is to say, the sucking of the 
blood after circumcision, has been repeatedly discussed. Many 
physicians have condemned this practice on hygienic grounds. 
It has been urged that hereditary diseases may be communicated 
by the infant to the one who performs the operation, and it is 
possible for the former to be inoculated with harmful germs in 
this manner. Nevertheless this practice continues. Dr. Rosen- 
baum in this pamphlet tries to prove the untenability of this 
objection. He first points out that ritually Mesisah is essential. 
This part of his work is hardly necessary, as rabbinical testimony 
is unanimous on this point. He then goes on to demonstrate 
physiologically that the performance of Mesisah helps to heal 
the wound, and cites famous medical authorities in support of 
his view. He finally proves that the infant can neither communi- 
cate nor be inoculated with diseases. The first few pages of this 
treatise is devoted to the definition of Mesisah, and to the 
talmudic use of the root py. He takes issue with J. Levy, who 
declares in his euhebriisches und Chaldéisches Worterbuch that 
the omission of Mesisah is not harmful, and that the root yy1 
can be applied to the absorption by lifeless things. Dr. Rosen- 
baum’s language in discussing this question is far from dignified. 
Moreover, to obviate all difficulties there are instruments well 
adapted to the performance of this rite. One of these instru- 
ments has been applied with great success by Mr. Alexander 
Tertis, of London. This gentleman published a pamphlet con- 
taining the opinions of several Rabbis, who emphatically state 
that the Jewish law does not stipulate that the Mesisah should 
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be done with the mouth. Many of the letters of these Rabbis 
appeared in the Hebrew weekly //ayehoody during the year 1901. 
Dr. Rosenbaum does not seem to be aware of this mass of 
correspondence. At the end of the book Dr. Rosenbaum makes 
a solemn declaration that the last thousand cases that have come 
under his notice have almost been entirely successful. This, 
however, does not prove that there is no possibility of danger. 


B. HALPER. 
Dropsie College. 


Ff2 


LESZYNSKY’S ‘SADDUZAER’ 


Die Sadduzier. Von Rupoutr Leszynsky. Berlin: MAvER 
UND MULLER, 1912, pp. 309+ iv. 


THE aim of this work is to refute the view of Geiger, now 
generally accepted, that the Sadducees were an aristocratic party 
consisting of priests, descendants of Zaddok, whose family had 
exercised priestly functions since the time of king Solomon (hence 
the name oO'pyy). Josephus (Azz, XIII, το, 6; XVIII, 1, 4) tells 
us that the Sadducees represented the nobility, power, and wealth 
of the nation, and were accordingly interested mainly in the affairs 
of the State, jealously guarding their ancient prerogatives, and 
opposing all innovations and changes. The faithlessness of many 
of them in the early part of the second century B.c. brought about 
the formation of the Pharisaic party. The Pharisees strove to 
make the Law a common property of all the people, and con- 
sulted the requirements of the time in their interpretation of 
the Law. This difference of purpose and aspiration between 
the worldly priest-aristocrats and the progressive lay-teachers, who 
were of the people and stood for the people, widened with time, 
and led to many disagreements in matters of religious belief and 
practice. 

Leszynsky champions the view of mediaeval Jewish scholars 
that the distinctive feature of Sadduceeism was its rejection of 
the Oral Law. According to this view, the Sadducees were not 
a party but a sect. They were intensely religious, as pious and 
strict in the observance of the Biblical laws as were their opponents, 
the Pharisees. The rejection of the entire traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical laws and of the development of the Law during 
the course of centuries was their fundamental principle, and 
accounts for all the differences between them and the Pharisees. 
In short, they were the Karaites of the ancient days. Josephus 
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(Ant¢., XIII, το, 6; XVIII, 1, 4), indeed, mentions the rejection 
of all tradition, even that of their own teachers, as one of the 
features of the Sadducees, and so does the Talmud. The 
Sadducees, Leszynsky contends, believed in the immortality of 
the soul (Josephus, Azz., XVIII, 1, 4, notwithstanding), and in 
the existence of angels and spirits (Acts 23. 8 notwithstanding), 
since they are mentioned in the Bible. Nor did they deny 
Providence. What Josephus means by his statement, that the 
Sadducees denied the interference of God in human affairs (Ant., 
XVIII, 5, 9; Wars, II, 8, 14), is that they rejected the duty and 
did not believe in the efficacy of prayer, as it is not mentioned 
in the Bible (pp. 20 ff.). Until the time of the Maccabees there 
was no separate class devoted to the study and exposition of the 
Law. The priests were its keepers and administrators. But when 
patriotism and religion combined and crushed the Hellenistic 
movement, the study of the Law and its development received 
new impetus. The customs which grew up among the people, 
hallowed by time, were now endowed with the sanctity of laws, 
but were rejected by the Sadducees, who, as the ancient keepers 
of the law, knew their late origin. 

Leszynsky believes that the Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
discovered and published by the late Professor S. Schechter, is 
of Sadducean origin. His superficial examination of the Halakah 
contained in the Avagments (pp. 143 ff.) reveals no agreements 
with views known to us to have been held by the Sadducees. 
Even the Sabbath laws of the Fragments which deviate from 
Tradition are not Sadducean. Strict Sabbatarianism is the pro- 
perty of all Jewish sects. Our author, however, concludes, on 
the basis of an unnecessary emendation,' that the Zadokite sect 
prohibited cohabitation and a"¥ mywyd on Sabbath, and tries to 
prove by it the Sadducean origin of the /vagments (pp. 147-9). 
But granting the author’s conclusion, what proof has he that the 
Sadducees prohibited cohabitation and yy nwyd on the Sabbath? 
The author also fails to prove his contention (pp. 48-51, 113) that 


1 For correct interpretation of this passage see Ginzberg, MGW/., LV, 
546-9. 
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the Zadokite sect and the Sadducees rejected the law of vow- 
annulment (p. 16, line 8, of the /vagments refers most likely to 
mAyiaw, which also, according to ‘Now na, cannot be annulled ; 
Nedarim 28 a).? Leszynsky errs also in his assertion that pyow 
ΡΥ Π did not favour the making of vows (p. 49 ; see also Geiger, 
Urschrift, 31-2 ; Weiss, Dor, I, 81); sndox xd ‘py surely refers 
to xDD “2 only, since OWN is offered in case of NODIW 7) 
(Num. 6.12). Nor is there any indication that the Zadokite sect 
prohibited the taking of oaths, as our author claims (pp. 156-7). 
Even the Essenes refrained only from oaths wherein the Holy 
Name is employed (Josephus, Wars, II, 8, 6). The author is also 
wrong in his assertion (pp. 76-7, 216-17, 240) that the Sadducees, 
like the early Samaritans, referred the law of levirate marriage 
to the betrothed only. See Revel, Kavaite Halakah, 38° That 
the Sadducees extended their literalism to /ex ‘¢alionis, as our 
author believes (pp. 80, 240), is very unlikely. The sources know 
nothing about it, except the Scholion of Megillat Taanit (chap. 4), 
but Geiger (Urschrift, 148), Rapaport (nN) midw a5, 1 5), and 
Wellhausen (Die Sadduzder u. Pharisier, Griefswald, 1874, 
62) rightly deny to this report any historical basis. See also 
Karaite Halakah (pp. 56-7). Nor is it likely that the Sadducees 
of Book of Jubilees prohibited cohabitation during 7770 "72° of 
nwbyy (pp. 74, 215). See Wreschner, Samaritanische Traditionen, 
34; Schwartz, Die Controversen der Schammaiten u. Hilleliten, 
94; 1d., Moses ὁ. Maimon, I, 354. That the Sadducees, like the 


2 The limitation imposed by the sect on the right of father and husband 
to annul vows agrees with tradition. See Nedarim 11, 1, and Sifra ad loc. 
xin na “yayd ἘΝ (p. 16, 1, 11) most likely refers to m5 aw ODT. 

3 The statement of Book of Jubilees quoted by the author (p 217) proves 
nothing. It is an attempt to account for God’s wrath against Er ; see Ps-Jon, 
Gen. 38. 7, and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Judah το. 2-3, and 
Yebamot 34 b. 

+ Book of Jubilees 3. 10-15 attempts to explain the law of Lev. 2. 2-15, 
and from ver. 13 the opposite may be inferred, namely, that the Book of 
Jubilees, like Tradition, considers the nid) during ΠΛ 5 as a DY Sap. 
Moreover, if the difference between the Pharisees and Sadducees on the laws 
of Niddah (Niddah 4. 2; Tosefta, ibid. 5. 2) was concerning AN "2", the 
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Zadokite Fragments, prohibited polygamy (pp.144-245), is nowhere 
mentioned. The Karaites, the spiritual heirs of the Sadducees 
according to Leszynsky, did not prohibit polygamy, but restricted 
it to the extent that the marriage to the second wife must not 
interfere with the duties to the first wife. See Karaite Halakah, 
46.5 Leszynsky is also mistaken in his assertion that the Zadokite 
sect prohibits the use of honey (pp. 38 ff.). He overlooked (p. 40) 
Judg. 14. 8, 9, where w35 surely means ‘bee-honey’. Even the 
Karaites, many of whom prohibit the use of eggs, as "ΠΠ jd ΔΕ." 
(Haddasi 3”3x, Alph. 232, 308), permit the use of honey; see 
Anan, mynn 1D, ed. Harkavy, 3. The several parallels pointed 
out by the author between the practices of the Zadokite sect and 
that of the Essenes (pp. 148, 150, 153, 155-9) are interesting. 
Our meagre knowledge about the Essenes makes it impossible 
to be certain about anything concerning them. In fact, the only 
objection to the Essene origin of the Zadokite Fragments (and 
there is much for it) is that they offered animal sacrifices (see 
Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, ΤΙ, 790); but the Essenes 
themselves most likely did not altogether reject animal offerings 
(see Schiirer, Geschichte, I1*, 663, 674 ; Leszynsky, zdid.,150). But 
what the author does not make clear is how these parallels support 
his view that the Fragments are of Sadducean origin. Our author 
also points out, in proof of his theory of the Sadducean origin 
of the Avagmentzs, that among this sect the priests were exalted, 
and that the Messiah was expected to be ‘of Aaron and Israel’. 
The exclusive position of the priests in this sect is, however, 
merely a presumption. The regard for them may have been due 
to the fact that they were among the founders of the sect (1, 7; 
4, 2-3; 6, 2-3), and perhaps they were also the majority of the 
emigrants to Damascus. : 


Sadducees holding to the stricter view (pp. 73-4), why did the high priest 
(Tos., ibid. 5,3; Ὁ, ibid. 33 Ὁ; quoted by Leszynsky, p. 73) fear that he 
might become unclean by contact with the Sadducean woman ? 

° Nor is it likely that the Book of Jubilees prohibited polygamy, as our 
author thinks (p. 215). Book of Jubilees 19. 11 attempts to explain why 
Abraham did not take Hagar back. See Β. Beer, Leben Abrahams, Leipzig, 
1859, 83 and 198, ἢ. 9, 904. 
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Our author establishes the rule that all apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical works in which (1) the priests are exalted and 
the Messiah is expected to be from priestly lineage, (2) in which 
the resurrection of the body is rejected, or (3) in which anti- 
rabbinic laws are found, are Sadducean works (p. 169). Ecclesiastes, 
in which resurrection is denied (3, 18 ff.), is, therefore, a Sadducean 
work (171 ff.; see also Gratz, Koheleth, 1871, 30); so also is 
Ecclesiasticus, since it makes no mention of resurrection (172 ff. ; 
see Geiger, ZDMG., XII, 536). The author of 1 Macc. was also 
a Sadducee (175 ff.; so also Geiger, Urschrift, 206 ff.). 

By the magic of this rule most of the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha are converted by our author into Sadducean works. 
The Book of Jubilees, the keynote of which is the supremacy 
and everlastingness of the Law and the duty of its scrupulous 
observance, and which contains a developed angelology and 
demonology, is, according to our author (pp. 179-237), the work 
of a Sadducee, its purpose being the advocacy of a change from 
a lunar to a solar year (pp. 190 ff.). The calendar of the Book of 
Jubilees is a problem still unsolved. Epstein (RE 7, XXII, ro ff.) 
has shown that it presupposes a civil and an ecclesiastical year of 
364 days. Our author believes that the year according to the 
Book of Jubilees consisted of fifty-two weeks divided into twelve 
months, eight of which consisted of four weeks and four of five 
_weeks each. By this Leszynsky proves that the Book of Jubilees 
is of Sadducean origin. But granted that the calendar of the Book 
of Jubilees is a solar one, what proof is there that the Sadducees 
ever advocated a solar calendar? See Poznaiisky, RE ΤΙΣ 
(1905), 19-20. 

The Book of Jubilees deviates from Tradition in the interpre- 
tation of several Biblical laws, particularly in that of Sabbath and 
paschal lamb. But in order to prove by these deviations from 
Tradition the Sadducean authorship of the Book of Jubilees, as 
our author does, is it not necessary to show that the Sadducees held 
views similar to these laws of the Book of Jubilees in order to prove 
by the anti-rabbinic laws of the Book of Jubilees its Sadducean 
origin? This our author fails to do. In general, anti-rabbinic 
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laws in Jewish works of the Greek and Roman period do not 
necessarily imply Sadducean authorship. Pharisaic Judaism of 
that time was not entirely uniform and of one opinion on all 
minor questions of religious practice. At that time there was 
Alexandrian Jewry with its Onias Temple and its own ritual, and 
there were the Essenes. The Essene origin of Book of Jubilees 
is not unlikely. See Jellinek, Ueber das Buch der Jubilien, 1855 ; 
A. Epstein, swan wd, IX—XI. 

The following may be given in illustration of our author's 
mode of argumentation and of reasoning in a circle. 

Book of Jubilees fails to mention the law of "1 nd*D8 on 
Passover night (Exod. 12. 8), nor is it mentioned in the last 
Passover supper of Jesus. The Sadducean interpretation of the 
laws was followed by Jesus, our author thinks (see below). “1199 
was not used by Jesus because the Sadducees, whom he followed, 
interpreted o 71 ὃν (ébid.) to mean ‘wine’.’ As Book of Jubilees 
does not mention the use of “2, its author must needs be 
a Sadducee (pp. 206-11) ! 

Pp. 212, 239. Book of Jubilees 21. 17 is, as is evident from 
the context, only a further admonition to obey the law (Lev. 17. 13) 
to cover all blood. That Book of Jubilees prohibited also the 
blood of locusts and fish, as our author thinks (oc. cé¢.), is unlikely. 
See Kohler, American Journal of Theology, 1911, 427." 

The Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, too, is of Sadducean 
origin, according to our author (pp. 237-53). The Zestaments 
are, our author believes, a call for peace by the Sadducees to 
the Pharisees. The original author of the Testaments exalted 
the priests and expected a Messiah of the tribe of Levi (Reuben 
6. 7-13; Levi 8.14; 18.2ff.). It was interpolated by a Pharisee, 


6 It is interesting to note that neither is unleavened bread mentioned 
as having been eaten at the last supper of Jesus. This is in accordance with 
tradition. Mekilta, B. 6; see Chwolson, Das letste Passamahl, 55: ΓΝ 
ADA NN PID PX Wd. 

7 Nor did all the Karaites prohibit it. See M. Lorge, Speisegesetze der 
Karier, Berlin, 1907, 16; comp. also Mibhar, Lev.12a. Ginzberg, MGW/., 
LVI (1912), 556, end, is to be corrected accordingly. 
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who denounces the state of affairs under the later Maccabees, 
and looks for a Messiah from the house of Judah (Judah 24. 5, 6). 
But is the expectation of a frviest/y Messiah sufficient to prove 
the Sadducean authorship of the Zestaments? Whether the 
Davidic origin of the Messiah was a distinctly Pharisaic doctrine, 
and whether the Sadducees shared the belief in a Messiah or 
taught his priestly origin, are still open questions. In general, 
the idea of an individual Messiah does not loom very large in 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. Ecclesiasticus, Judith, 
Tobit, Baruch, 2 Maccabees and Wisdom of Solomon do not 
mention the belief in an individual Messiah (1 Macc. refers only 
in a general way to the promise given to David). It is possible 
that during the ascendancy of the Maccabees, with whom the 
Sadducees were allied, the expectation of a priestly Messiah was 
taught by some of the latter. The Davidic or priestly origin of 
the Messiah is, therefore, hardly a criterion by which to determine 
the leanings of an author of that period. Leszynsky also ignores 
the fact that resurrection of the body, a distinctly Pharisaic 
doctrine, is taught in the Zestaments (Benjamin το. 6-8), and 
that many of the allusions and references in the Zestaments are 
unintelligible without the knowledge of Talmud and Midrash. 
Its demonology, e. g. Beliar, is certainly not of Sadducean origin. 
Nor is its advocacy of temperance and total abstinence (Judah 
. 14. 1-3; τό. 2-3, and elsewhere) a Sadducean teaching. See 
Josephus, Azz, XIII, το, 6; XVIII, 1, 4; Adbot di R. Nathan, 
ch. 5, version A, ed. Schechter, p. 26. To ascribe, therefore, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and their lofty teachings to 
the Sadducees 15 entirely unjustifiable. 

1 Enoch is also, according to our author, a Sadducean work 
(pp. 253-67), the purpose of which was to bring about a change 
in the calendar from a lunar to a solar year. The calendar is 
the point around which most Jewish heresies revolve. The 
calendar of 1 Enoch is even more complex than that of the 
Book of Jubilees (see Geiger, /iid. Zeitsch. fiir Leben τε. Wissen- 
schaft, 111 (1864-5), 201-3; Epstein, pn ny27pp, 8). But, 
as stated above, what proof is there that the Sadducees advocated 
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asolar year? Part V of 1 Enoch is distinctly Pharisaic (p. 262 ff.). 
It is now the generally accepted view that 1 Enoch is composed 
of several originally independent books, and is ‘the remnant of 
a large literature which once revolved around Enoch’. We, 
therefore, find in it conflicting views concerning the Messiah, final 
judgement, resurrection, and future life. Moreover, resurrection 
of the body, an anti-Sadducean doctrine, is taught throughout 
the 1 Enoch (e.g. 51. 1). To ascribe it to a Sadducean author 
because of its opposition to the established lunar calendar is, 
therefore, entirely unjustifiable. 

Assumption of Moses is also a Sadducean work, according to 
our author (pp. 267-75). It is hard to understand why the author 
believes (p. 269) that Assumption 5. 4 is directed against the 
Pharisees. ‘Who are not priests but slaves’ in this verse refers, 
as was already pointed out by F. Rosenthal, Vier apokryphische 
Biicher, Leipzig, 1885, 38, most likely to Menelaus. The hostility 
of the author of Assumption of Moses to the Maccabees (6. 1b) 
is sufficient proof that he was mot a Sadducee. I fail to find 
‘These are their teachers’ quoted by our author (oc. cit.). Do not 
the words ‘They shall assuredly work iniquities in the holy of 
holies’ (doc. cit. ; see idid., p. 270) refer to the later Maccabees? 

According to Leszynsky, Jesus too was a Sadducee. Like the 
latter, he fully recognized the validity of the Biblical laws, but 
rejected zz ¢ofo the Oral Law, the work of the Pharisees. He, 
therefore, rejected the Pharisaic laws of no ΠΡῚΝ) (Mark 7. 5 and 
parallels) and prayer (7d. 12. 40 and parallels). Of the story 
containing the rejection by Jesus of the id/ical laws concerning 
forbidden food (Mark 7. 14-23 and parallels), only ver. 15 is, 
according to Leszynsky, the authentic utterance of Jesus. By 
‘what goes out from your mouth makes unclean’ Jesus meant 
bathing after »a"¥ ΠΝ (pp. 228-91)! Our author refers to 
several unimportant parallels between the sayings of Jesus and 
the Zadokite Fragments as proof that Jesus followed the Sadducees. 
But the Sadducean origin of these /vagments is still to be proved 
(see above). The contradictory statements in the Synoptic Gospels 
concerning many of Jesus’ utterances and actions make it possible 
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to attribute to Jesus, with an equal degree of plausibility, diame- 
trically opposite views. But how does Leszynsky explain the 
fact that Jesus accepted the anti-Sadducean doctrine of resur- 
rection of the body and in many ways antagonized the Sadducees 
(Mark r2. 18 ff. and parallels)? The trial and sentence of Jesus 
was brought about, according to Luke 22. 66 ff. and parallels, by 
the priestly authorities and by the Sanhedrin which was then 
in the hands of the Sadducees, the high priest Caiaphas and his 
followers. On the other hand, Jesus ate at the house of a Pharisee 
(Luke 7. 36), and was warned by a Pharisee of the danger that 
menaced him (7é/d. 13. 31). R. Gamaliel, a Pharisee, indeed, 
defended the Apostles against the Sadducees (Acts 34. 35 ff.). 
In 58 c. Ε- Pharisaic scholars defended Paul against the Sadducees 
(Acts 23. 9), and four years later a deputation of Pharisaic 
scholars complained to Agrippa II of James’s execution (Josephus, 
Ant., XX, 9,1). Moreover, it is now generally conceded that the 
strictures of Jesus (Matt. 23. 2 ff.) were directed against a certain 
class of Pharisees whose hypocrisy is attacked as vigorously in 
the Talmud as by Jesus himself, and that /a¢er views concerning 
the Pharisees, coloured statements about the life of Jesus, caused 
the substitution of ‘ Pharisee’ for ‘scribe’ in several of the sayings 
of Jesus. The view of Leszynsky, therefore, concerning the 
relation of Jesus to the Sadducees and the Pharisees will hardly 
. be accepted by New Testament scholars. Our author believes 
that Jesus in prohibiting divorce except in case of adultery 
(Matt. 5. 31 ff.; 19. 3 ff.; according to Mark το. τὶ he prohibited 
divorce absolutely) follows the Sadducees. But where is the 
proof that the Sadducees prohibit divorce ἢ ὃ 

Few of the many hypotheses of Leszynsky carry conviction. 


8 Nor is it likely that Jesus derived this view from Deut. 24. 1, taking 
737 nny to mean adultery (p. 294). Leszynsky contends that the early 
followers of Jesus were Sadducees, and that many laws of the early Church, 
e.g. the celebration of Pentecost on Sabbath and the prohibition against 
marrying a niece, go back to Sadducean views (pp. 298, 301-2). This was 
already suggested by Chwolson, Beitrige sur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Judenthums, Leipzig, 1910, to ff., but the proof is still lacking. 
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Thus few will agree with him that the Pharisees received this 
designation by their method of interpreting the Law (Ὁ ἽΒ =‘to 
interpret’; 27 ff.; 107); that pry? means ‘honey’ (38 ff.); Ὁ) by 
in Exod. 12. 8 =‘ wine’ (207 ff.) ; q005 in the famous Mishnah 
Hagigah 2. 2 refers to the support of traditional laws by references 
and ΓΌΟΝ from the Bible. The work, however, contains many 
interesting and stimulating suggestions, and shows erudition and 
a wide acquaintance with the Apocryphal literature. The style 
throughout is attractive and forcible. The index and table of 
contents at the end of the book are useful. The author also 
devotes a few pages to inconsequential criticism of Prof. Ginzberg’s 
interpretation of several passages of the Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work which appeared in the ZGW7,, 1911. 

The results which were obtained by the author in this large 
work were embodied by him in a small popular volume, ‘ Pharisier 
und Sadduzier’ (Volksschriften iiber die Jiidische Religion, hgb. 
von J. Ziegler, 1. Jahrg., 2. Heft), Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 
1912, pp. 70. Noteworthy in this little work is the author’s 
spirited defence of Pharisaism (pp. 7, 69). 


New York City.  — BERNARD REVEL. 


JASEROW'S ‘CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSY τοῖον 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Lts Remains, Language, 
Listory, Religion, Commerce, Law, Art, and Literature. By 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lipprncotr Company, 1915. pp. xxv+515, with Map 
and 164 Illustrations. 


A LARGE volume is required to cover the whole ground of 
Assyriology which has ramifications in many directions. It is not 
a simple task to assimilate the results attained by specialists in 
all the branches of this science and to present them in a form 
attractive to the general reader, for whom the present volume 
is primarily intended. This difficulty explains why ‘this is the 
first time that the attempt has been made on a somewhat large 
scale to cover the entire subject of Babylonian-Assyrian civilization 
for the English reader’. And, with all due regard to the great 
merits of other scholars, we may say that there are not many 
.so capable for the execution of such a difficult enterprise as the 
author of this book. It is indeed a striking and delightful work, 
popular in the best sense of the term, and it contains the most 
recent results of research in Assyriological studies. Its perusal 
will therefore be useful not only for the general reader interested 
in the civilization of a region where tradition places the cradle 
of the human race, but also for the student of the Bible, as it 
calls his attention to most recent opinions on a variety of subjects 
which have an important bearing upon many biblical problems. 
The liberal use which has been made of illustrations greatly 
contributes to the clearer setting forth of the results. 

The book consists of eight chapters, the first of which 
contains the story of the excavations at Babylonian and Assyrian 
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sites. It surveys the work done by explorers and excavators 
in the past hundred years intervening between the first efforts 
inaugurated, on a very small scale, by Claudius James Rich and 
the present date. The story is told without troubling the reader 
with too any details, but with due regard to the merits of each 
one of the pioneers to whom the world owes a lasting debt. 
Those who desire fuller information on this subject are recom- 
mended to the new edition of Rogers’s History of Babylonia and 
Assyria (1915), which contains a charmingly written and detailed 
account of these matters. The second chapter gives the story 
of the decipherment of the cuneiform scripts. It illustrates 
lucidly the course of the decipherment of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions with the aid of reproduction and selection of cuneiform 
signs and combination of such signs into words, in order to make 
clear to the reader how it was possible to find a key to the reading 
of the puzzling combinations of wedges which became the medium 
of written expression in the Euphrates valley. 

The third chapter contains a general outline of the History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, from the oldest times of which we 
possess records down to the Persian period. Of special interest 
is the part which deals with the early Babylonian history, since 
it is largely based on contemporary records which have been 
published in recent years. As far as the details are concerned, 
there are several points to which we take exception. The author 
assigns to the overthrow of Lugal-zaggisi the approximate date 
of 2675 B.c.E., and accordingly dates the dynasty of Sargon of 
Akkad, which lasted 197 years, about 2675-2475. This date 
is highly improbable, if we accept with the author, as is now 
generally done, the date 2123-2081 B.c.E. for the reign of 
Hammurabi, based on Kugler’s calculations. We see that the 
Dynastic Lists of Nippur assign to the dynasty of Sargon 197 
years, to the rule of Gutium 125, to the dynasty of Ur, founded 
by Ur-engur, 117, and to the dynasty of Isin 225. The rule of 
Gutium was preceded by a dynasty of Uruk, which overthrew 
the Sargon dynasty. The downfall of the dynasty of Isin occurred 
in all probability in the year of Hammurabi’s accession, if not 
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three years earlier. Now we have not the least reason to doubt 
the accuracy of these dates, or to assume that the reigns of these 
dynasties overlapped one another. We further learn from another 
source that the rule of Gutium was terminated by Utu-hegal, 
the founder of a new dynasty of Uruk. If we allow for the latter 
a period of about thirty years, as indeed the author does, we find 
that about 700 years, if not more, must have intervened between 
the accession of Sargon and that of Hammurabi, and we ought 
to assign to the former 2800 at least, as an approximate date. 
Furthermore, while the author fixes the overthrow of Sargon’s 
dynasty in the year 2475 (p. 137), he places Gudea approximately 
at 2450 (p. 138). He assigns the same date to the Ur dynasty 
(p.140). But it is hardly possible that the reign of Gudea and 
the establishment of the Ur dynasty, which are quite correctly 
dated by the author, should have been separated from Sargon’s 
dynasty by the short interval of twenty-five years. Moreover, on 
these points the author seems to contradict himself. He places 
the invasion of the Guti after Lagash had reached its climax under 
Gudea, and observes: ‘For a period of about fifty years a Guti 
dynasty actually occupied the throne, presumably choosing Uruk 
as the seat of residence’ (p. 138); ‘Utu-hegal ... succeeds in 
driving the Guti out of the country’ (p. 139); ‘30 years after 
Utu-hegal’s accession Ur-engur succeeds in making Ur once more 
the capital of a united Sumerian kingdom’ (p. 140). Thus 
a period of more than eighty years must have intervened between 
Gudea and the Ur dynasty. However, as far as I can see, the 
rule of Gutium must be placed about 2600-2475, the reign of 
Utu-hegal about 2475-2450. Gudea was in all probability 
a contemporary of the latter and of Ur-engur, the founder of the 
Ur dynasty. I was also surprised to find that, notwithstanding 
that the date of 2675 was assigned by the author to the overthrow 
of Lugal-zaggisi, he gives to Urukagina, who was in turn over- 
thrown by the latter, the approximate date of 2800 B.C.E. (p. 130). 
This date does not seem to be a misprint, as from Eannatum, 
whom the author dates about 2920, to Urukagina could not have 
been more than 120 years. And even this figure is most likely 
VOL. VII. Gg 
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too high, as Urukagina was the immediate successor of Lugal-anda, 
who succeeded his father Enlitarsi. The latter had been chief 
priest of Ningirsu under the reign of Entemena, the nephew of 
Eannatum. 

The author being generally recognized as an authority on all 
matters pertaining to the Babylonian and Assyrian religion, and 
thus quite at home in this special department, it is natural that 
the chief value of the book should lie in the fourth and fifth 
chapters, which deal with the Babylonian and Assyrian gods, 
cults and temples. The sixth chapter, entitled Commerce and 
Law, discusses chiefly the Code of Hammurabi; the seventh 
describes Babylonian-Assyrian art; and the last chapter gives 
specimens of Babylonian-Assyrian literature, such as the stories 
of Creation and Deluge, prayers, penitential psalms, &c. 

The author has certainly, as a whole, carried through his task 
admirably. But there is still one important point that ought not 
to be left undiscussed. The author holds with Eduard Meyer 
that the Semites were the first to arrive in the Euphrates valley, 
and makes this view the starting-point for his treatment of 
Babylonian-Assyrian history and religion. Now this view is based 
upon the fact that the Sumerians in the earlier historical periods 
frequently represented their gods with abundant hair and long 
beards, while the Sumerians themselves shaved their own heads 
and faces. It has been found also that the garments in which 
the gods are represented do not resemble those worn by con- 
temporary Sumerians. Seeing that man forms his god in his own 
image, it is surprising that the gods of the Sumerians should not 
have been of their own type. Owing to this phenomenon, 
Eduard Meyer maintains that the Semites and their gods had 
been in the country before the Sumerians came upon the scene. 
He regards the Semites at this period as settled throughout the 
country, and being a primitive and uncultured people, possessed 
only of sufficient knowledge to embody the figures of their gods 
in rude images of stone and clay. The Sumerians who invaded 
the country settled in the south and drove the Semites northward, 
and took over from them the ancient centres of their cult. 
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However, were the Semites the only people in the universe 
whom nature endowed with hair and beard? We should think 
that primitive man everywhere let his hair and beard grow freely. 
Hence is it not more reasonable to assume that the Sumerians 
retained the primitive cult-images dating from a period when the 
Sumerians themselves had worn long hair and long beards? 
The garments of these Sumerian gods have little in common 
with the Semitic plaid. If the Semites had been the earliest 
settlers of Babylonia, we should find abundant traces of Semitic 
influence in the earliest Sumerian inscriptions. But, as a matter 
of fact, no Semiticism occurs in any text from the period of 
Ur-Nina down to that of Lugal-zaggisi, who left a Semitic inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of a single doubtful word, dam-ha-ra, 
on the stele of Entemena, and that belongs to a time when the 
Semites had already been in the country for a long period. If 
the Sumerians had retained the cult-images of the Semites, owing 
to their sacred character, would they not have retained, in a few 
instances at least, their former names as well ? 

Now it must be admitted that the author does not fully 
concur with the view of Eduard Meyer. The latter is always 
reluctant to give credit to Semites for their contributions to the 
progress of the human race, if historical facts do not absolutely 
demand it and there is some way of evading such a judgement. 
-The author assumes that the Sumerians had brought a certain 
degree of culture with them, which through contact with the 
Akkadian population was further stimulated and modified until 
it acquired the traits distinguishing it at the period we obtain our 
earliest glimpse of political, social, and religious conditions in 
the Euphrates valley (p. 121). But then how can the author 
explain the absence of traces of Semitic influence in the earliest 
Sumerian texts? [Moreover, for the hybrid character of this 
civilization it is quite irrelevant whether the Sumerians or the 
Semites were the first inhabitants of Babylonia. It is a pre- 
historic problem, and Eduard Meyer’s view does not furnish any 
explanation for the progress of religious thought of the Babylonians 
in historical times, since ‘the mixture of the two factors is so 
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complete that it is no longer possible to specify the features 
contributed by each’ (p. 187). Nor does this view shed light 
upon the political conditions in historical times. 

We may call attention to the fact that Hebrew tradition 
apparently indicates that the first inhabitants of the Euphrates 
valley were non-Semites, and thus confirms the current opinion 
concerning this problem. We are told: ‘And the whole land 
was of one language and one speech. And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar, and they dwelt there’ (Gen. 11. 1, 2). The 
tradition evidently refers to that remote period when there was 
only one language in Babylonia, before it became a bilingual 
country. And it is said that the first inhabitants arrived there 
from the east. If they had been Semites, they would certainly 
have come from the west, the Arabian desert, the original home 
of the Semitic nomads, whence all the Semitic waves came to 
Babylonia in historical times. But there is hardly any room 
for doubt that the Sumerians actually came from the east. In 
accordance with this Hebrew tradition, the Table of Nations 
represents the aborigines of Babylonia as non-Semites (Gen. 
το. 8-11). 

Jacos HoscHANDER. 

Drepsie College. 


JORDAN’S ‘COMPARATIVE RELIGION’ 


Comparative Religion: Its Adjuncts and Allies. By Louis HENRY 
Jorpan, B.D. (Edin.). London: Humphrey Milford, 
OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1915. pp. Xxxli+574. 


THE ‘adjuncts and allies’ of comparative religion are anthro- 
pology, ethnology, sociology, archaeology, mythology, philology, 
psychology, and history of religions, and the purpose of the present 
volume is to indicate the relation of these sciences to comparative 
religion, and to point out how, and in how far they are in position 
to promote or retard its progress and development. More 
especially, the author wants to unfold the process by which 
comparative religion, ‘which is destined to become one of the 
leading studies of the future’, is developing into a separate, self- 
reliant and independent science. This he attempts to accomplish 
by a survey of the publications in the cognate and subsidiary 
sciences which appeared all over the world during the four years 
between 910 and 1914, and a critical estimate of the contribu- 
tions made by them towards promoting the growth and greater 
_ Stability of the study of comparative religion. To this end the 
author passes under review some five hundred publications, one 
third of which, consisting of the more important books, is 
separately examined and discussed, while the others are grouped 
under the heading, ‘Supplementary volumes’, giving names of 
authors, titles, and place and date of publication. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, entitled 
‘Avenues of Approach’ (pp. 1-322), examines the works in the 
eight disciplines enumerated above. All these studies engage 
more or less in investigations which throw light upon religion, 
but not one of them concentrates its attention upon the facts 
of religion. They merely furnish comparative religion with the 
raw material, as it were. History of religions, which is frequently 
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‘confounded’ with comparative religion, is the ‘immediate pre- 
cursor, the logical starting-point, and the vestibule’ of comparative 
religion. The difference between them, however, is that the 
former concerns itself with the facts, the latter is in search of 
the laws and the hidden relationships of the facts, and seeks 
to give a coherent and consistent account of the result and the 
operation of those laws. 

Part II, headed ‘The Transition’ (pp. 325-506), discusses : 

(1) The evolution of the scientific method ; 
(2) Apologetic treatises ; 
(3) Translations of representative portions of sacred texts ; 
(4) Transactions of Congresses and learned societies ; 
(5) Encyclopedias, periodical literature, special works, &c. ; 
and 
(6) Centres of subsidiary study: Schools of religions and 
museums. 
The books examined in this group are an advance on those of 
Part I inasmuch as they ‘embody, in varying degrees, actual 
specimens of comparative religion’. 

Part III, ‘Comparative religion’ (pp. 507-522), summarizes 
the results and the value of the contributions of the subsidiary 
sciences to comparative religion, consisting (1) in restricting its 
area, and (2) in determining its legitimate scope. 

The author is a veteran worker in the field of comparative 
religion. He has written three former volumes on the subject 
and three more are to follow, besides issuing a quadrennial 
publication under the title of ‘Comparative Religion: A survey 
of its recent literature’. But he has the enthusiasm, emphasis 
and insistence of ἃ pioneer and discoverer. His endless reitera- 
tion of the assertion of the separateness and distinctiveness of 
comparative religion from all other sciences, and his aggressive 
defence of the sovereign independence and ‘ indefeasible authority’ 
of this ‘new science’, the ‘science of the twentieth century’, the 
‘science of the future’, is somewhat of a waste of munitions. 
There have been ‘comparativists’ with us for some time. But 
he also has some pertinent and suggestive remarks worthy of 
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consideration by those engaged in the study of mankind: ‘The 
important fact about the human race is not that it has cherished 
all the irrational and debasing superstitions registered in Zhe 
Golden Bough, but that it has, in the main, transmuted and 
transformed them’ (p. 8). ‘It may be a despicable thing to 
sneer at another man’s faith; but it is equally bad form, and it 
exhibits equally bad judgement, to overpraise one’s own’ (p. 369). 
‘Which religion is “the best”, absolutely considered, is a problem 
which no man need ever hope to solve; the solution lies far 
beyond his reach’ (p. 369). ‘It is not more a mistake to declare 
that this new science [comparative religion] reveals the equal 
futility of all religions than to affirm that it provides an un- 
answerable demonstration of the pre-eminence of (say) the 
Christian religion’ (p. 372). 

But the chief value of this volume lies in the classified 
bibliography which will be found very serviceable by all who are 
in one way or another interested in the study of religions. At 
the same time this array of publications presents an impressive 
view of the many-sidedness of religion and of the infinitude 
of tangents at which it touches human life. 

A carefully-prepared index of authors, bibliographies and 
subjects, filling fifty-two pages, renders the book easy and con- 
venient for reference. 

I. M. CASANOWICZ. 


United States National Museum. 


KRETZMAN’S ‘EDUCATION AMONG THE JEWS’ 


Education among the Jews, from the earliest times to the end of 
the Talmudic period, A.D. 500. By Pau, E. KRETZMAN, 
Ph.D. Boston: RicHarp G. BapcER; Toronto: The 
Corp CiarK Co., Limited. pp. 98. 


Tus booklet consists of seven chapters, treating of seven 
consecutive periods of Jewish history, beginning with the earliest 
times (before the Flood), and ending with the Talmudic period. 
Each chapter first gives a historical réswmé of the period, and 
then discusses the status of education during the same period, 
based chiefly upon detached sentences and quotations from the 
Bible and other writings. In his preface, the author ‘ proudly 
confesses his absolute rejection of all scientific criticism of the 
Bible’. While one may sympathize with such a point of view, 
one will hesitate to accept deductions based upon it as scienti- 
fically reliable. The most conservative student of the Bible 
cannot afford now to shut his eyes entirely to the work accom- 

plished by Bible critics during the past century, if he would 
produce a work that lays claim to scientific accuracy. 

Our author, however, is deficient not only in critical acumen, 
but also in the knowledge of historical facts. ‘This is especially 
evident in his treatment of the period of the second common- 
wealth. He entirely fails to appreciate the work of Ezra, and he 
does not even mention the activities of the scribes and their 
tremendous influence on the course of Jewish education. ‘The 
following quotation is characteristic of the manner in which our 
author deals with weighty problems of Jewish history: ‘“ At 
this time there were three sects among the Jews”, relates 
Josephus, ‘‘the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes”. ‘This 
remark is significant, because it shows a high development of 
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learning among the Jews at that time.’ In dismissing the activi- 
ties of the sects in Jewry and their influence on the cultural life 
of the Jews with this brief quotation from Josephus, the author 
condemns himself and his work to speedy oblivion. 

The last one-third of the book is devoted to the treatment of 
the status of education during the Talmudic period. Although 
this period has been treated more or less adequately in severai 
monographs, our author did not take the trouble to consult 
them, but instead went for information to a few popular treatises 
on the Talmud, as Peters’s ‘ Wit and Wisdom in the Talmud’ and 
Hershon’s ‘Talmudic Miscellany’. Rodkinson’s translation of 
the Talmud was also consulted by him, but even this not with 
any degree of accuracy. Hence, the misstatements and mis- 
translations are often amusing. Explaining the term Megillah, 
used in the law which makes it obligatory upon women to hear 
the reading of the Megillah, the author says that the term ‘ includes 
the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther’, while the term here refers only to the book of Esther. 
In another place, speaking of the Kaddish, our author mentions 
that it was ‘used upon some very solemn occasions’, and that it 
‘was also taught in early youth, and was thought to have great 
power, notably also for preserving from Gehenna’. As a reference 
to this remarkable statement, he mentions ‘Tract Kitzur Sh’eh, 
Hershon, 332, 10’. ‘This is included in his discussion of the 
state of education in the Talmudic period (Sh’eh probably stands 
here for Shalah, the abbreviation for Shene Luhot ha-Berit). The 
references given throughout this chapter are entirely unintelligible 
to the student of the Talmud, since they probably refer to the 
divisions and pagination of Rodkinson’s edition or of Hershon’s 
book, to neither of which conscientious students usually go for 
information. 

It is very unfortunate that this volume is included in a series 
entitled ‘ Library of Educational Methods’, which contains several 
important treatises, thus assuring some degree of authority also 
for this attempt. It is hoped, however, that any one who will 
go to this book for reference will soon recognize that it is a 
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work which offers neither correct information nor even reliable 
translations of quotations. Let us hope that an authoritative and 
scientific presentation of the History of Jewish Education will 
soon be produced, a work that is highly desirable, and that will 
be greatly appreciated not only by students of Jewish history, but 
also by students of education in general. 


Jutius H. GREENSTONE. 
Gratz College, Philadelphia. 
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ATHENAEUM SUBJECT INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS 


The Athenaeum Subject Index to Periodicals, 1915. Issued at the 
request of the Council of the Library Association. Theology 
and Philosophy. London: THE ATHENAEuM, March, 1916. 

Pp: 34- 

EVER since the suspension of Poole’s Index to periodical 
literature a need was felt for the resumption of this branch of 
bibliography so indispensable to students engaged in research. 
For some time Zhe Librarian endeavoured to supply this 
desideratum through a half-yearly ‘Index to Periodicals’ edited 
by Alex. J. Philip; but this Index, probably through lack of 
support, was neither exhaustive nor punctual in appearance. 
Hence the new undertaking of the Council of the Library 
Association is truly welcome to every man interested in biblio- 
graphy. The Athenaeum Index will consist of twelve monthly 
indexes which, at the end of the year, will be consolidated into 
a large annual volume. Both the monthly and annual issues 
_ will be based on the alphabetical subject-headings of the Library 
of Congress, but revised, modified, and extended, and including 
a brief Author Index. ΑἹ] fields of literature from over two 
hundred domestic and foreign periodicals will be represented, 
except serial fiction and pure science which are already being 
indexed by special societies. 

The new Index commenced with the year 1915, and the 
present fascicle on Theology and Philosophy is the eighth part, 
having been preceded by Indexes on Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, Fine Arts and Archaeology, Sports and Games, the 
European War, Science and Technology, Music, and Education, 
The entries in this part number 1031, drawn from 140 journals, 
and distributed under 614 index headings, with many references. 
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As an instance, Bible study and criticism occupies two double- 
column pages with eighty-six entries. Still this list is not 
exhaustive, owing to the exclusion of periodicals published in 
countries at war with Great Britain. This, of course, will be 
remedied at the end of the war. 


JosEPH REIDER. 
Dropsie College. 
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THE RESPONSA OF THE BABYLONIAN 
GEONIM’ AS A SOURCE OF JEWISH 
HISTORY. 


By JAcoB MANN, Jews’ College, London. 


INTRODUCTION. ! 

THE period of the Babylonian Geonim, extending over 
four centuries and a half of great importance for the history 
of the Jews, runs in a parallel line with the rise of the new 
religion of Islam and the wonderful political ascendancy 
of the Arabs. In the time of the earliest Geonim falls the 
Hegira of Muhammed (622 C.E.), and during the whole 
of the Gaonic period (till about 1050 C. E.), the fate of the 
greater part of the Jews was coupled with the vicissitudes 
of the Moslem Empire. We have only to recall to memory 
the importance of such Jewish communities as Bagdad and 
Wasit, Kufa and Basrah, Fustat and Cairo, Kairowan and 


1 LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
1”) = ‘ Responsen der Geonim’, ed. Harkavy, in Studien und Mitteilungen, 
vol. 4, Berlin, 1887. 
V3=D°\8IN MAwN, Vienna, ed. Coronel. 
νη — psn MD wN, Lyck, 1864, ed. Musafia, 
5 =N spn INIT MawN, Mantua (re-edited by Rabbinovitz, Vilna, 
1885). 
22) = IANO MWD "N31, ed. Miller, in the periodical synbn na, vols. 
IV and V (also in a separate reprint). 
P’A=D NTP ODN Niawn, ed. Cassel, Berlin, 1848. 
B77 =D NIN 2 Nipiw}h mab, ed. Miiller, Cracow, 1893. 
VA=NNII ΠῚ INIT MAwN, ed. Wolfensohn, Jerusalem. 
ὙΦ - ΡΣ PY DINIT ΓΦ, ed. Modai, Salonica. 
n’y=nawn “yy DN mawn, ed. Fischl, Leipzig, 1858. 
Ven=pnwer dy nan mawn mada, Parts I and II, ed. Horowitz, 
Frankfort, 1881. [ See over, 
VOL. VII. 457 uh 
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Fez, in order to realize the close connexion between the 
history of the Arabs with that of the Jewry of that period ; 
all these cities were founded by the Arabs during the time 
of their wonderful territorial expansion. What the landing 
of the Arabs in Spain (711 C.E.) meant both for the Jews of 
that country and for Jewry at large is well known. The 
internal history of the Jews of that period is characterized 
by the spread and the general acceptance of Rabbinic 
Judaism as embodied in the Babylonian Talmud and by 
the opposition it was subjected to on the part of the 
sectarians in Israel, especially the Karaites. The greater 
part of our knowledge, scanty and fragmentary as it is, 
about the life of the Jews of that period, is derived from 
the Gaonic responsa. These letters of reply which the 
Geonim, as the recognized leaders of Jewry, sent to their 
correspondents all over the diaspora, comprise the greater 
part of the literary activity of the Geonim ; in other literary 
works this period was far from being prolific, and still 
less productive in historical books. It should be kept in 
mind that even in the chronology of the period, from the 


Geon. 11 = Geonica 11, containing WN TIN Ὁ. DIANA ΓΔ ΠῚ ΠΡΟΣ 
ὮΣΧΏΣ, ed. Ginzberg, New York, 1909. 

JOR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

REJ.= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

Monatsschrift = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums. 

Einleit, = Einleitung in die Responsen der Babylonischen Geonen, by Dr, Joel 
Miller, Berlin, 1891. 

Z{HB. = Zeitschrift fiir Hebriische Bibliographie. 

Gr. V4=Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. V, fourth edition, 1909. 

Sherira’s Letter is quoted according to Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 
vol. I (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, part iv, 1887). 

The dates of the Geonim are given according to the ‘Synchronistic List 
o! the Geonim of Sura and Pumbedita’ by Epstein and Bacher 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia, sub ‘Gaon’. 
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time of the last Amoraim till the end of the Gaonate, we 
would not find our way were it not for such a responsum 
known as the Letter of Sherira.2 In fact, these responsa, 
as far as they are extant, are a real treasure-trove for the 
knowledge of the life of the Jews of that period, especially 
in such points where the information to be obtained from 
external sources entirely fails. The responsa furnish in 
particular ample material for our knowledge of the internal 
life of the Jews: their relations to the authorities and to 
their non-Jewish neighbours, their economic position, their 
communal organization, and their standard of culture and 
morality. All this material has not yet been made use of 
sufficiently ; the Jewish history of that period was rather 
treated as a collection of biographies of the prominent 
spiritual and communal leaders. Important as this aspect 
of historical treatment is, the life of the people as 
a whole is of sufficient importance to be investigated and 
understood. In this treatise therefore the latter course of 
historical investigation will chiefly be followed. 

In the following pages the responsa of the Babylonian 
Geonim only are considered, so that the general results 
obtained can hardly claim to be exhaustive and complete. 
In using the responsa for the purpose of reconstructing 
history great care has to be exercised. These responsa, 
when sent by the heads of the two great Babylonian 
Academies, had formal headings and conclusions,’ according 


2 Likewise the report of Nathan the Babylonian about the installation 
of the exilarch (in Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chronicles, I1=Neub. II, 83-5) is 
quoted by Ibn Verga in his Shebet Jehuda, No. 42, as found in ‘ the responsa 
of early Geonim’ (D°J/N7 DISA MAwNa3). 

3 Some concluding phrases of the responsa are similar to those of the 
Muhammedan Fetwas, see Goldziher, ZDMG., LIII, 645-52 and Miller, 
Vienna Oniental Journal, X1V, 171. 
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to the fashion of that age, in which the dates of composi- 
tion as well as the names of the correspondents and the 
positions they held in their communities were mentioned. 
Unfortunately in most responsa at our disposal these 
formalities were not preserved. The several collectors of 
these responsa were chiefly anxious about the preservation 
of the Halakic decisions of the Geonim, and everything 
else was regarded as superfluous and was accordingly 
omitted. For the same sake of brevity the letters of question 
which the correspondents addressed to the Geonim are in 
most cases either abridged or not extant.4 Thus it results 
that in many cases the names of the Geonim are not 
mentioned at all, or there are differences in the various 
collections as regards the authors of the responsa, especially 
when they deal with similar cases. In a still less degree 
have the names of the correspondents, their places of 
residence, and the dates of composition been preserved. 
As a result, it is often very difficult to fix the place and 
the time of an event or custom we learn from the responsa. 
Similarly only on rare occasions are the names of the 
parties concerned given in the responsa. The men are 
called as a rule by the names of the twelve tribes in the 
order given in the Pentateuch, e.g. Reuben, Simeon, &c., 
or they assume other Biblical names; whereas the women 
are named after Jacob’s wives, Leah, Rachel, &c. (cp. e.g. 
p’3, No. 132). Likewise it is difficult to ascertain the 
amounts of money invested in partnerships or in other 
business transactions. When copying the responsa, the 


4 Cp.e.g. O03, No. 153: NPI ΠΥ͂ΟΝ pW > ὙΦ pyow ΓΌΝΟΣ 
}syn b>) V2 NW, where reference was made in the complete form of 
question to an historic evcnt concerning the Jews, as the answer of the 
Rabbi or Gaon shows, 
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scribes usually used the Talmudic expressions: 100 Minae 
(739 AND) or Too denarii (1) ) AND, cp. e.g. 1”n, No. 49). 
The expression ὉΠ ΤΣ is used for any country to be 
reached by sea from the place of the correspondent. 

As regards such responsa, the place of destination of 
which is unknown, it may be argued that they were sent 
to communities distant from the academies. For the 
nearer communities there was no need for written answers ; 
the scholars and the disciples that visited the two Acade- 
mies during the large gatherings in the Kallah-months,® 
hailing from the various communities around the academies, 
brought with them theoretical as well as practical questions 
and received the required answers orally from the Geonim. 
Only the distant communities in Persia, and especially 
those outside Babylon, sent written questions, for which 
written answers were required. Thus there actually exist 
responsa to the distant community of Basrah at the Persian 
Gulf, as will be shown later. R. Hai Gaon in a responsum 
to Kairowan (in Or Zarua, II, § 432, p. 177) mentions that 
the Halakhas of R. Yehudai Geon were known in Babylon 
only a hundred years after his death, when Jewish captives 
fgom Christian countries brought them to Babylon (cp. 
Epstein on the Halakot Gedolot (3"n), p. 21, and also Eppen- 
stein, MWonatsschrift, 1911, 732, note 1). This shows that 


5 Cp. also the interesting remarks by the correspondent in WN" 5. ΓΦ’, 
No. 114 (cited in ΡΠ ΓΖ, I, 115 ff.), about the collections of Gaonic 
Responsa: 0752 INS 2. by ΓΝ JIS MAYWNAV 13d TN nbyo xd) 
nsp yon) ΠῚ OY jms DP Ny TWh IWAN jA2 5222) jd Maw 
a by OMMDwWNI M7 DISD 7A DO moya τον ἘΠ ΙΣΤ 
33 DAS OND Pw IS ANNA ANN On mn 2/8) NNN. 

6 Cp, the description in the report of Nathan the Babylonian (in Neub., 
Il, 87-8). See also 3, No. 3r2: ΠῚΠ poya maban 5y3 ans boy 
νον NOD WINT PNM I nN ὭΣΠΠ ἸΌΝ wd Tam. 
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these decisions of R. Yehudai were originally sent to con- 
gregations abroad. We find further R. Hai having no 
knowledge of responsa of his predecessors which his corre- 
spondents from foreign countries quote (see 7”3 Nos. 80, 
260, 376, and 383). All this proves that most of the 
extant responsa were sent to communities distant from the 
academies. (About the various collections of the responsa 
see Miiller, Zzvlezt., chs. 1-13.)" 


I. THE JEWRIES OF THE DIASPORA AND THEIR RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE BABYLONIAN GEONIM. 


The influence of the Geonim extended over a wide 
field, Babylon, Asia Minor, the countries around the 
Mediterranean, including even France and Germany, are 
all represented in the great number of responsa the Geonim 
sent to their correspondents all over the Diaspora. From 
these letters of the Geonim we learn either of the existence 
of Jewish communities in the above countries, or we obtain 
new information about those that are already known from 
other sources. There converged at Sura and Pumbedita, as 


7 Most of the responsa contained in the collection which forms a part of 
Brit. Mus. Add. 26,977 (see Margoliouth, Catalogue, 11, No. 566, and ep. 
Marx, Z/HB., XIII, 172) are the same as found in by, though the order is 
somewhat different.—Of more interest is Brit. Mus. Add. 27,181 (see 
Margoliouth, 7c, No. 565) containing extensive extracts from Juda 
Albarceloni’s }11 ΒΟ, a part of which formed NOW “Ὁ from which 
considerable extracts are also to be found in the MS.; Halberstam’s 
edition of MIYP3 sndynad ΠῚ “8 (1898), from Bodl. 890%, should be 
compared with these extracts. As is the case with the other writings of 
Barceloni, the Gaonic responsa as well as those of Alfasi have been fully 
cited in this 7 “Ὁ. Several of these responsa are not to be found in the 
other collections. 
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it were, connecting links from all the various communities, 
which transmitted on the one hand instruction and spiritual 
guidance from both those centres of Jewish learning, and 
recorded on the other hand the conditions of Jewry in the 
countries of its dispersion. At the beginning of the Gaonic 
period the influence of the Geonim probably extended 
only as far as Babylon. This fact will account for the 
very small number of responsa we possess from the earlier 
Geonim. Only with the growth of the Arabian expansion 
to the north and east of Arabia, and especially to the west 
reaching to Spain, and occasionally even to southern France 
and southern Italy, the sphere of activity of the Geonim 
widened, and the connexions of the academies with the 
outside communities increased. In the time of R. Hai 
(998-1038), the last of the Geonim, this intercourse reached 
its maximum. We shall now consider in detail the rela- 
tions of each country with the Geonim. 

1. lrék (Babylon), Irak was the most important centre 
of Jewry during the Amoraic times and large numbers of 
Jews must have lived there. This position of importance 


_ Irak retained throughout the Gaonic period. It was only 


towards the close of the Gaonate that the centre of gravita- 
tion was transferred to Spain and other European countries. 
During the time of the Amoraim till the beginning of the 
Gaonic period, the bulk of the Jews of Irak must have 
lived around Nisibis, Nehardea, Mehusa, Sura, and Pumbe- 
dita. Already at the beginning of the third century, 
when Rab came to Sura, many Jews lived in that dis- 
trict. Of the large Jewish communities at Nisibis and 
Nehardea we learn already from Josephus (Azz, XVIII, οἱ, 


8 See Sherira, Leffer, 29, top: NN) ΠῚ ΠῚ ΠῚΠ ΡΝ ΝΠ. πο PITS 
τὸ Ὁ Olt “YD Sse ΠῚ NOM NN NTT NV. 
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§§ 311-12 and 9°, § 379). Several other Jewish com- 
munities in Babylon are referred to in the writings of the 
Geonim. Most of them are known already from references 
in the Babylonian Talmud. The references, however, that 
are to be found in the Gaonic literature, show us that these 
communities continued their existence for several centuries 
later. The Gaon of Pumbedita in 589 was R. Hanan of 
Iskiya, which place is perhaps identical with Sekia on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates (see Briill, /Jakrdiicher, 
II, 54, note 80), The community of Nehar Pekod was 
represented at the Academy of Sura by three Geonim, 
viz. R. Haninah in 689, R. Jacob in 715, and Mar R. Mari 
ha-Cohen in 751. The Gaon of Pumbedita after 689, 
R. Hiyya, hailed from the province of Messene (jv), near 
the Persian Gulf. R. Ahai, the well-known author of the 
Sheeltolh, was from Shabha. The community of Naresh 
had the honour of having one of its sons, R. Nehilai, attain 
the dignity of Gaon of Sura (697). The Gaon of Pumbedita 
in 798 hailed from Shilha (nbw; about this place see Geon. 
I, 41, note 1). From a place called ΝΟΣ, near Bagdad, 
came R. Isaiah, the Gaon of Pumbedita in 796 (Lezter, 
p. 37, 1.12: 2 ΝΑ ΡΠΙΟἽ ΝΠ “WwIb2). 

The last two centuries of the Persian rule in Babylon 
were for the Jews centuries of suffering and persecution 
for their religion, as we learn from the scanty information 
Sherira gives in his Lefzer (p. 35, top, and p. 33, bottom ; 
Gr., V*, 3-16). Some details as to the dealings of the 
Magians are to be obtained from ’1, Nos. 297-8. There 
used to be a weekly tax upon every household to contribute 
wood for the fire-temples, and Jews had to contribute as 
well. Further, on a certain night, called ΠΝ, the Magians 
used to exact from every house candles for illuminating 
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their temples. With the advent of the Arabs (637-43 C. E.), 
the lot of the Jews was changed for the better, and the 
religious persecutions ceased. Perdz-Shabur, or Anbar,” 
must have been then an important Jewish centre. Ali, the 
fourth Caliph, on his coming to Irak in 655, was received 
near Peréz-Shabur by the Gaon R. Isaac at the head of 
a procession of ninety thousand Jews (Sherira in his 7. 7167, 
35, note 16, according to one reading). The town of 
Bagdad, however, founded by al-Manstir in 762, but not 
finished till some years later, soon became the principal 
centre for the Jews of Irak. A vivid picture of the enormous 
trade that flourished there is drawn by Kremer, Cultur- 
geschichte des Orients, in the chapter headed ‘Die Stadt 
des Heils’ (vol. II, C. 2; see also Weil, Geschichte der 
Kalifen, 11, 76-7, and Aug. Miiller, Der [slam tm Morgen- 
uw. Abendland, 1, 471 ff.). Jews settled in Bagdad soon 
after its foundation. Graetz (V*, 179) refers to the fact that 
R. Natroi, the successor of R. Samuel (748) to the dignity 
of Gaon of Pumbedita, was from Bagdad, as Sherira reports 
in his Letter (p. 35, bottom: N12 NVNIN jd) 77 INI [)2)). 
_ But it is hardly possible that the Bagdad founded by 
Mansir is here referred to. R. Natroi’s successor, R. Dodai, 
became Gaon already in 761, i.e. before the foundation of 
Bagdad! The Gaon R. Natroi must have therefore come 
from the town called Bagdad that existed in that neigh- 
bourhood before the coming of the Arabs (see Berliner, 
Beitrige sur Geographie u. Ethnographie Babyloniens, 
p. 25). From other references, however, we learn of the 
srowth of the Jewish community in the Bagdad of Manstr 
which soon outstripped its other namesake both in fame 
and greatness. About 814-16 the Jewish community there 
9 About Anbar, see Gr., V4, 444, n. I. 
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was already so important that the two rival Geonim of 
Pumbedita met there for the Kallah (n>3) meeting of the 
Academy (Sherira, Letter, 38, 1. 5 ff.). Probably they held 
this gathering in the presence of the Exilarch, who must 
have had his residence in Bagdad, the seat of the central 
government of the empire since the accession of the 
Abbasides (761). As the political head of the Jews, 
the Exilarch had often to confer with the central govern- 
ment at the court of the Caliph (see Nathan’s report in 
Neub. II, 84, bottom, and 85, top). When Jews had 
grievances against the authorities, they would turn to the 
Exilarch for intervention by the central authorities on their 
behalf. That the Exilarchs Ukba and David b. Zakkai 
lived in Bagdad we learn from Nathan’s report (Neub. II, 
78 ff.), where S33 seems to be identical with Bagdad (so 
also Gr. V*, 454, note 2). Al-Kasr, a suburb of Bagdad, 
was the birthplace of David b. Zakkai (Nathan, zdid., 79, 
cp. Ginzberg, Geow., I, 40, note 3). There lived also in 
Bagdad Jewish magnates of great influence at the Caliph’s 
court. In the quarrels between Ukba and Cohen-Zedek, 
as well as between David b. Zakkai and Saadya, we see 
these magnates exerting their influence in favour of the one 
side or the other (see Nathan’s report, zbzd. II, 78 ff.). 
A somewhat legendary account of the influence of the 
Jewish magnate Netirah has been edited by Harkavy in 
Berliner’s Festschrift, Hebrew part, 35 ff. Netirah’s sons, 
Sahl and Isaac, were also both prominent men at the 
Caliph’s court. After the death of David b. Zakkai, it 
seems that these magnates continued the practice of the 
Exilarch in intervening at the Caliph’s court on behalf 
of the Jews. Thus in a responsum by some Rabbi the 
leaders of the community, to whom this responsum is 
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addressed, are requested to inform the Rabbi of their 
petitions and requests, who in his turn would instruct 
the influential Jews of Bagdad to intervene on their 
behalf with the central authorities (Geon., II, 87: 53 13) 
md ἸΣΒΟ ain can msbon ἼΥ pod ay swe ΠΟΝΦῚ pan 
BI. Dw VMN AWS Ὑ22 WS DAWN Ὁ NI bya ns ys) 
2. 6 om nen ond ww ws, . . AN Ἢ 93) ND? “WD 193). 
These ‘sons of Aaron’ are probably identical with those 
whom the Gaon R. Nehemiah (of Pumbedita, 962) in a 
letter (published by Cowley, ¥QR., XIX, 106) mentions 
as the treasurers of all the donations sent for the Academy 
(I. 23: 5x ΟΦ pins xa vs dy Son ann). Perhaps the 
above responsum was also sent by R. Nehemiah, to whom, 
as it seems, the influential Jews of Bagdad lent their support. 
Ginzberg (Geox., II, 87) thinks that the author could not 
have been a Gaon, since he lived in Bagdad. But from 
casual references it appears that both Sherira and Hai 
carried on their official duties for some time at Bagdad. 
Thus we find R. Hai (see zzfra) in 43, No. 278, using 
the same phrase, 7302 YwIy WNY NNT AMDT YD NIN PsA 
S872 NT, Probably the responsum was sent from 
that city. See further the extract from a Genizah 
letter (cited by Poznariski, Babyl. Geonim im nachgéon. 
Zeitalter, p. 90): INA ΠὉ pwnd ΥΩ yun ywbwa mn anon 
mada wed mw awry sin ps SY ἮΝ YS oN ΠΣ op 
nda. Sherira in a responsum (Geon., II, 206, 1. 7 ff., missing 


in "1121, No. 44, where it is ascribed to Sherira) writes Ὁ) 
Δι. 20 D2 Nya! YAY jor ὈΝΘΣΓΠ ona ΡΣ) ὉΠ ddA oan 
ἐν IA AT ἽΝ 222 109 ys pw yway Sax (probably S103 =) 
Still more noteworthy is MS. Bodl. (Hebr. c. 28. 49) con- 
taining a deed, apparently the confirmation of a will, drawn 


10 Read \J¥APIY (so also Aptowitzer, Mschr., 1911, 378). 
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up at the Dyn V2 of Sherira which met in Marheshwan, 
1309 Sel.=998 C.E. at Bagdad spny xpwai."! Lines 6-10 
read as follows: δι) [8] M33 ΝΠΣ ΓΙ N[33]... (6) 
NNDND VXI Mon svat sows] AY Aa..... (7) SPW KIN 
ΝΠ}. poy yen msfo nym ΝΕΓΌΝ ΠΥΡῚ] (8) pemo m3 
‘ono nds] vy ὈΡῚ sas (9) Np*ny Npwa aps] ΝΡ] 
ban ΟῚ ΠῚ oy ΠΟΤΌΝ (το) axa ‘ds [s205p) en [Aanrjo 
42) [Sy}oox Sp 13 wan Sn. The document is signed (1. 23) 
by ody 13 ΠΡ» [Ὁ] ὈΠῚΣΝ Δ mom) and countersigned by 
Sherira (29 yo” | nanods | pxa sw AM 2). The former 
seem to have been 237 Ὁ Ἵ of Sherira’s ΟΥ̓ 3 at 
Bagdad. This fragment is of importance in showing us 
that in the very year of his resignation (or a year before, 
if we take Sel. to begin in 312 B.C.E.), Sherira presided 
over the supreme court of the Academy which sat at 
Bagdad. This will throw new light on the disputed 
question about the two separate courts of Sherira and Hai 
in the period of their common activity (see especially 
Aptowitzer, ¥QR., N.S., IV, 35-8). The superscription 
of n’1, No. 198, mentions that the responsum came to 
vee apy pe mow was ean i dS abby naw apy 
Sain pana Ss ΠΟῊΠ os Anawn ns ainsd yy1 ead ΠΝ ΡΟΝ 
by onnd ayy my soy Sean ΠΕ wen sy IN ΒΟ 
mown Sw annex.22 Likewise π΄, No. 371, mentions "yw ὃν 

1 Dr. Cowley (in Catalogue of Hebr. MSS., vol. 11, 378, 49) thought that the 
Syqan 3/2 ‘comprised NNIND WNT NY Ain and no 4 7220 NH’. 
But it is evident that the fragment speaks of Sherira the son of Hananya. 
We find Sherira addressed in this way in 9”), Nos. 315, 329, 371 and 419. 
Poznariski, in Z/HB., X, 143-4, failed to note this, and thus suggested that 
Hananya was Dayan in Bagdad. I have consulted Dr, Cowley on this 
point, who in reply kindly sent me his own copy of the fragment, I find 
that there he also conjectured this. My thanks are due to him for his kind 


permission to extract the lines in the text from his copy. 


12 Bodl. 2669‘, Arabic responsum, is the same as 71, No, 198. 
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Panu dw odin ot na aw dx mw, and also in Ittur, I, 614, 
we read dy Ὁ) maby Syn ΟἽ ma pa sw an ΡΟ ΟΝ 
ΝΠ 39. Now to explain all these passages to refer ex- 
clusively to the period between Sherira’s abdication and 
demise, about 998-1000, when out of deference to the 
retired Gaon his name was inserted in the documents issued 
by the Academy, as Aptowitzer does, is forced. It is more 
likely to assume that Hai, after having been ordained as 
73s, looked after the affairs of the Academy at Pumbedita 
while Sherira presided over the yun 92 at Bagdad. Thus 
responsa had to be sent up from the Academy to Sherira 
for ratification. After Sherira’s death Hai presided over 
the ΟΥἼΠ 92 at Bagdad, and thus we find him writing 
from this city. Likewise the Gaon Nehemiah (962) might 
have lived in Bagdad as the president of the supreme 
court. The transfer of the court from Pumbedita to 
Bagdad probably took place during the interregnum of the 
Exilarchate after the death of David b. Zakkai. There 
was need for a central Jewish authority at the capital 
of the empire and as a substitute for the Exilarch’s 
_ supreme court, the ΝΠ ΟἽ NIN2 (see zzfra), the Gaon of 
Pumbedita had to transfer his supreme court to Bagdad. 
From the letter of the Exilarch Hezekiah II, dated Nisan, 
1332 (?) Sel.=1020(?) (published by Kamenetzky, RET., 
LV, 51-3), we know now about the intervals in the 
occupation of the Exilarchate after David Ὁ. Zakkai.1% 
However, this Exilarch seems to have re-established his 
own supreme court (cp. 1. 24: ὮΦ (win Yon ody xy 

18 erg: 3 ἽΝ 13. ATA 13. 3 PIN 13 ἽΝ NIN “Ὁ 
Ὁ) WNT NDT fa. Thus after the death οἵ David b. Zaccai there was an 
interregnum. David’s grandson, Hezekiah I, only again assumed the 


dignity. Hezekiah’s son, David, again does not bear the title of 1”9, only 
his son Hezekiah II. 
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43) fT P32 AN DAMAN [2 (i.e. Hai and Sam. b. Hofni) mia‘ 
who seems to have been the ΝΥ ΝΣ NI). 

Next to Bagdad there must have been an important 
Jewish community in Basrah, which city was founded in 
635. Owing to its favourable position, Basrah soon became 
the centre of the maritime trade of the empire, especially 
after the foundation of Bagdad, when it was connected 
with this town by means of canals (cp. Aug. Miiller, zdzd., 
I, 235). The Jewish community there was under the juris- 
diction of the Sura Academy, as Nathan tells us in his 
report (Neub., II, 86, bottom). Accordingly we have 
responsa addressed to Basrah by the Sura Geonim R. Moses, 
823 (Geon., II., 212-13; therein is also mentioned a small 
Jewish community in n>27, Obolla) and R. Nahshon, 
874-82 (Geon., II, 33, bottom, and 34, top). Only in the 
time of R. Hai we find questions from Basrah sent to 
the Academy of Pumbedita (Geox., II, 71; probably 773, 
Nos. 221-2, 422 are also by R. Hai). In Geon., II, 71 the 
correspondents of R. Hai state that disciples have learned 
the passage of Talmud, which formed the subject of their 
questions to the Gaon, before the head of the Academy of 
Sura (ΝΟ 72ND DN WT Ὁ 153 ΠΊΟΝΙ). Probably this 
refers to Samuel b.. Hofni, the last Gaon of Sura. After 
his death in 1034, the scholars of Basrah sent their difficulties 
to R. Hai. There is no proof for Eppenstein’s statement 
(Monatsschrift, 1911, 469) that after Saadya’s death the 
activities of the Sura Academy were continued in Basrah. 
It is true that Saadya’s opponent, Joseph bar Satia, not 
being able to keep up the Academy at Sura after Saadya’s 

14 Poznanski’s inference from this passage that ‘there was in Pumbedita 


a residence for the scholastic president of Sura’ (JQR., N.S., III, 416) has 


no foundation, as the responsum came from Basrah, 
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death, settled in Basrah (Le¢¢er, p. 40). But it is nowhere 
mentioned that he held any official position there as the 
head of a school. From Nathan’s report concerning the 
income which the Exilarchs as well as the academies 
derived from the Babylonian communities (Neub., II, 
86-7), we learn that Jews lived in the districts of Nahrvan 
and Holwan as well as in the provinces of Fars (p15) and 
Chorasan. This we find corroborated in Gaonic responsa. 
Sherira and Hai speak of Jews in Media, Persia, and Elam 
(in a responsum published by Harkavy in the periodical 
owpn, II, p. 89). So also R. Hai in another responsum 
(quoted in onyn 75D, ed. Schorr, p. 27) mentions com- 
munities in ‘ Elam and the islands of Persia’.!® Of particular 

δος my 525 and poy ona pew NMDEN EDD Ww eT 
pwoy sy na pomy op Sy om we ody pasa mimo wm. Cp. 


further Geon., II, 279, ll. 12-13. About the Jews of Charasan, cp. Harkavy, 
DMT) ΟΝ (in myn, 1879, 81) where he quotes Moses Ibn Ezra in the 
name of Saadya, nvda 32 ἽΝ ΠῚΡ (023 mibsa pn” naw) ary 
e+e fSDIS mn WI WS DYIwA. From Nathan’s report (Neub., 
II, 78) we learn that Charasan belonged to the sphere of influence of the 
Pumbedita Academy and that the deposal and exile of the exilarch Ukba 
was due to his attempt to deprive the academy of the revenue from this 
.province. This is corroborated by an interesting responsum by Hai which 
I have copied from Brit. Mus. Add. 27,181 (cp. above, note 7) fol. 15 2 (M3). 


sm ΞΟ wy ΠΣ padys Sy span 3 oy na δὲ ΝΠ a4 any 
AWNT 5. APS) [por Tow ow Anns nywa νον πῶν wtpd 
ΝΟ mw por ‘tpan ΠῚ ames ww xox ow 2a pws nestpno 
‘mains ΠΡῸΣ xox nes ΤΡ apy Ὁ5 py pe nats 0223 pow 
ΡΟΣ ΠΡῸΣ wsp> imo my po any 8 ADD AN ONIN 
*spand 7207 Nyy ΠΟΥ NV|aD Myo MyoOA I "ΠῚΣ ΝΥΡΣῚ anew 
xox wap aby psa ma aan cp) aa wer ind pm 
sop ipxw 52a) ‘poss ΓΞ Σ᾽ oy sy anm mana 523 ὙΌΣ 
wipep pant ΠΡῚΝ wiper 55 ΠΟΝῚΣ 15. pewin paw ind jpn am 
Say ara amp pdod omen ons ἮΝ tipo ‘erm pan ἸΠΥΨΥΡΒΝῚ 
5377 Mw ἫΝ wp ΚΛ qowI nana ΝΟ wip. We see 
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Jewish communities mention should be made of Nehavend 
from whence the well-known Karaite Benjamin (800-820), 
and of Isfahan in Persia where the imposter Abu-‘Isa 
declared himself Messiah in the reign of the Caliph Abdul- 
Melik, 685-705 (see Gr., V*, 173-5 and note 15). In Nisibis 
there lived a member of the Davidic family who, but 
for an unfortunate event, would have succeeded David b. 
Zakkai to the dignity of Exilarch (cf. zzfra). Among the 
Babylonian Jews there settled a number of Jews from 
foreign countries. A number of Jews, whom Omar drove 
out from Haibar in Arabia (about 640), settled near Kufa 
(Gr., ΝΆ, 119). R. Hai reports a responsum (above, p. 465) 
of Jewish captives from Christian countries that were 
brought to Babylon, probably during the wars the Arabs 
had with the Byzantines in 863-4 (see Epstein on the 
mby mabn, p. 21). Finally, owing to the large trade 
carried on between Egypt and Babylon, many Egyptian 
Jews settled in Babylon, as R. Hai tells us in a responsum 
in ΠΣ, No. 285, end." 

2. The next country to be considered after Babylon is 
Palestine. Very little is known about the conditions of 
the Palestinian Jewry during the Gaonic period (see Gr., 
V*, 17-32, and now also Krauss, Studien sur Byzantinisch- 
jiid. Geschichte, Vienna, 1914, p. 1 ff.). Some new information 
is to be obtained from Genizah Fragments. The persecu- 
tions which the Palestinian Jews were subjected to under 
Heraclius, fmmediately preceding the advent of the Arabs, 


thus that it was the Pumbedita Gaon, R. Juda b. Mar R. Samuel (906-18), 
the grandfather of Sherira, who induced the Jews of Chorasan to alter 
their custom in uniformity with that of Irak (523). 

16 yy ἘΣΘ pw 5aad pray oMyo Ὁ2 ΟΥ̓Χ ADM... 
ΝΠ ἼΣΟΝ ow Ana ansd 5 ΚΛ») wv. This probably 
refers to Jews. 
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are described by a supposed contemporary of R. Jehudai 
of Sura (760). The Byzantine rulers decreed that the 
Palestinian Jews should neither read the Sh’ma nor say 
their prayers, but they allowed them to assemble in the 
synagogues on Sabbath morning for the purpose of reciting 
Psalms.!7 As soon as the Arabs conquered Palestine all 
these persecutions were stopped. At the beginning of the 
Muhammedan rule there took place some influx of Arabian 
Jews who were expelled by Muhammed and Omar. A 
part of the Banu Kainuka settled in Palestine in 624, 
a group of the Banu Nadir followed them in 625, and 
finally a number of Haibar Jews in 640 (see Gr., V4, 109 
and 111; Leszynsky, Dze $uden in Arabien z. Zeit 
Mohammeds, 63, 72-4 and 114). Very little is known of 
the Palestinian Jews in the time of the early Geonim. 
From the fact that R. Aha of Shabha left Babylon for 
Palestine about 760 (Letter, p. 35 bottom and 36 top), 
where he composed the well-known mnbxw, a collection 

17 Geon., II, 50-51 (see ibid, pp. 48 £.): TW ST WAY WD TNX IDI 
pms ym abdany adi yow map wey ΝΟ Sew vas oa Sy spy 
oman ps ym myn qed) amd maya mony pid ims 
yway on~a 5m pss oy ym ADI. yon wtp) THY naw2 
prioyds oman odyne war amin Sera ome missy avapa πρὸ 


ee eit)NI. (Cp. Geon., I, 207, top, and II, 420.) Ginzberg (p. 48) 
assumes that the author of the responsum was a Palestinian. This is not 
clear from the fragment; nor is it certain that it constitutes a part of a 
responsum, It may perhaps be a part of NIN77 myoSn ANI fa PWD, 
who in his turn was the disciple of Yehudai Geon (cp. especially, Schechter, 
Hoffmann-Festschrift, Hebrew part, 262). As Ben Bebai’s master was 
Yehudai’s disciple, it is only natural that Yehudai should figure so 
prominently in Ben Bebai’s ΡΒ, as we find in the fragment in Geonica. 
it would be of interest to compare the handwriting of fragment Schechter 
with that of Geon. (T.-S, Loan 97). It should be added that T.-S.10K, 
9" also contains a colophon NIN) NIN myth INI fa pws 
a5 St psa owt 2 bn. 
VOL. VII. li 
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of sermons delivered on Sabbaths, it was inferred that there 
must have existed then Jewish communities in Palestine 
(see Gr., V*, 179-80). Likewise the pilgrim Willibald who 
visited Palestine in 765 writes, ‘ ibi (Tiberiade) sunt multae 
ecclesiae et synagogae Iudaeorum’ (quoted by Graetz, 
ibid., 122, 3). The responsum of Κα. Jehudai s contemporary, 
mentioned above, adds new information about the Pales- 
tinian Jewry of those times. There existed several 
communities in Palestine and in some of them, including 
Jerusalem, Babylonian Jews that settled there were in 
such considerable numbers, that they could enforce their 
will in matters concerning the ritual of the synagogue.’® 
We learn further from »”103, No. 39, that Jews from Africa 
as well as from Babylon married women in Palestine and 
settled there. Probably these Babylonian Jews continued 
their connexions with the Geonim and their Academies. 
Among the countries that sent material support to the 
Babylonian academies Palestine is also included (Ibn Daud, 
ed. Neubauer, p. 67: ΠΣ n”’apn neo AID ANA 5 op 
DIND) NPYIAN) TNA pax tap paso Wi Aw mae Sy opin 
‘ayn pas). Yet only a few responsa are extant wherein it is 
expressly stated that they were sent to Palestine.’ R. Hai 

18 Geon., 11, 55, 11. 20-24: NIWI NON YOY WIP NA DMDIN PS 
vey mp Soa) oder pin ἼΔΟΣ minwa sada omy ὈΝΘ3 ww 
Soa ΠΟΥῚΡ amd omby abaow sy nmdnny mann wwye sdaa ΠᾺ 
pmax px pxdaa ona pee /say mony mon axwa das on 
5253 ow om) nawa xox ΟΡ. 

19 On the other hand, cp. D'P? WN 55 a (cited by Berliner, Z/HB., 
ΙΝ, 149): 55m ‘sp adam psa Ὁ 2 be pop isan neyo 
rm pray sn ὙΤῸῚ tds nap one ΡΠ ose ΟΝ pax mn 
DN fd why ΝΠ. The well-known responsum in }’N, No. 93 (cf. by, 
No. 8, and 277, No. 166 in the name of Hai) is headed in Or. 1054, fol. 87a 


(see Margoliouth, Catalogue, III, 509, col. 2) an Sere POS WIS AWN. 
This can hardly be correct as in the responsum (in 27 Π and in by) it is 
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mentions in 7”3, No. 64, a question that reached him from 
‘the scholars of Jerusalem’ (o>w13 Awx ὈΣΏΠΠ DYDDNA). 
It is difficult to ascertain who these scholars were and 
whether they held any official dignity. Thanks to the 
Genizah finds we know now a good deal about the 
academy founded in Jerusalem, the heads of which bore 
also the title of 3py’ Νὰ Naw" wNI (see now especially 
‘Poznatiski, Babylon Geonim, &c., 81 ff.). But it is as yet 
very obscure what relations existed between the Babylonian 
Geonim and the Palestinian Academy. No clear case has 
so far been established that Sherira and Hai corresponded 
with the Palestinian Geonim. It is very doubtful whether 
the letter of Sherira and Hai to a n2™ ws, dated 13th of 
Ab, 1300 Sel. = 989 C.E., and containing the interesting 
passage MUNN NpAD AWW Ἵν Mw AD WNT [Ὁ AwpII 
AD ΓΞ oa wmraxd wy 13 ‘3 0393 was really sent to the 
Palestinian Gaon, Joseph ha-Cohen, as Dr. Marmorstein, 
who published this letter from a MS. Adler in ZDMG., 
LXVII, 630, maintains. It is rather strange that the 
letter should end abruptly with ΘΝ ‘> without mentioning 
‘his priestly descent nor his official dignity. It is possible 
that 9p “0 forms the beginning of the next item in the 
MS. Adler which thus requires further investigation.2® The 


expressly mentioned Dy 72 533 ‘wax 5) DOM). But the above 
heading is overlined in Or., which may denote that it should be deleted. 

20 After having examined this manuscript, I find my doubts about 
Marmorstein’s identification fully confirmed. The fragment consists of two 
joined leaves in the same handwriting (detached in MS. Adler, No. 4009; 
a facsimile of leaf 1a is, I understand, to appear in the forthcoming 
Catalogue of Mr. Adler’s MSS. Collection). The first half of leaf 1a covers 
the part of the letter by Sherira and Hai (to w”& ΤΟ INI 3‘). Removed 
from this stands in the middle of the line Dy 35. Then follows on the 
next line a letter by Joseph ibn Abitur, covering the remainder of leaf 1a 
and the following three pages. This letter is addressed to Samuel 

Uo 
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reading of the Gaon’s letter in public need not refer to 
' the custom prevailing in Palestine which mostly took place 
on Mount Olivet on Hoshana Rabba, as Poznariski, /.c., 
85-6 thinks. We find in 3’n, No. 37, the Gaon Aaron 
ha-Cohen (of Pumbedita, 943) writing to his correspon- 
dents: ΥἹΌΝ nam abxen Sw mawna wap» pp wap» yada 
4D) way XDD WI Mint AD dy. 

On the other hand it appears from a letter of the Palesti- 
nian Gaon Solomon b. Jehuda (Saadyana 113 =F QR., XIV, 
483, ll. 42-6) that in his time there arose friction between 
the Babylonian (i.e. Pumbedita) and Palestinian schools over 
their respective spheres of influence in Egypt (D1pOn ἼΦΝ5 
ova mn 53323 awa [Ar] ww Sy ἽΠΝΠ open any sow by ΠῚΠ 
bad omy pax & γ naw ow mipyd wpa owNA w poN 22 
vee ma ἼΣΙΠ dad ywxyd oma sud ow nd nin). 

Anyhow, the existence of an Academy in Jerusalem 
since, at least, the middle of the tenth century would 
account for such a small number of responsa having been 
sent to Palestine by the last Pumbedita Geonim. What 
one would like to know is whether the Babylonian Jews 
residing in Palestine, whom we have seen above (p. 474) in 
considerable numbers already in the middle of the eighth 
century, continued throughout the centuries their connexions 
with the academies of their native country. Perhaps further 
Genizah finds will enlighten us concerning this point. 

ΠΕ WNIT Ὁ. Joseph IPy ΝΜ WY WN (cited by Marmorstein, /.c., 
637, n. 1). As both letters are in the same handwriting, it is evident that 
they are only copies from the originals. The copyist thus placed }D) 4 
in front of Joseph’s (ibn Abitur) letter, i.e. written by him! Hence the 
letter of Sherira and Hai was never addressed to Joseph (ha-Cohen, 


Gaon of Jerusalem), More probably it was sent either to Fustét or Kai- 


rowan; in both places there existed schools (MI), The remarks of 
Poznanski (Babylon. Geonim, 85-6), based on Marmorstein’s publication, 
will have to be cancelled, 
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3. The most frequent intercourse, however, the Baby- 
lonian Academies had with the north-African communities 
and also with Spain. We shall begin with Zgyfz, the 
nearest North-African country on the way from Babylon 
to the Occident. The connexion between Babylon and 
Egypt became the more easy after the conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs under ‘Amr ibn al-‘As in 639-42. This 
famous general founded Fustat and connected it with the 
Red Sea by repairing the neglected canal between the 
Nile and the Gulf of Suez (see Aug. Miiller, zézd., I, 266). 
In a short time a very important Jewish community sprang 
up there. Already in 750 there existed in Fustat a Jewish 
community under the leadership of a Babylonian Jew, 
Abu-Ali Flasan of Bagdad (see ¥QR., XVII, 426-30). 
Many Jews from Babylon as well as from Palestine settled 
there, forming two separate communities, the so-called 
‘synagogue of the Babylonians’ (ῬΊΟΝ, ovSaan np) 
and the ‘synagogue of the Palestinian Jews’ (ΟΝ ΟΝ, see 
especially Worman, QR., XVIII, 1-39; Bacher, zd2d., 564, 
and Poznatiski, RE¥., XLVIII, 157-60). In a fragment 
published by Goldziher, RE ¥., LV, 58, we read: ‘nv v8 13200) 
nom ovyndenvn now Sap mbiyon mbapa wher pet ona 
νον ΠΊΠΝΡΟΝ ΠΝΥῚΡΠ Aber Wy now oOMaan (see now also 
Shapira, Mélanges Hl. Derenbourg, 121-30). It is only 
natura! tnat the great number of Babylonian Jews in 
Fustat should have turned to the Babylonian academies 
for religious instruction. Yet only a few responsa of the 
Babylonian Geonim are expressly mentioned as having 
been sent to Egypt. We find chiefly the later Geonim, 
especially Sherira and Hai, maintaining some connexions 
with Egypt.?!. In a letter from Fustat to Hai (cited by 

21 Cp. 5), No, 290, beginning, probably by Sherira and Hai, see Evmleit., 
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Worman, /.c., 12) it is mentioned that the synagogue of 
the Babylonians in Fustét was named after the Pum- 
bedita Academy (mbnpn wm won, .. mda dy nae wx 
nsw ow ὃν ΠΝ ΡΠ ovdaan nove. mbdenon).22 The letter of 
Solomon b, Jehuda (above, p. 476) also tells us of Egyptian 
communities apparently under the influence of the Baby- 
lonian Academy. Of course, Saadya, who hailed from 


43-4; 1", no. 312, by R. Samuel b. Hofni ; bry, No. 61, and ΝΠ AAD, 
ed. Schorr, p. 3, by R. Hai, seems to have been sent to Egypt ; p”3, No. 72, 
fol. 24a, 1.6. See also 1”N, No. 27, by R. Zemah, probably of Pumbedita, 
872-90. In Wertheimer’s προ nbnp, p. 72, there are printed the headings 
of nine responsa by Sherira and Hai to Egypt (N2wWN OD’ ayn wun [78D | 
bry am) NMI MNT ἸΣΔΥ ΤΟΔῚ SWAY ITN). Cp. also Poznafiski, RE], 
XLVIII, 161-2; LI, 57-8; JOR., N.S., III, 462, note 1.4. 

22 The following lines, which I have copied from this Genizah fragment 
(T.-S. 16-318), will bring out more clearly the great reverence in which 


R. Hai was held. [n]wsp ΠΟΣῚ ΠΡῚΟ ΠΟΥ) max aN[B].. » (5) 
yds ony an navy Ssne 55 pea ee wat ap new (6) 
mpm indwoo ΠΥΡῚ jo inode apm ana an pnp (7) 
seve Sym pon 2 yy Jona Sew nen 55 ΠΝ (8) ἽΝΕΝ 
‘yo miynoa pny mbudy mae ἼΝΒ (9) Nw wad wD 
sy ΠΠΊΣΟΣ ams AION DY NIA (ro) My 2a wNID DIAN 
pamed aswoy ynydy wor. wy wa Gr) own odwn samp 
bys ord py pea woe xem 2) yd ἸΠΣ ὋΣ 595) aw 
ow ὃν ΠΝ ΡΠ ovdaan (13) now2 od>annn mbvpn ym ww 
pos ὨΘΣΠΣ (74) 9 ὈΡῈΠ ἼΦΝ ΠΡΟ ΝΡ on DMD 1D INI" 
mwsan (15) ndwasr nea sy dn 1 nw. DANS) DN NIT 
eee nowy nid ΤΩΡ. From lines 13-14 it appears that the honour 


of calling the synagogue by the name of the Academy was given by,Hai. 
The correspondents mention a letter which Hai sent to Abraham, styled 


nan, ox and MI WN (Il. 2x23 WIA YON NNT ANN ΤῊ TPS 


ΠΟ na oAAAN 3) 32 moan ann yyy). Very likely 
Abraham b. Sahalon is meant here who, as will be shown elsewhere, was 
the spiritual head of the Babylonian community at Fustat, corresponding 
to the dignity of Ephraim Ὁ. Shemarya of the Palestinian congregation. 
Abraham’s successor was his son Sahalon, styled mds and b> UN). 
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Fayum, must have kept up close relations with his native 
country during the whole period of his Gaonate (cp. e.g. 
FOQR., XVI. 290-3, 295-7). 

In discussing the relations of Sherira and Hai with 
Egypt, some remarks must be added on the famous scholars 
Shemarya and his son Elhanan. In spite of the important 
Genizah finds hitherto published, the position these scholars 
held in Egypt and their relations both with the schools 
of Babylon and of Palestine are still not clear enough, and 
require further elucidation. To begin with, it is not yet 
certain whether Shemarya resided at Cairo, as it is generally 
assumed, though without any basis, or at Fustat (so now 
Poznanski, Babyl. Geonim, Ὁ. 98; in JRIWP wIX, No, 11, he 
begins with Fustét and ends up with Cairo). According 
to Ibn Daud, Shemarya, after having been ransomed from 
slavery at Alexandria, settled in ox, which generally 
stands for Fustat; but the famous account of Ibn Daud 
about the ‘ four captives’ is now much questioned (cp, e.g. 
Schechter, ¥OR., XI, 643 ff. and Poznanski, {xp ‘wx, 
No. 18). We know now that already Shemarya’s father 
occupied an official dignity, and very likely in Egypt (see 


’ ¥OR., XIX, 729, No. XX: 13 Sse» 59 Sw apm ww ponds 


23 wean ann ynbs 12 Sen 05 byw pa ma ax any, and ¥OR,, 
XI, 643 ff., 1. 24, WWOD ANI TWD ᾿Ξ AI aN {377 73). Eppen- 
stein’s suggestion (A7schr., 1911, 619-20) that Shemarya 
was a Nagid is hardly likely. All the evidence tends to 
show that he was an eminent scholastic (and not a poli- 
tical) authority. If Shemarya resided at Fustat, as seems 


28 Shemarya is also styled WN 377, but here he is called 73x, 
while his son was already ὙἼΟΠ WN. It thus seems that the title "δ 
was superior to that of 17DN WN, which was probably the same as 
WNIT 3 (ag. Poznafski, {RIP WIN, p. 14, note r). 
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more probable, it would be of consequence to ascertain 
over which community he wielded influence, whether the 
Babylonian or the Palestinian congregation.“ This point 
has not yet been considered. From the important frag- 
ment published by Neubauer (ΟΜ. VI, 222-3) we gather 
that both Shemarya and his son Elhanan studied at a 
Babylonian Academy, and very likely it was Pumbedita 
(see Halberstam, zb7d., 596). There it seems that Shemarya 
obtained the title 7”ax (cp. p. 223, 1.17, ἸΠΊ Xd 15. wordy 
mwnd 125, which perhaps means ΠΟ of the Gaon, i.e. 7”38). 
Thus it would be natural that in Egypt he should have 
represented the interests of the Babylonian Academy. But 
no questions from Shemarya to Babylon have so far been 
preserved. On the other hand, from letters by Sherira, 
addressed probably to Shemarya (Saadyana, XLV and 
XLVI, cp. p. 119, 1. 17 and p. 124, ll. 85-6; "see aise 
Eppenstein, /.c., pp. 473 ff.), we learn of the Gaon’s com- 
plaint that the Academy is neglected as regards material 
support and is not consulted in religious affairs. The 
Gaon reminds his correspondents that their forefathers 
used to send all their religious questions to the Academy 
(p. 120, Il. 13 ff., p. 124, Il. 75 ff.). However, Elhanan, 
Shemarya’s son, sent his difficulties both to Hai and 
Samuel b. Hofni (n”1, Nos. 1 and 314, ¥QR., XVIII, 430= 
Geon., II. 59). 

As regards the relations of Shemarya and Elhanan 
with the Palestinian Academy, not enough is so far known 
to render a definite opinion possible. But it appears that 
they were strained, The Gaon Solomon b. Jehuda seems to 


3. Shemarya’s residence at Fustat would also be borne out by the fact 
that he signs a legal document drawn up at Fustat and dated Tuesday, 
t4 Elul, 1002 c. Ε. (see JOR., XI, 646, note 2), 
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have had a rather unfavourable opinion about Shemarya 
and Elhanan. In the interesting letter to Shemarya Ὁ. 
Ephraim (published by Dr. Marmorstein, RE ¥., LXVIII, 
1914, 44-5), Solomon b. Jehuda writes: o3 a1w20 dy py ADI 
(i.e. his own) ‘nd ansp wh, ON) MINN OYPIT by Dow TWwNA 
Smt ony 55 DTPA DWAIN 5. NDNA OWN ΠΣ MID 


mvyo pant ses. pros ons ΠῺΣ on man ot Sy spy ono 


“ayn ΠΡΟ m.2 The Gaon admits that he wrote these 
words, which he declares to have been in accordance 
with the facts j> 5 Ὁ ovtyo dom sat aby 5. oop) 
"21 mn). Further, in the somewhat obscure fragment, 
dated Adar (1)332 Sel.=1020 C.E. (published by Kame- 
netzky, REY., LV, 49-50) we find Elhanan apparently 
trying to constrain the Palestinian Gaon in the carrying 
out of his authority (I. 2-7: wx (pMbS) Te UN AEN 
(τ. perhaps 12) 1b Tan nae ayy bx and wD ΝᾺ 5 (Ὁ TDN) 
sy sat wim bad span syd om cay pea ἸΣ be ana ΠῸΦ 3 
MAN ὈΦΞ WIP’ wr). By ‘ay ΠΝ it seems that the Pales- 
tinian Gaon is meant (against Poznariski, zdzd., 246).?° 
From these details it will appear that there existed some 
- friction between Shemarya and Elhanan on the one side and 
the Palestinian Academy on the other. Here, again, we must 
look forward to further Genizah finds for elucidation. 

4. Turning from Egypt to the next North African 


2% For DONT DWN read DYONPA DWI. This important 
letter (it is T.-S. 13 J 9? and not 131 122), which has not been edited with 
sufficient care, will be fully discussed in another connexion. 

86 Poznanski (p. 246, note) also noticed that ‘D¥ δ} usually denotes 
the Palestinian Gaon (cp. ‘3¥ Nw"; also ‘A¥= Palestine in Saadyana, 89, 
i. 26); but he dismissed the suggestion with the statement that the 
Palestinian Academy was not in existence till after 1020. Of course, it is 
now well established that the Palestinian Gaonate dates back much earlier 
(cp. above, pp- 475-76). 
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country, comprising the two Arabic provinces of /frzkiya 
and Maghreb (modern Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco) we 
find the Jewish communities maintaining throughout the 
greater part of the Gaonic period the closest connexions 
with the Academies of Sura and Pumbedita. There 
existed in these two provinces a group of more or less 
important Jewish communities, viz. Cabes, Nefusa (35555, 
see Yakut, Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. Wistenfeld, IV, 
800) and Tobna or Tobya in Ifrikiya, as well as Tahert 
(modern Tuggurt), Tlemsen, Ashir, Fez, and Segelmessa in 
Magreb (Morocco). The most important community, how- 
ever, was that of Kairowan (see particularly Poznatiski’s 
article on {NIP ‘WIN, in Harkavy’s Festschrift, Hebrew 
Part, 175-220, and also in a separate reprint). We find 
many references in the Gaonic responsa to the ‘ people of 
Africa’ (Sp.8 2), which show that their correspondence 
with the Geonim goes back to a very early date. The 
important responsum of R. Natronai (in 3’n, No. 15 = 
Geon., II, 30) was'in all probability sent to correspondents 
in Kairowan. The whole geography of the places referred 
to therein points to Kairowan which used to be frequented 
by Jews from Fez and Andalusia.2* This being so, we 
infer that the Kairowan Jews already had responsa from 
R. Jehudai (760-4) as well as from his disciple R. Haninah, 

2 "mn, Νο. 15: NAT INNTN Mo pam ome xy 7D ΝΟΣ 
Ser ΝΠ 37 WD NAN MDD ὍΠΟΥ WMP wm Δ 4D ΝΟΟΡῚ 
PEND WN Mywn pins “Ox xwE IDI TIO) oxy ody ὑπ onnw 
(Andalusia) D‘S928 ΠΥΡΟῚ DRAW wow .mPMANX MD 5d 3) DMN 
νον ETT Dey ONS AD 5 jd prow ie wy prawad ὙΠ ΡΣ 

DENY is a corruption for DNDIY (Fez); the reading D715) in Geon., 
II, 30, 1. 17, is still more corrupt; yet Pozn., JOR., N. S., III, 418, regards 


this as the better reading. In Geon., ibid., this responsum is ascribed to 
R. Zemah, probably of Sura, 882-87 c. Ε. 
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Likewise they sent their questions to the other Sura 
Geonim: R. Moses, 832, R. Cohen Zedek, 845, R. Sar 
Shalom, 849, and R. Natronai, 853 (΄π, No.15).23 Further, 
R. Hilai of Sura (either of 792 or of 825) received 
questions from Kairowan (n”’3, No. 199 end: iwyow 129 
pea ΝΟ a [Ὁ omnia ἸΌΝ ws oN!NIA DIA Nawna). 
In short, almost every Gaon of renown, whether of Sura or 
Pumbedita, was consulted in religious as well as in social 
questions by the scholars that lived in Kairowan.” 

Besides the Jews that lived in the villages around 
Kairowan (n"3, No. 5), there existed a considerable com- 
munity in Cabes in the time of Sherira and Hai (see 
index to 41 under DANP; to No. 59 see the superscription 
from a Bodl. MS. (printed by Neubauer, ¥QR., VI, 223-4) ; 
moby noap, Nos. 3-7: >”pr "xm wand paxp Aan dwn p09, cp. 
Poznatiski, Mschr., XLIV,142-3; P"3, No. 85, and 55, No.1; 
Bodl. 286219: »» δἰ saw wan ADB (Shabb. VI, 3) ἽΝ 519 
mpaxpod nawn. R. Hai mentions a Gaon, R. Abraham of 


28 Poznanski, in his essay, did not consider this responsum in connexion 
with Kairowan. , 

29 Of particular scholars that corresponded with Kairowan we may 
mention R, Zemah, the judge at the court of the Exilarch Hisdai b. Natronai 
(Dukes in N°33N 13, IV, 141-2, and 7”), p. 389); R. Zemah, probably the 
Gaon of Pumbedita, 872 (N”1, No. 210); R. Zemah b. Hayim concerning 
Eldad ha-Dani (printed by Epstein, ‘377 stb, pp. x ff., and note 1, p. 9) ; 
Saadyah corresponded with the Kairowan scholars while he was still in 
Fayum ; R. Dosa, Saadya’s son (Wertheimer, ΠΟ nbnp, 72) ; but chiefly 
Sherira and Hai (see index to 71”}). Cp. further 7”), Nos. 234, 389; Geon., 
I, 51, note 2. See further BD”) WN, ed. Bloch, p. 193, No.99: “7 ΠῚ ΡΠ 
avn rain 5433 ἼΒΌ ΝΡ ΒΕ MIT INDIAW Maw wd ἸΝΔῚ Ad 
“ἢ and mann ys oaym 532 ΝΟ oxy XPAN In 
sua) snd Nyon ΝΙῚ ΝΣ wy wom 3770 72 SND) 
rae) 8) bn DDIpPO ANY Api AWN) bry Siwy watt ANS AN 


aay mbsew mbxw, 
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Cabes, in 829 (05, No. 33: δ΄ ὍΣΝΡ OMAN ID 13 DN! 
DPT nnwa WD ΠῚ ΠΥ ἸΌΝ nwa mnw). In case this 
scholar is identical with the Gaon R. Abraham of Pumbedita 
(816-28), we have then the case of a family from Cabes 
that settled in Babylon one of whose members attained 
the dignity of Gaon. The first Gaon to have sent responsa 
to Cabes was R. Natronai (n"1, No. 67). The Jewish 
community in Nefusa is mentioned in a responsum of 
R. Haninah of Pumbedita, 938, where the Gaon mentions 
that the town was sacked and burned in his time, but was 
soon rebuilt on the return of its former inhabitants, in- 
cluding the Jews (3"¥, 26 b, No. 26, cp. 0"101, No. 47; 3’, 
99b, No. 1 and 56a, No. 16 probably refer to the same 
event). The existence of Jewish communities in Tobya, 
or Tobna, and Ashir can be inferred from the heading of 
a responsum (quoted by Miiller, Zzv/ezt., 54, note 4, begin- 
ning, from a Parma MS.), where it is stated that a number 
of Jews, that settled in Fez and Ashir, were captives from 
Tobya (Twx[t] px|a parm ΝΘ Sapd saw “ap byw nawn 
‘AND nT IWsnw'Nt). In 773, No. 38, and 2), No. 133 
the correspondents from Tlemsen also mention the case of 
Jews that were exiled to Ashir (ΠΝ stands for wx = 
Ashir, see Harkavy, ΠῚ, p. 348 note to p. 15). 

The Geonim also had correspondence with scholars 
from Tahert (71, No. 16),°° Tlemsen, Fez, and Segelmessa. 
In Tlemsen there existed an organized community. with 
representative scholars in its midst. This we find especially 
the case in time of Sherira and Hai (π΄, Nos. 37-43; wn, 
II, 31, No. 9; Θ΄), No. 133). Fez, as the capital of the 


80 Cp. also the Genizah Book-List III, 1. 13 (published by Pozn., 
ZfHB., XII, 119-20) SA 33939 NIWRN mow, i.e. questions from 
Tahert sent to Hai Gaon. 
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dynasty founded by Idris, who built the city in 808 (see 
Aug. Miiller, “δια, I, 550), must have had a leading Jewish 
community. Yet we find chiefly Sherira and Hai sending 
responsa to this community (71, No. 47, end, and No. 386; 
Warnheim’s O%3n Nsiap, 109-10; Geox., II, 43).°! Finally, 
Segelmessa possessed a permanent court, with probably an 
academy, in the time of R. Hai. This fact will show that 
the local Jewish community must have been of some 
importance (cp. the superscription to ”1, Nos. 68-81). 
Several responsa reveal the fact that the scholars of Segel- 
messa possessed responsa sent by some other Geonim (13, 
Nos. 69 and 71, where R. Zemah, probably of Pumbedita, 
882-7, is mentioned ; cp. further Nos. 70, 77, 79, and 80; 
Saadyana, p.62=FQR., XIV, 230, and Goldberg, Intro- 
duction to Ibn Koreish’s Xzsé/a, p. xvii). 

5. Of European countries, the country that maintained 
the closest relations with the Babylonian Geonim was 
Spain. The sad plight of the large number of Jews in 
Spain, during the reign of the Goths, was entirely changed 
for the better with the advent of the Arabs in 711, The 
- Jews could henceforth occupy in Spain the position to 
which both their numbers and their degree of culture 
entitled them. The large Moslem empire, extending from 
the boundaries of India to Spain, facilitated to a very 
large extent the relations of the Spanish Jews with the 
Babylonian Academies. Though it took more than a year 


$1 A letter by Sam. b. Hofni to Fez (JQR., XVIII, 404) alludes to 
persecutions from which the Jews of Fez suffered: DONYOW AXI JIN 


Sey pespp on by aymaady wy Jam) wipes any waa5 san 
oman aad wrt nds ὈΝῚ synadS yawn Sy my a an 
od aond pons ms ond ΦΌΩΣ wader... amp 3273 mond 
νον, Dos oms3> med) padax ywwd grands, 
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for a letter from Spain to reach Babylon, as we learn from 
νυν, 20°, No. 12, yet very many questions were sent from 
Spain to the Geonim. The connexions between Spain and 
Babylon go back to the times immediately succeeding the 
landing of the Arabs in Spain. Sherira (Letter, Ὁ. 36) 
reports that the Exilarch Natronai b. Habibai, after his 
deposal (about 772), left Babylon for the West (2y9), which 
most probably refers to Spain, as other sources show (see 
Geon., 1, 17, note 2). R. Jacob of Sura (801-5) probably 
had correspondence with the Jews of Andalusia (x’n, No. 
15, cp. above, p. 482). Much new information about the 
relations of the Geonim with the Spanish Jews is to be 
found in the interesting Bodleian Genizah Fragment (pub- 
lished by Cowley, 7QR., XVIII, 399 ff.). The writer of 
the letter (dated 953), who was a descendant of the Gaon 
R. Paltoi, tells us that several Geonim of Sura on the one 
hand, from R. Zadoc, 823, to R. Nahshon, 874-82, as well 
as several Geonim of Pumbedita, from R. Paltoi, 842-58, 
to R. Cohen-Zedek, 926-35, on the other hand, were fre 
quently consulted by the Spanish Jews. It is further 
stated there that R. Paltoi sent to Spain the whole Talmud, 
together with a commentary on it. Well-known is the 
Prayer Book, the so-called o>my 34 WD, which R. Amram 
sent to the community of Barcelona (see heading of 
pioy 31 WD (ΞΞ »"Ἴ0) = 5"3, No. 56).°2 It was only since 
the middle of the tenth century, when R. Moses and his 

32 Saadya also had correspondence with the Spanish communities, as 
Ibn David (Neub., I, 74) writes: 5a ΓΦ wad ja Wp 4 "Ὁ my 
ΓΌΝΟΝ ΝῚ ΠΎΣΟΝῚ aaomp Sap ydy anor ΟἽ psa ayo 37 Sy 


sex Sew oy Soy aban ΡΠ aay abvawsy ΠΟΝΟΟΡῚ moa 
mn2’4D. Perhaps this was a circular epistle in connexion with the 
Ben Meir dispute concerning the calendar.—Saadya's son, Dosa, corre- 
sponded with Hasdai ibn Shaprut (Ibn Daud, /. ς,, 66). 
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son R. Enoch flourished in Cordova as heads of a large 
school, that the Spanish Jews became independent of the 
Babylonian Academies with regard to their religious in- 
struction. Few responsa comparatively were therefore sent 
to Spain by Sherira and Hai (see especially about the relations 
of the Geonim with Spain, Eppenstein, Wonatsschrift, 1912, 
80-95).. Special mention should be made of the intercourse 
which R. Natronai of Sura, 853-6, maintained with the com- 
munity of Lucena. From aresponsum of his we learn that 
in his time practically the whole town of Lucena was in- 
habited by Jews. Cordova had also a preponderant majority 
of Jews.*? From Lucena there came a scholar, R. Elieser, to 
Sura, where he occupied the position of Alluf (cp. 7’3, 
No. 386; 3’¥, 3a, No.17; 25a, No.15; and py 35 1, 
ed. Warsaw, 38 a). 

6. Only scanty information is to be obtained about the 
other countries to which the influence of the Geonim 
extended. A Genizah fragment (published in Geov., II, 57, 
top) establishes the fact that Sherira as well as Hai carried 
on correspondence with the famous Rabbi Meshullam b. 
Kalonymos of Lucca in Italy (299 13 pdw 20 mbsy 
yam pea saw wand amp pasa ἼΦΝ and nosy py dypow 
4”: a’x). This superscription proves that Rappoport was 
right in his suggestion (Azkkure ha ’[ttim, 1839, ΟἹ, and 
Introduction to p”31, 12 Ὁ) that Τὰ. Meshullam lived in Lucca. 
Graetz’s (δ, 545, note 2) contention that he lived in 


83 NYDN Ny, ed. Warnheim, roo: WN Sew opp AIDdN prow 
ΠᾺΡ, wax ony... py 52> m2 oa pe... maa Seow va 
pyo Sxyny ova ΟΝ mado opp avy min rat an. Cp. 
also a No. 26: TDINY 2 ΠᾺ PN ΓΌΝΟΝ OMY MII... 
τς πεν. 
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Zalcona, Catalonia, is thus disposed of by the above 
Genizah Fragment.** These connexions between Italian- 
French scholars and Babylonian Academies can be traced 
to still earlier times. The responsum in p’3, No. 118, the 
last of the group of responsa assigned to Kalonymos, ends 
with Anan 13n3 {3}, which probably refers to one of two 
famous academies of Babylon. R. Natronai’s reference in 
x’v, 20 Ὁ, No. 12 (see above, p. 486) to 73395 also shows that 
the Geonim stood in correspondence with the Jews in 
southern France and Italy.*® There are several references 
in the responsa to O78 ‘D5n ‘the scholars of Edom’, which 
name denoted all countries under Christian rule, especially 
Italy and the Byzantine Empire.*® In particular, corre- 
spondents from Kairowan to Sherira and Hai refer to 
these ‘scholars of Edom’, by whom in all probability 
Italian scholars are meant.*? From 7"), No. 225, we learn 
that there came to R. Hai disciples from Constantinople 
(Ayowyp yo immed ayer owe ovodna ne whew yyy). 

84 Cp. further on this point Miller, Responsen des R. Kalonymos aus 
Lucca, pp. 2-3, and Responsen des R. Meschullam, p. 4; Epstein, REJ., 
XXIV, 149-51, and XXVII, 81-90; Gross., Monatsschrift, 1878, 249. ἢ 

35 73275 used to denote both France and Italy (cp. Geon., II, 55). 

86 Cp. also NNT “WY, § 82: Ww 9S yawnw so 29 OND ΝΟῚ 
alse) nib. We thus find this Gaon already corresponding with Italian 
scholars. But we should have expected the Gaon sending the responsum 
to the scholars of Rome, and not the reverse (2°WNW). 

87 Cp. R. Hai (in Rabed’s ὉΠ ON, No. 119): PSN 39°34 ony 
DVIS sn ὮΝ O35 "δ {ΠΝ ες by further, in Ashkenaz?’s DYD 
D pt, 511. 3 ONIN” AN... OX POX Mand) τ Wand NDI %5 


yen py owe O25 yn. From "22, No. 34, it appears that there 
came to the academy of Kairowan disciples from Italy; but the place 
of provenance of the question is not certain. Miiller’s note (No. 1) is 
impossible, since the Gaon speaks of disciples, who came to the place o 
the correspondents. 
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One responsum (ascribed in n’w, No. 230, to R. Mattithiah 
of Pumbedita, 861-9, but in wn, II, 57, No. 4, to R. Hai) 
deals with the question of feeding the silk-worms on the 
Sabbath. This responsum was probably sent to Greece, 
where the cultivation of silk was very common (see Gr. 
V*, 256, note 1, and now also Krauss, /.c., 74, note 1). 
Finally Sherira and Hai received questions from Wadi’l 
Kura in Arabia (π΄), 201-3 and Geon., II, 61). Since the 
expulsion of the Jews from Arabia by Mohammed and 
Omar, this is the first reference made to a Jewish com- 
munity in that country. The existence of a community 
in Wadi’! Kurd in the time of Sherira and Hai tends to 
strengthen the opinion of those scholars who maintain that 
Omar drove out in 640 the Jews of Haibar only, but not 
those of Wadi’! Kura (see Harkavy, π΄}, 397, and Leszynsky, 
op. cit.. 113). Leszynsky states from Arabic sources that 
still about the year Icoo the majority of the inhabitants 
of Wadi’l Kura were Jews (see now also Friedlaender, 
FOQR., N.S., 1, 249-51). 

The whole of this chapter forms a kind of an introduc- 
tion to the following investigations. In order to obtain 
‘a picture of the life of the Jewry of that period, as far as 
can be gathered from the Gaonic responsa, it was necessary 
to give a prefatory sketch of the extent of the influence 
of the Geonim on the Jewry all over the Diaspora. In 
two of the responsa collections, p”1) and 2522, there is 
incorporated a considerable number of responsa sent by 
Spanish and Italian-French scholars who were contem- 
poraries of Sherira and Hai. These responsa contain 
important material for the knowledge of the life of the 
Jews in Spain and southern France. Since in the time 

VOL. VII. Kk 
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of Sherira the Jews of these countries became more and 
more independent in religious instruction of the Baby- 
lonian Academies, the responsa of the above scholars had 
to be used for supplementing the material required for the 
purpose of this treatise, 


(To be continued.) 


Al .OR, THE CILY >, JOSHUA.S,.2%. 16 


By Max L. MARGOLIs, Dropsie College. 


BAER prints in both verses ὋΝ city in the text (ketib) 
and Ὗ Az in the margin (kere), while Ginsburg has Vy 
without a marginal correction (hence ὋΝ ketib u-kere). On 
8. 13 Baer tells us that in Codex Reuchlinianus 2 there is 
a note, ‘255 ‘y there is a division of opinion as to the 
reading ‘y’,and in the List of Differences between Occi- 
dentals and Orientals he adduces from the same codex 
the statement that the Occidentals write and read “y twice 
in this verse (ΡΒ ἢ) Π), while the Orientals write Wy 
but read ‘y. Baer adds the remark that the printed 
Masoretic note is inaccurate, for which reason Norzi was 
unable to straighten out the difficulty. The printed 
Masorah (end of volume IV in the editio princeps, Bamberg, 
1524-5) has it, namely, that the difference between the two 
schools concerns not the two instances in verse 13 ("Nn 
pips), but two different verses (})pIDH “3), i.e. verses 12 
and 16. Norzi’s note on verse 12 reads thus: ‘ The codices 
and the Masorahs vary. In some we find it written yd 
and read Ὁ», the author of 4p’ ‘> (Samuel Luniado or 
Laniado) agreeing, while others write and read sy. The 
same variation obtains in verse 16. In the latter instance 
‘ya is found so written and read in an ancient codex. The 
Targum reads ‘y in verse 12, while in verse 16 it has the 
doublet: “in the city, in Ai”; hence is found in verse 12 
‘y with no marginal variant, while in verse 16, finding Ὃν 
in the text and ‘y in the margin, it combined both in the 
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translation. Kimbhi on verse 16 explicitly states that 7p 
is the textual and ὃ" the marginal reading, but he is silent 
on verse 12. In the Masorah Magna we find s.v. ἡ two 
conflicting notes: (1) ὋΝ is the textual reading (against the 
margin ‘y) in verses 12 and 16; (2) ‘y is the reading in 
verses 9 and 11, but Wy in 12 and 13.’ Norzi then quotes 
the statement of the Masorah Finalis concerning the 
difference between the two schools, adding that it is not 
clear which instance is referred to. 

Ginsburg gives in the first volume of his Te Massorah 
compiled from Manuscripts, p. 592, a List of the differences 
between Occidentals and Orientals in Joshua, which, ac- 
cording to the English volume, p. 415, is based, in addition 
to the printed material, on the following manuscripts: 
St. Petersburg Codex of A.D. 1009, Arund. Orient. τό, 
Add. 15,251, and Codex Merzbacher. All of these but 
the first, in which the item is altogether admitted, agree 
with the wording of the printed Masorah to the effect that 
the difference as to ἽΝ and ‘y concerns two distinct verses. 
Moreover, Ginsburg found in Codex No. 1-3 of the Paris 
National Library explicit Masoretic notes on verses 12 and 
τό, according to which in both places 'y is the marginal 
reading of the Orientals, while the Occidentals write and 
read Wy. 

In his Jutroduction to the Massoretico-critical Edition, 
208-10, the same scholar avers that as regards verse 13 
Baer’s avowal of a variation between the two schools is 
substantiated ‘by no official Lists, MSS., Massorahs, or 
early editions’. ‘Both the MSS. and the Lists which 
exhibit any variation at all, not only mark it on ay 
of the city in verse 12, but vary in their statements as to 
the nature of the difference and as to the school to which 
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it belongs. This will be seen from the following analysis 
of the Massorah Parva: (1) Orient. 2201, which is dated 
A.D. 1246, and Harley 1528, have in the text in 8. 12 yd 
of the city, and in the margin against it Ὁ» the Keri is 
of Az. The same is the case in Harley 5710-11, where the 
Massorah Parva has against this verse 45 the Resh is to be 
cancelled = the Keri is *y> of Ai, thus treating it as an 
ordinary Keri of the Western school. (2) Arund. Orient. 
16 and Add. 15,451, which are superb manuscripts, have no 
Keri at all, but simply remark against it in verse 12 ‘yon7 “Ἴ 
four times misleading, which is the condemnatory appella- 
tion for Sevirin.’ Ginsburg proceeds with the evidence 
from the Lists (see above), and pointedly concludes: 
‘Having altered ppb “2 ¢wo verses, into PIDDT PAN 772 
both clauses of the verse, Dr. Baer was obliged to palm it 
on verse 13, since it is the only verse in this section where 
Ἔν of the city occurs twice.’ 

In volume III of Ginsburg’s great compilation, p. 145, 
in the List of paidn, i.e. of textual elements which must 
be guarded against levelling, we find : 


nym ina yd pp περῚρ 
Ὁ yb Ὁ ΣΌΣ 
payn INI > Ὁ ax 


The ἢ" (=pipb 41D, end of the verse) leaves no doubt that 
verse 12 is referred to in the middle instance. The same 
statement is found zézd., p. 310 (from the Tzufut Kale 
Masorah), minus the identifying remark 4D. Accordingly, 
the reading yd of the city is presupposed in verse 12. 
To the same purport is the note against verse 12 in the 
printed Masorah Parva: Π'Ό nap 4p) 23 j2, the reading 
in the editio princeps (see above) being 7'y> (see Ginsburg, 
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Introduction, p.210).1 A”D» stands for ΠΟΥ ΠΟ, Masorah 
Magna, according to Elias Levita, Massoreth ha-massoreth, 
ed. Ginsburg, p. 249. n20=22? Frensdorff, Massoretisches 
Worterbuch, p. 18 of the German, attempts no identification 
of the unusual formula. But pi 23 is perfectly clear: 
write and read "yo. In the Yemenite Masorah (Ginsburg, 
The Massorah, 111, 68) the following statement may be read: 
pinad Sy Ὑ9 ΠΟΌΣ 573) OMDdeyym jxwnn 933 ‘9p yd op 
Snot ppt ΠΥΡῚ xd wy ΠῸΡ nap [)]Π3) sp S’y paw 
wwe po yd apa “Ὁ ΔἽ maw ΝΠῚΡΟ own or syd spr yd 
ὋΝ ww 2) x’ ἼΡΟΞ. Apparently misled by the reference 
to the Targumic rendering xnip> of the city, Ginsburg refers 
this note to verse 13, the rendering in our Targum editions 
in verse 12 being ‘yd (see Ginsburg, Jutroduction, Ὁ. 210); 
but the Yemenite Targum, ed. Praetorius, has there ΝΠ ΡΟ, 
and it is obvious that the note refers to verse 12 (hence at 
the beginning yd is mispointed; point 1y?). Now this 
note says clearly that 1'y? of the city is the reading (not 
only the writing) in all the codices (of Yemen) and in those 
of Jerusalem. The author goes on to quote the note in the 
printed Masorah Parva (see above); he repudiates those 
codices which have yd in the text and ‘y> in the margin, 
and concludes with a reference to the Targum and to the 
editio princeps of the Hebrew Concordance. The reading 
and pointing yb of the city, would thus seem to be sub- 
stantiated as the approved, and certainly as the Western 
reading. As is well known, we in the West follow the 

1 [Since writing this, I have been able to inspect the editio princeps in 
the private library of the Hon, Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia. The 
text reads apd. Accordingly, in the Yemenite Masorah the pointing is 
correct, as far as it goes, Nevertheless it remains true that the author of 


that Masorah rejects the kere sy5 ! I must admit that the reading (pointing) 


in Jacob ben Haim’s text and the accompanying masoretic note are a puzzle. ] 
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Palestinian school of Masoretes, and Kimhi’s silence in 
verse 12 (see above) may be tantamount to supporting 
~ > of the city. 

It is to be regretted that the note in Codex Reuch- 
linianus 2 cannot be verified at the present moment and 
at this distance. How sorely we are indeed in need of 
photographic reproductions of important biblical manu- 
scripts, whether in the original or in translation, in the 
securing of which the universities and colleges of this 
country should be willing to co-operate! Nevertheless, 
I am loth to go to the length of doubting Baer’s veracity, 
as Ginsburg so unceremoniously does. The Targum, as 
has been observed, goes normally with the Orientals ; 
accordingly, the reading “yd in verse 12 might be Oriental. 
Once we resort to an ancient version as a fulcrum of the 
received text, we must needs consult all. The Vulgate 
has ‘ex occidentali parte eiusdem civitatis’; that may be 
a free paraphrase by the translator, or his Hebrew had ‘yb. 
Most likely, however, Jerome followed Symmachus, who, 
on the authority of a gloss in the Syrohexaplaris (ed. 
Lagarde), wrote JM. floss eo. Symmachus ap- 
parently read "y. Conversely, Origen supports the reading 
5. In the opening pages of the New Series of this REVIEW 
(p. 20 f.) I pointed out how for the purposes of establishing 
what is the Masoretic text recourse must be had to Origen’s 
Hexapla, and in vol. III, pp. 323 ff, I gave an illustration 
for Joshua 7.17. Now another example presents itself. 
How the original Greek translator has dealt with chapter 8 
(as with other portions of the book), removing incongruities 
arising out of the combination of double accounts in the 
Hebrew, and accomplishing it, if needs be, by violent con- 
densation, has been pointed out by Wellhausen (Composition, 
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1889, p. 126). Verses 11 b, 12, 13 are reduced in the 
Septuagint to the small compass: ἀπ᾽ ἀνατολῶν καὶ τὰ 
ἔνεδρα τῆς πόλεως ἀπὸ θαλάσσης. Origen, as was his wont, 
retained this complex, at the same time marking it with the 
obelus as something unwarranted by the Hebrew; where- 
upon he introduced swb asterisco a fresh translation of the 
verses in question which reads as follows: καὶ παρενέβαλον 
ἀπὸ βορρᾶ τῆς Tai καὶ ἡ κοιλὰς ἀνάμεσον αὐτοῦ καὶ τῆς Tai 
12 καὶ ἔλαβεν ὡς πέντε χιλιάδας ἀνδρῶν καὶ ἔθετο αὐτοὺς 
ἔνεδρον ἀνάμεσον τῆς Βηθαὺν καὶ τῆς Γαὶ θάλασσαν τῆς 
Tai 13 καὶ ἔταξαν ὁ λαὸς τὴν πᾶσαν παρεμβολὴν ἣ ἦν ἀπὸ 
βορρᾶ τῇ πόλει καὶ τὰ ἔσχατα αὐτοῦ θάλασσαν τῆς πόλεως 
καὶ ἐπορεύθη ᾿Ιησοῦς τὴν νύκτα ἐκείνην ἐν μέσῳ τῆς κοιλάδος. 
Verses 15b, 16a, omitted in the Septuagint, were likewise 
supplied by Origen sub asterisco: καὶ ἔφυγον ὁδὸν τῆς 
ἐρήμου τό καὶ ἐνίσχυσεν πᾶς ὁ λαὸς τῆς Tai τοῦ διῶξαι 
ὀπίσω αὐτῶν. Here again Origen, or rather his source 
(probably Theodotion), supports the reading ‘y3. All, 
however, that we really may say is this, that the reading 
yb in verse 12, attributed by certain authorities to the 
Orientals, was current in the third and second centuries. 
It is interesting to note that in the same verse Origen 
again ranges himself on the side of the Orientals (ketib) 
with his Βηθαύν jis ΓΔ against by ma of the Occidentals 
(see the official Lists referred to above). In 19. 38 we have 
another instance where Origen agrees with the Oriental 
ketib: wpa ON against ὈἼΠ, the Oriental kere which is 
the textual reading of the Occidentals. Elsewhere Origen 
supports the Occidental text; in a few instances the ren- 
dering is too inexact to admit of conclusive evidence. All 
that can be said is that the differences between the two 
schools ascend to ancient times, and testify to a fluctuation 
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of the text in the centuries antecedent to the split between 
Orientals and Occidentals. The similarity of Vy and ‘Y 
accounts for the confusion. In 15. 9 Theodotion misread 
“y into y; on the other hand, the Septuagint read Wyn 
for ‘yn 7. 3; 8. 18,28. Just as in the Hebrew ὋΝ and Ἢ 
were liable to confusion, so in the Greek ya: and yn(v) 
were interchanged. Thus we find ya: for γην 2. 1 (the sigla 
are those in my forthcoming edition of the Greek Joshua) 
rrosccaa,; 7.2 BC ES adj rk (cf. yar with accus. 
ending f, and the doublet τὴν ynv ya n); conversely γὴν 
for ya 7. 2 sec Iptiz (cf. the doublet γην yar A); yns for 
yar 8.16 EnM™n™s. Greek ya is also the transliteration 
of Hebrew (x); cf. Josh. 18. 16, where the Syrohexaplaris 
writes us; it is quite plausible that Greek yns for Hebrew 
poy 15.8 is an error for yat representing the synonymous 
4%. Still a further confusion of ἽΝ and ‘y may be cited 
from the Greek in 2 Chron. 32.6, where τῆς papayyos 
(Lucian alone reverts to the Hebrew τῆς zroAews) is a 
translation of rns yar='yn for Wyn, yar being misconceived 
as the equivalent of δ. We shall certainly not burden the 
original translator with ascribing a gate to a ravine! On 
the other hand, he was not sagacious enough to realize 
that ‘y in his Hebrew copy was a blunder for 1y. In the 
language of the author of the Analekien zur Textkritik des 
Alten Testaments, the mark of abbreviation had faded 
away. Conversely, the appearance of a pen-scratch re- 
sembling a mark of abbreviation has led to the expansion 
of ‘y to Vy. Where, as in chapter 8 of Joshua, either 
reading made sense, the confusion was a natural one. The 
‘tradition which our fathers have handed down to us’ is, 
alas, often but a scribe’s subjective reasoning coupled with 
a blurred vision. 
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THE SEMIKAH CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
LHE,ZUGOTH* 


By SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Dropsie College. 


IT is a well-known fact that equivocal expressions are 
frequently misleading even to scholars. The semikah 
controversy between the Zugoth is an illustration of such 
an equivocal expression that has given rise to error. This 
controversy is of great significance, because it is the first 
one recorded in the Talmud, and because, although it was 
continued through the administration of all the successive 
Zugoth, no agreement was reached on the subject. 

The word 729d has various meanings in the Talmud: 

(4) It is used in the sense of proximity as: p31D1D δ δ 
yom Sonn mip md pow Sax wm Sian jamin mw 
(Kil’oim, II, 9). ‘It is not allowed to sow mustard and 
bastard saffron closely adjoining to a field which was sown 
with grain, because this is a forbidden junction (Ὁ Ν 05); but 
it is allowed to sow mustard and bastard saffron closely 
adjoining to a field which was sown with herbs, for this is 
not a forbidden junction.’ 

(ὁ) It is also used in the sense of laying on of hands as: 
pain n7a1...... DM Sy pani par ΟΦ pray poms Np’ m3 
pmbdy pani ΠΡῚΝ) ody oa (Hagigah II, 3). ‘The school 
of Shammai says, It is allowed to bring peace-offerings on 
the holidays, but the laying on of the hands must not be 


* Zugoth (Mit), meaning Pairs, is the Talmudic appellation for the two 
leaders of the Sanhedrin from the days of Jose b. Joezer and Jose b. Johanan 
(about 160 B.c.£.) till the time of Hillel and Shammai., 
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done on the holidays. The school of Hillel says, It is 
allowed to bring both peace-offerings and burnt-offerings 
on the holidays and to lay the hands on them.’ 

(c) It is used, again, in the sense of relying upon an 
authority as: }pr "129 5y Ἴ20) (Erubin 65 b). ‘We may rely 
upon the authority of the aged man (R. Hanina b. Joseph)’, 
or > ow many misdm ὈΡῚ ΝΕΡΌ mw..... man nay moda 
an ‘Dy jn jy yD’ (according to the Munich MS.) Ὁ dy 
(Hagigah I, 8). ‘The laws concerning the Sabbath and 
the festive sacrifices which are numerous although only 
a few of them are Biblical, are nevertheless essential parts 
of the Law because we have them on good authority.’ 
(From this also developed the ‘Semikah’ which is given to 
a scholar, thus investing him with authority.) 

In all places where a dispute concerning semikah occurs, 
we can easily see from the context in what sense the word 
is used. In the case of the semikah controversy between 
the Zugoth, however, the Mishnah says obscurely Ἴρου and 
syo05 xbw without stating explicitly the sense in which the 
word is used, thus giving rise to misunderstanding. The 
Mishnah reads as follows: }32 ‘DY odd xbw aie ary 12 ὋΝ 
ssanyn ΠΣ pond aby ΙΝ mene [2 penn .popd sow pny 
sow now 12 pyow ood xbw ΙΝ ΝΟ 12 mA D> sw 
oni 5$m ind ΝΡ sow iwdvas ped sow myn .qyopd 
xoy sis ΝῸΦ pond sow: $a ose 02) ana yy ypdma xb 
ΟῚ ἫΔ max ond ow Ow? YA DWN ρον (Hagigah, 
II, 2). 

All the commentators are of the opinion that the semikah 
controversy between the Zugoth is identical with the 
controversy between the schools of Shammai and Hillel 


1 Hillel before Shammai. So is the version in P. Hag. II, 2, and 
B. Shabb, 15a. 
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recorded in the succeeding Mishnah as to whether or not 
it is allowed to perform the ceremony of the ‘laying on of 
hands’ upon the head of the sacrificial animal in the 
temple-court on holidays.2, It seems to me, however, that 
the identification of those two controversies, which is 
evidently based on the mere fact that the editors of the 
Mishnah placed them contiguously, is still an open question. 
For it would appear surprising, indeed, that all the Zugoth 
should not have been able to find a solution for a halakic 
problem which is a mere shebot (m1). 

This was indeed noticed by Frankel in his M2wnn "5, 
Pp. 43-4, and by Weiss in 113 13, pp. 103-4. They never- 
theless did not abandon the traditional interpretation. 

It would also be strange that while in the case of the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel the Mishnah states explicitly 
the problem of their controversy, in the case of the Zugoth 
the problem is stated obscurely by the words Ἴ ΟΡ and 
qyond κὸν. 

A close examination of the Tosefta and Palestinian 
Talmud will show that the dispute between the Zugoth is 
not identical with that of the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel as is generally assumed ; that the controversy of the 
Zugoth centred around an important general principle 
rather than on the question of the propriety of performing 
the semikah ceremony in the temple-court on holidays, 
The Tosefta reads: ΠΦῸΠ .no%oon Sy ΝΌΝ ἸΡΌΓΣ xd nan 
pow ow? yn ppd aby oxy ones minn πο yn mr 
DIY) ONY ὉΠ spond DRY DARN Nw Iw ΟἽ ΓΤ NIN 
ΟΝ 2 mpidno ὙΠ xd ΠΟΤ ὋΝ “ ore... 2 ΓῚΣΝ 
ῬΌΓΟ ΠΡΩΌΠ woe... 227 ΠΦΟΦῚ ΣΦ» Sw pst mas aby 


2. πὴ mby xd Sax omdy pomp pr ody prea ois Ὁ 
(Hag. II, 3; Bes. II, 4) om>y poor moyn onty prean one. 
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wma any ony ΟἿ poo Ps ONDIN w72 “.Π΄] wd mby 
mono) mb ody pao opie na ΟΡ ayo ἱΠῸν qow 
wy (Tosef. Hagigah, II, 8-10). ‘Never was there a con- 
troversy in Israel except the one concerning semikah. 
There were five Zugoth. Three of the earlier Zugoth who 
were of the opinion 70) xbw were presidents (of the 
Sanhedrin) and their opponents were vice-presidents ; two 
of the latter Zugoth who held the view ΟΡ were presidents 
and their opponents were vice-presidents ..... Said R. Jose, 
Formerly no controversy occurred in Israel except in a 
court (}*1 m’3) of twenty-three members ,.... Over which 
semikah were the schools of Shammai and Hillel divided? 
The school of Shammai said that the laying on of hands 
on the festive sacrifices must not be done on a holiday; 
the semikah ceremony should be performed a day before 
the holiday. The school of Hillel said, It is allowed on 
a holiday to bring peace and burnt-offerings and lay the 
hands upon them.’ 

The fact that the Tosefta asks ‘over which semikah 
were the schools of Shammai and Hillel divided’ and not 
over which semikah were the Zugoth divided,* clearly 
shows that the two controversies were not considered 
identical. The P. Talmud reads: npn ann xd ΠΡΦΝ Δ 
swe 647 ms wy dom osnw soy ἼΔΟΣ pawn Sy ΜΌΝ ὈΝ ἼΦΒ 


3 See ΝΠ NIN on the Tosef. 

eynan ΟὝΣ mdy qooy anys indy ms wean ppm S$na ayy 
asda yapo wen wa Sw py ΠΣ) ow anyd. 2... wa sndn poy 
wa9 nbaw ys wa syndno ΝΟῚΣ 12 N32 oY AY ὉΠ 22 
(J. Hag. Il, 78a; B. Bes. 20a). There is no evidence in this passage, as 
some think, that the controversy of the Zugoth is identical with that of the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel. The Talmud says here emabnw yn) 
bom mas’; but not Soma mada’ or ἼΟ ONe Mt3, which would 


have been more proper if the two controversies were considered identical. 
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Sxseea mprdnnn yan yoy 55 an ΠΝ wow ΜΟῚ nay w72 nbn 
(P. Talm. Hagigah II, 2). 

It is evident from this passage that according to the 
P. Talmud the semikah was the only subject of contention 
that was debated during the administration of all the 
Zugoth (as a matter of fact we do find other controversies 
between the Zugoth, as for instance the controversy between 
Judah b. Tabbai and Simon Ὁ. Shatah® and the one 
between Joshuah b. Perahah and the Hakamim ®). 

The commentators have erred in considering the words 
syo05 and 10d by, that are used in the case of the Zugoth, 
identical with the words }3D1D and Ὁ }’8 that are used in 
the case of the controversy between the schools of Shammai 
and Hillel.?/ The words 70> and y0d xbw do not denote 
here to lay on the hands on an object, but express the 
derivative meaning of the verb, as in the phrase by Ἴ)20) 
jr 335 (Erub. 65 Ὁ), wwnyT NOD Joo. (Hag. 20 b), 
now Ὁ dy ond w (ttid., Mishnah I, 8), i.e. to depend, 
to rely, to accept the authority οὐδ and the question 
discussed by the Zugoth was whether we could depend 
upon the authority of the Hakamim. 

It is very probable that this Mishnah, which is the second 
of the second chapter of Hagigah, is closely related to the 
last Mishnah of the first chapter which contains the state- 
ment that the laws concerning the Sabbath and festive 
sacrifices, &c., which are numerous although few of them 


5 Hag. 16b; Mak. 5b; Tosef. Sanhed. V, VI. 

6 Tosef. MakSirin, III, 4. 

7 See Frankel, 73WN 9375, fi. 43-4 ; Weiss, 15, V, I, ff. 103-4. 

8 A. Sidon, ‘Die Controverse der Synhedrialhaupter’ in Gedenkbuch 
fiir Evinnerung an David Kaufmann, ff. 355-64. He was the first to 
interpret the semikah of this Mishnah in the sense of relying upon authority 
and not in the sense of ‘laying on of hands’. 
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are Biblical, are nevertheless essential parts of the Law 
because we have them on good authority. This Mishnah 
developing the subject further, informs us that the question 
as to whether or not we ought to rely upon the Hakamim 
in their innovations has not always been generally accepted ; 
but it was rather the subject of contention during the 
administration of all the Zugoth. 

Three of the earlier and two of the latter Zugoth say: 
Ἴρου πον, ie. we ought not to rely on the Hakamim in 
their innovations upon the Torah. Their colleagues say: 
sod), i. 6. we rely entirely upon the Hakamim even in their 
innovations upon the Torah. 

An examination of the few halakic statements of the 
Zugoth which have been transmitted to us corroborates this 
interpretation of the controversy of the Zugoth. 

We shall also be able to understand their obscure 
halakoth which were transmitted to us. 

The first pair which was divided over the semikah 
question was Jose Ὁ. Joezer and Jose Ὁ. Johanan. “yy ja ‘bY 
qyond sow pry 12 oy Tend xdw sow. Now, no halakah is 
recorded of Jose b. Johanan, excepting the decree which he 
issued together with Jose b. Joezer declaring Gentile 
territory and glass vessels as levitically unclean.’ It is 
undoubtedly to be assumed that his halakic opinions are 
included in the anonymous ancient halakoth of the Talmud. 
Of Jose b. Joezer, however, we have three halakot as 
testimonies (n)ty) from which the inference may be drawn 
that by these testimonies he set himself in opposition to the 
ordinances of the Hakamim: symp bx dy cnyy 12 ὋΝ Dy 
‘oy md wap) ὩΝΌ ΝΙῸΣ DP ἸΣῚ Naw ΠΔ Ap ὈΡῚ p27 
δὴ (Ed. VIII, 4). 

9 Shabb. 14 Ὁ. 
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The content of this Mishnah is puzzling indeed. For, 
what is the purpose of his testimony? Is it not explicitly 
stated in the Torah: ‘He that toucheth the dead body of 
any human person shall be unclean seven days’ (Num. 
19. 11)? The Talmud in fact wonders at this Mishnah: 
‘and they called him “Jose the permitter” (Nw DY), they 
ought to have called him “Jose the forbidder” (s7Ds8 ‘DY 
m5 syan)’! (Ab. Zar. 37 b). Should we assume, however, 
that by 7005 νὸν Jose b. Joezer meant that we ought not 
to rely upon the authority of the Hakamim in their 
innovations upon the Torah, the purpose of his testimonies 
will become clear to us. For with these testimonies Jose 
b. Joezer opposed the tradition of the Hakamim who 
decree what was not to be found in the Torah. This was 
in accordance with his own view that ‘we ought not to 
depend upon’ the decrees and traditions of the Hakamim 
(θοῦ wbw). 

The meaning of these testimonies thus becomes clear : 

I. [5 ΝΝῸΡ Ds (the locust) il kamsa is clean and may be 
eaten. For, Biblically, those locusts are clean ‘that go 
upon all fours, which have jointed legs above their feet’, 
yoand Syon ora id swe yaw ὃν qban (Lev. 11. 21). But 
the Hakamim said that the marks of cleanness in locusts 
are: four legs, four wings, hindlegs for leaping and the 
wings covering the greatest part of the body, oo: yrs 
17 MN PDN ya. oO wpr oI yIIN (Hul. 59 a; ἐδίά,, 65 a). 
In this matter, therefore, he opposed the decree of the 
Hakamim requiring those additional marks of cleanness, 
and maintained that the locust il kamsa which had only the 
marks pointed out in the Torah, was clean’? and might 
be eaten. 


10. ADs Zale 57 8) Ds 
VOL. VII. ἘΠ 
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11. j27 ΠΣ m2 APD The liquid of the slaughtering- 
place is clean. Biblically, ‘All drink in every such vessel 
that may be drunk shall be unclean’ boa ane awe npwn 52 
nou ὍΣ (Lev. 11. 34). Thus only water is susceptible to 
levitical uncleanness. The Hakamim, however, decreed 
that blood and five other kinds of liquids are also susceptible 
of levitical uncleanness™ (Sifra Shemini, VIII; Pes. 17 8). 
To oppose this decree Jose b. Joezer testified that ΠΡ 
ΠΣ ΠΣ, i.e. blood, is j33, clean. For blood and the 
other liquids are not implied in the verse An ws ΠΡ 
and therefore are not susceptible to uncleanness.” 

III. 3x1 NN’D2 4p") One that touches a corpse becomes 
unclean. According to the Torah: ‘He that toucheth the 
dead, even any man’s dead body, shall be unclean seven 
days’ no’ nyay soo ow war 595 ΠΣ yon (Num. 19. 11). 
The Hakamim decreed 5$n3 sin ‘19 a5n™ that the sword 
with which a person was killed had the same levitical status 
as the slain body, -i.e. one who touches such a sword 
becomes unclean for seven days. Against this Jose b. 
Joezer testified that only xn22 39) the one who touches 
the corpse becomes unclean, but not the one who touched 
a sword with which a person was slain. 

It is because of these three testimonies that he was 
called ‘Jose the permitter’ Nw ‘Dy, as in all of these he 


a $5) δ΄ abn wasmy osm own ym Som poo on Ὁ ps 
mpwn (Sifra Smini, IX). : 

12 The Talmud (Pes. 17 a) has two different versions of this statement: 
NHIW MID pwn un nd) ΠΣ ΓΔ ‘pwn nan. According to our 
interpretation, however, it makes no difference. For by ΠΣ ΓΞ pwd 
is meant water and blood, and by δ ΠΣ ΓΖ Pv" wine and oil, 

15 Pes, 14 Ὁ: Sbm5 xi in aan aan bbna. See Katzenelenson, 


Sadducees and Pharisees, Voschod ; 5. Zeitlin, ‘ Les dix-huit Mesures’, RZ/J., 
LXIII, 1914. 
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opposed the decrees of the Hakamim. This explains also 
the statement of the Mishnah wip) Ὁ ann inna 15 
that his towel was considered unclean of the first degree 
(D172) for those who observed the levitical laws prescribed 
for the handling of the sacred food. Obviously they 
declared it unclean because he did not subscribe to the 
decrees of the Hakamim in matters pertaining to the laws 
of levitical uncleanness. 

This throws light upon an obscure narrative which 
R. Judah tells in the name of Jose Ὁ. Joezer: “1 718 
sy OI mw ND IY TN ond (yy 72 ὋΝ) py2 mp An 
wn nw ja (Ab. Zar. 37 Ὁ). 

R. Judah who was engaged in the study of antiquity, 
and all of whose statements were undoubtedly based on 
tradition, tells us that Jose b. Joezer had erected beams 
and demonstrated: here the limits of the public road 
(Ὁ"3Π mwa) end; here the limits of the private ground 
(177 nw) end. It is rather strange that Jose b. Joezer, 
the president of the Sanhedrin, should personally go out in 
the streets of the city to erect beams for the purpose of 
fixing and demonstrating the limits of the private and 
public ground. This narrative, however, contains another 
instance of the application of Jose b. Joezer’s principle not 
to accept the authority of the Hakamim in their innovations 
upon the Torah. For the law formerly recognized two 
classes of territory with regard to the Sabbath laws: public 
territory (0397 Mw) where carrying on the Sabbath day 
was forbidden (as we find in Nehemiah’s order to lock the 
gates of the city before the Sabbath, so that ‘there should 
be brought in no burden on the Sabbath day’, Neh. 13. 19) ; 
and private territory where carrying on the Sabbath was 


14 Tlag. 18b. 
Ekg 
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allowed (Shab. 96b). The Hakamim, however, added 
another class, namely, the Karmelith (n>), i.e. private 
territory used by the public, and forbade the carrying of 
objects from it to the two other classes of territory and vice 
versa. The Talmud, indeed, regarded the Karmelith as 
a mere Rabbinical restriction (7713) (Shabbat 11 b). Reject- 
ing this new enactment of the Hakamim, Jose b. Joezer said: 
Here the limits of the public ground end; here the limits 
of the private ground end. I recognize two classes of 
territory with regard to the Sabbath laws and no more. 

Now, if we assume that the controversy between the 
Zugoth was regarding the validity of the innovations of the 
Hakamim, we shall be able to understand the only halakah 
which has been transmitted to us from the second pair. 

The second pair was Joshua b. Perahah and Nittai 
the Arbelite. “ix ‘Sanwa xno qoDd xbw ‘ow AnD 132 yea 
sod. No halakah is accredited to Nittai the Arbelite; 
but undoubtedly, as indicated above, his halakic opinions 
were included among the anonymous ancient halakoth. 

Of Joshua b. Perahah we have the following halakah: 
ΘΝ ap mop ΝΟΥ ΟΌΘΟΝῸ ONIN ODN WIN AYN 12 ye 
35 ΠΥ ΠΟΙ ΠΠΒ 13 yermS maxow yay 19 ON OSM DN Ady 
bsaw" (Tosef. Makshirin, III, 4). 

The argument of the Hakamim ‘let the wheat be 
unclean for Joshua b. Perahah but clean for all Israel’, is 
strange indeed. If it is considered clean for all Israel, why 
should it be unclean for Joshua b. Perahah? But it becomes 
clear when we realize that in this halakah Joshua b. Perahah 
opposed the decree and tradition of the Hakamim. 
Biblically, ‘if any water be put upon the seed’ Sy pw yn’ 9D) 
yr it becomes susceptible to levitical uncleanness (wD 
myn 53p5), and no distinction is made between seed which 


a απ υυ 
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is fixed to the ground ("ΡῚΡ sm) and that which is 
plucked (unbn), for this is the implication of the phrase yt dy. 
This, then, is the contention of Joshua b. Perahah: ‘ Wheat 
that is brought from Alexandria is unclean jnbw wba Ὁ). 
woo (= ἀντλίον) is the water-wheel with which the 
Egyptians irrigated their fields from the Nile. Thus, water 
was poured on the seed and it became susceptible to levitical 
uncleanness. Whereupon the Hakamim answered: if so 
‘let the wheat be unclean for Joshua Ὁ. Perahah’ who 
disregards the tradition of the Hakamim, ‘but clean to all 
Israel’ who accept the ordinance of the Hakamim: that 
seed becomes susceptible to levitical uncleanness when 
water has been poured over it only when it was already 
detached from the earth (wdn), but not while still fixed to 
the ground (731n).1° 

The third pair was Judah b. Tabbai and Simon b. 
Shatah ΟΡ sms mow 12 pyow Ἴρου xbw sow Nap 12 A. 
Of Simon b. Shatah several laws and decrees have been 
transmitted. A narrative of Judah b. Tabbai has come 
down to us reflecting his attitude toward tradition: 
sd xeyind oot Ty ma ΝῸ ON ANNA ANN ΝΟ 12. TTA’ ΩΝ 
Pw IY ἫΝ PA Dey OY PR DADS ww DPS by 
nw ὋΣ ΟἽ ΠΡΌ xd ox moma ΠΝ now 72 pyow xd ἼΩΝ 
15 omy YON! IY pI OMo OMY PN OMIN ION, 

Judah b. Tabbai, who did not accept the decrees of 
the Hakamim in their innovations upon the Torah, executed 
one ont Wy. For according to the Bible, ‘if a witness of 
violence rise up against any man to testify against him for 
any wrong..... and the judges shall inquire diligently ; 
and behold, if the witness be a false witness, he hath testified 


% Sifra T. K. Smini 11; Tosef. Makéirin, I. 
16 Hag. 16b; Mak. 5b; Tosef. Sanhed, VI. 
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a falsehood against his brother: then shall ye do unto him 
as he hath purposed to do unto his brother’, pw ἽΝ orp "5 
opr awed omwyr yn. Ay Ipw Iya apy ἽΝ mm... Na, &c. 
(Deut. 19. 16-19). This implies that even if one witness was 
proved oo, he is to be executed. Simon b. Shatah, on 
the other hand, who accepted the innovations of the 
Hakamim upon the Torah, reproached Judah b. Tabbai 
for having shed innocent blood (Ὁ) 05 25), for the 
Hakamim said: p22 oy do not incur the penalty unless 
both were found nr. oy AD ‘npn ΠΡ) oy ow B’y’ 
pow onoor Ax ow (Tosef. Sanhed. VI, 6). 

The fourth pair was Shemaiah and Abtalyon: 7s mynw 
Ἴρου xby ais mona jyo0d. ΟΥ̓ this pair, several halakoth 
were transmitted by others in their name; ΤΠ but no halakoth 
have come down from them directly from which their 
attitude toward tradition might be inferred. In the 
testimonies that others made in their name they always 
concur.'8 


17 Yebam. 67a; Edu. 1, 3. 

18 There is a passage in the Talmud attributed to Shammai the elder: 
In NOW SDE yw) ayn wn we ns ann yy imbyd awa 
dy 33 3AINI NAW IMS ANY an pnw 230 0 DW WIS 
(Kid. 43b). ‘If any one said to his agent: go slay a person, the agent is 
liable for the crime but the instigator is not responsible. Shammai the elder 
said in the name of Haggai the prophet: the instigator is liable for the crime, 
for it is written: ‘‘Him hast thou slain with the sword of the children of 
Ammon” (2 Sam. 12. 9). (Nathan the prophet charged David with the 
crime of killing Urijah, although David only gave the order to expose him 
in the battle front.)” To my mind the attribution of this statement to 
Shammai is open to question. For from the Talmudic discussion (#bid., 42 Ὁ) 
it appears that the school of Shammai held that the instigator is free from 
penalty ()D5D ὉΠΟῪ): nmawnn by a2°nY DDIN 8 YW 17 Sy by 
πον xd ox cosa 312 ΠΟΘ sy ayn ws ON 772) AYyDD 
"Δ ond wos pep sat b> ὃν ἼΩΝ) ΝΟῸΠῚ πὰρ Ὁ oN ἿἹ 
bs by p> ow Πρ ΨΓΔ ow Ἵ5 1 bw xd ὮΝ ΟΝ) ΝΟΠῚ wad 
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The fifth and last pair was Hillel and Shammai. Aside 
from the semikah controversy of all the Zugoth we find 


mao rimdwdy ways sow ain ds Ὁ pe Siow 29d and pe at 
Ὁ “AT δ5 by Sm. It is thus evident from this passage that the school 
of Shammai held that 1}O5 ymbyy. Now if Shammai is the author of the 
statement that the instigator is liable (3"N pnd, deriving his opinion from 
the verse MINT NIN, the school of Shammai would have replied to the 
school of Hillel that the opinion that the instigator is liable one may derive 
from the verse M775 YN and thus revert to their argument YW 735 b> by 
25 nnd. This proves the fact that the school of Shammai did not know 
that 3h pny is derived from the verse NI7N NIN. But would this be 
possible if Shammai was the author of the statement? As a matter of fact 
it is very doubtful if Shammai ever used the method of deriving halakic 
opinions from Biblical intimations (O°P1D5 w17). The law derived from the 
verse NNT) ἽΝ which the Talmud attributes to Shammai, ‘NOW FT 13) 
nawa yD ANTI Ay AWN (Shabb. το a) is quoted in the Tosef. (MS.) in 
the name of Hillel: naw2 tay want jpn 54m (Erub. ΠΙ, 7). The Sifre 
brings this statement in the name of Shammai, and continues: Δ INN Vf 
{Pin wow ww DM" (Sifre Softim 203). We do not find, however, in 
the entire Talmud the other two cases. Should we accept the version of 
the Tosefta, the statement of the Sifre could be referred to Hillel rather 
than to Shammai. For we do find Hillel deriving laws from Biblical 
intimations in two other instances: (1) DIN bn oN" onbda22 yay 
oven Fn. on DN (Sifra Smini); (2) xd) “WIN bn “pnin XS 
pnd PNA pnd pn3w (Sifra Tazria 9). We also find elsewhere that Hillel 
went up from Babylon because’ of three things bbs nby ΕἸΣΊΖΞῚΙ οὖν by 
52 (J. Talmud Pesah, VI, 33a). It is highly probable, therefore, that in 
the case of the law derived from the verse NIN WN we should read 
JOIN MYOY instead of "NDW. This agrees with the narrative of Josephus 
(Antiq., XIV, 9, 4), that Sameas, reprimanding his colleagues for suppressing 
their opinion in the case of Herod, said that Herod deserved capital punish- 
ment for instigating his men to kill Hezekiah and his followers. For 
according to his own view: “2 Π yd w warn nx ian xy imbyd town’. 
The narrative of Josephus is identical with the Talmudic narrative: MII 
ἘΣ %n onsnd now 13 pyow ond ἼΩΝ xv Sup ΘΟ www 
499179) (Sanhed. 19 a). Here, surely, we ought to read NYY instead of 
Noy ja pynw ; ΝΞΟ Ν᾽ here = DIT. See Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien, Paris, pp. 146-8; Graetz, Geschichte 
der Juden, vol. 3 II, note 16, 
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several other disputations between Shammai and Hillel. 
According to the Palestinian Talmud, Shammai and Hillel 
were divided upon four issues ; 1° according to the Babylonian 
Talmud they disagreed upon three issues.” It is highly 
probable that the two versions are not contradictory. The 
Babylonian Talmud may have omitted the semikah con- 
troversy, considering it as included in the controversy of 
the Zugoth. The first Mishnah of Eduyoth records three 
controversies between Shammai and Hillel: 5> 71x »wow 
nbnd app ὍΝ ΝῸΦ .eped mppan ‘ow Ddm nye pt pwn 
mpon nx dow paxw ov» pa do tow 5$n .ovapp sow 5b 
pap Ὄ TDN now yan pwda a> oN any. 


19 yy ἼΣΟΣ moon Sy ΝῸΝ Sera npidn ann xd ΠΥ ἽΣ 
‘a moe won Som ww (J. Hag. II, 2). 

τὸ bony NOY 1pona myaipd 23 N27 34 “AWN (Shabb. 15 a). 

21 After the Munich manuscript. In our printed editions the reading is 
3 onw nde. The word νον, however, has no meaning here. The 
traditional interpretation of the Mishnah is that Hillel said [7 xbp instead 
of ‘7 in order to quote the exact expression of his teachers Shemaiah and 
Abtalyon, who being descendants of proselytes (0) 23) pronounced ἢ" Π 
like ἐδ, and for this reason they said δ Π bp to distinguish it from }N. 
(See Maimonides’ Com. to this Mishnah; also J. Brill, ΠΣ ΠῚ NIN, note 14). 
The legend that Shemaiah and Abtalyon were descendants of Gentiles 
(Gittin 57 b), misled the Talmudic commentators and scholars in the 
interpretation of another Mishnah (see Yoma 71 b 3) by [723 Avy, 
the expression "ΩΝ 323 jin’ does not necessarily mean sons of Gentiles. 
It may refer to the people over against the priest): YN κοῦ ja Mapy 
nnay ΝΟῚ nin ΠΝ xd ppwn pr dow mn... IT 9 
naw ΤΣ 23 πὸ > DN ΡΟ DIN ODN ΠῚ 
ΝΟΣ ond sox ΠΡ ΟΣΝῚ ayow mpwar odes ama ΠΥ ΠῚ 
{993 NY) NT) «ΡΠ (Eduyoth, V, 6). All the Talmudic commentators 
and scholars (see Weiss, VI “V1, ver. 1, p. 176; I. Levi, Wérterbuch, on the 
word ND) ; also Aruk) are of the opinion that Akabya was excommunicated 
because he showed disrespect to Shemaiah and Abtalyon by saying 
Mpwn NI, which they interpreted to mean: they showed favoritism to 


their own class in giving the ‘ testing water’ to one who was a proselyte like 


ΨΩ. ὍΝ 
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Another controversy between Shammai and Hillel is 
found in Shabb. 15 a: 5apb "wan TN ΟΣ ΠΡ ἼΣΩΠ 
swan xd sow 55m ayn. 

In these four controversies four principles are involved 
with which Hillel proposed to start a new development in 
the Oral Law: (1) mynd »p, i.e. where an apprehension 
exists lest a Biblical law may be transgressed we ought to 
take a preventive measure. (2) Leniency in law (xbip oy): 
(3) Semikah. (4) Subjectivity, i.e. we ought to reckon 
with the intention of the person. In these four principles 
Shammai was his opponent. 

These were the issues between them: 

(1) mypad mypan sow dda inyw yt own 55 aww now. 
Thus, according to Shammai, the sacred food which a woman 
handled a moment before her menstruation is levitically 
clean; but according to Hillel all the sacred food which she 
handled since her last Ap is unclean. Here a very rigorous 
law as 17) is involved, and since it may be feared that she 
might err, we ought to take the preventive measure of 
declaring all the sacred food that she handled since her last 
mp3 levitically unclean. But Shammai maintained that 


themselves. This interpretation, however, is erroneous. The version in 
the P. Talmud is ΠῚ Ἵ instead of δ 2} (P. Talm. Moed katan, III, 81 d), 
and the explanation there given of the word 7793)1 is that it is equivalent to 
mnyi3ot. The interpretation of our Mishnah thus becomes apparent. 
Akabya b. Mehalalel said ἹΠῚ ΡΠ D515, i.e. Shemaiah and Abtalyon gave 
the ‘testing waters’ not to an emancipated handmaid (ΠΛ ΠῚ ANDY), 
but to one who is like unto her (ANIN54), namely, a Hebrew handmaid 
(M73 AMX). Akabya thus contradicted the Hakamim who cited the case 
of Karkemith to corroborate their opinion and denied the fact that she was 
a proselyte. Akabya was not excommunicated for this halakah alone, but 
for all the four halakoth in which he stubbornly resisted the opinion of the 
Hakamim. R. Eliezer b. Hyrcans was excommunicated for a similar attitude 
toward the opinion of the Hakamim. 
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we do not entertain such fears and there is no need of any 
preventive measure. Let the strict law prevail. It is 
incumbent upon the woman to guard herself. A similar 
issue was disputed between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel: 973) w’3 at Soya ἸΝΝῚ ποτ Sy Ayaan oy aby myn 
bows ΝΟῚ aby xb pnw (Edu. V, 2; Hul. 104 b). 

The school of Hillel contended that fowl should not be 
allowed to be placed on the same table with cheese, because 
if the fowl and the cheese would lie on the same table, one 
might forget and eat them together. Therefore it is 
necessary to take the preventive measure and forbid to 
place them on the same table. The school of Shammai, on 
the other hand, permitted it because no preventive measures 
were necessary. For a human being ought to know what 
is permitted and what is forbidden. 

(2) ovapo smi 5$my nbnd app sw oxnw. Hillel adopting 
the principle of leniency maintained that dough of less than 
two Kablim is not to be considered technically an ΠΟ 
subject to the law of nbn. Shammai, on the other hand, 
maintained that dough of one Kaé also constitutes technically 
the nD‘y which is subject to the law of nbn. For the strict 
law must prevail. 

(3) The following controversy involves the question of 
semikah: 222"ny mpon ΠΝ od ΛΩΝ ov» pa ΝΟ ao 55a 
pap Ὃ ΙΝ wwow via peda aid oN. According to Hillel 
a Hin of ‘drawn water’ (Ν᾽ DD) is sufficient to make the 
pond unfit for ritual immersion, 129 pw>2 wd DIN INN, 
because one must use his teacher’s words, i.e. one ‘must 


depend upon’ the teaching and tradition of his master.” 


22 See the previous note. 
28 The word ned is used in the Talmud in the sense as: 135 PS’ 


Soman pwba ΝῸΝ parry Erub. 66 b). 


ele 
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Shammai opposing this tradition of Hillel maintained that 
nine Kablim of ‘drawn water’ made the pond unfit. For 
since such an amount of water can be used for the purification 
of a "“ἽΡ bya or for a sick person,” it is sufficient to make the 
mp. unfit.2® 

(4) Intention: whether we ought to reckon with the 
intention of a person. ,nNow dapd awa sw ΝΟ nad ANIA 


24 Berak. 22a; Mikw. III, 4. 

25 The Hakamim accepted neither the opinion of Hillel nor that of 
Shammai until they heard a testimony in the name of Shemaiah and 
Abtalyon: ΣΦ (NAY ἽΝ ΠῚ aD ΝΟῚ ΠῚ aD ND ODN DDN 
Qw yydoany myow ownp rym Dea ABN AyD OM 
caa37 ΠΣ ὈΝΟΣΠ wp) .mpon ΠΝ pow ow pnd (Eduy. 1, 3). 
It would appear that a tradition of Shemaiah and Abtalyon had so much 
weight with them that they relied upon it even though it was transmitted by 
two weavers. Similarly, when the Bne Bthera, in their perplexity as to 
whether the Passover offering suspended the Sabbath laws (Pes. 66a; 
J. VI, 1), heard that there was a Babylonian present who had served 
Shemaiah and Abtalyon, they immediately sent for him. The decision of 
Hillel the Babylonian that the Passover offering suspended the Sabbath 
laws, arrived at by means of the Ὁ, Uti, and Wp'N, was, however, 
entirely disregarded until he said: ‘so I heard from the mouth of Shemaiah 
and Abtalyon’. It is probable that Hillel proposed to introduce an 
innovation in the Oral Law, that in a case where there was no precedent, 
every Beth Din should have the right to decide by means of three hermeneutic 
rules: the inference from minor and major (2) ΠῚ bp), analogy of 
expression (MWY 1)) and comparison (Wp). Unwilling to agree to this 
innovation, the Bne Bthera did not accept his decision until he quoted 
Shemaiah and Abtalyon. The reason why the Bne Bthera were perplexed 
in this case, was, perhaps, because they had no tradition on the matter. 
The difficulty of the P. Talmud: ΟἿ δ δ] myaw Ὁ awe os ΝΟΠῚ 
Ὁ) nobn mobyns my nawa nvnd wy vyais (Jz Pes) VI, 1, 33.4): 
‘Since it is impossible that the fourteenth of Nisan should not fall at least 
once in fourteen years on a Sabbath day, why, then, did they forget the 
law?’ (see Slonimsky, WN2°YN, Warsaw) may thus also be explained. 
The administration of the Bne Bthera followed upon the administration of 
the Zugoth who were divided over the semikah question. The Bne Bthera, 
therefore, either had no tradition on the matter or did not ‘depend upon’ 
tradition. 
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swon xd apis 55m. Grapes which were gathered from the 
field for the wine-press are susceptible to levitical un- 
cleanness, according to Shammai, by the juice that runs 
out of the grapes. For such a case also is implied in 
yar by ow jn 3). According to Hillel they do not thus 
become susceptible. For the juice came out upon the grapes 
without the owner’s intention ; neither does he need this juice. 
Now Hillel’s reply to Shammai is clear: *Nowd 5$n 15 ἼΩΝ 
ox 55nb spy 1S spe ΟΠἼΠΟΣ ppow par maw. poayi AD 5 
maponn Sy ax ANow 5) DPN (Shabb. 17 a). 

Hillel said thus to Shammai: thou sayest that grapes 
must be gathered in clean vessels because their juice make 
them susceptible to uncleanness, though this juice is not 
needed; yet thou sayest that olives need not be gathered 
in clean vessels because no one desires the liquid that runs 
out of the olives*® and it is therefore not implied in jn’ "5. 
Said Shammai to Hillel pn ox, i.e. if thou wilt bring 
the principle of intention to prevail, I shall decree that 
olives are also made susceptible to levitical uncleanness by 
their own liquid though no one desires this superfluity. 
Like the others it would appear that this view of Hillel was 
not adopted at that time, for the same dispute was con- 
tinued by the schools of Shammai and Hillel: od2 mon 
InN) M207 ἽΠΝ spon ny poow....o%w2 Ὁ dapd ἼΣΝΠ nnn 
27 ΠΡῚΦΣ pnp) ΠῚ w’3a a3 naw. The school of Hillel, 
following the principle of its founder that we must reckon 
with a person’s intention, maintained that the rain-water 
made the Mp) unfit only when the vessels were placed 
there intentionally. Otherwise, if the vessels were left 
under the pipe through forgetfulness and were not intended 


26 Tosef. Toharoth, X, 2. 
“1 Mikv. IV, 1; Shabb. 16b. 
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to receive the rain-water the latter does not render the mpd 
unfit. The school of Shammai not accepting the principle 
of intention, declared that in either case the mpd became 
unfit.” 

These are the four controversies between Shammai and 
Hillel. They mark the beginning of the development of 
the controversies between the schools of Shammai and 
Hillel. 


38. See Katzenelenson, Sadducees and Pharisees, Voschod ; 5. Zeitlin, ‘Les 
dix-huit Mesures’, RZJ., LXIII, 1914. 
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DISPUTED PHRASINGS IN THE SIDDUR 


By A. MISHCON, London. 


THE line of demarcation which Judaism so persistently 
preserves between the human and the divine is brought 
into outstanding relief by a comparison of the Prayer Book 
with the Bible. In point of antiquity the two are placed 
by tradition practically on a par. The foundation and 
framework of the Siddur are attributed to the Patriarchs. 
Its main structure is said to have been raised by some of 
the prophets.!. So that the liturgy may well claim some 
of the biblical writers as its authors. Yet the very tradition 
which advances that claim has not allowed the Siddur to 
be placed on a level with any part of the Torah. The 
position it holds in the Jew’s affection may indeed be 
second to none; it has rightly been pointed out that the 
Siddur is as a rule never absent even from those homes 
where you would look in vain for a Bible. Why then 
has it been denied the authority, the sanctity of the sacred 
writings ἢ 

The answer is not far to seek. The Torah contains the 
divine word, or the product of the human mind under 
divine inspiration. The Siddur is the record of Jsrael’s 
meditations. It is purely human; and Israel’s genius which 

1 apn apy’... mn mean jpn pny’... nny ndpn jpn onnax 
aynyo nban (Ber. 26b). 


(ibid. 33a) mdany ΠΣ ἽΣ ΝΣ. and yspn aban no wor 


“ΟΠ by MII ΠΝ TIDY VPN ON) ΠῺΣ OD) Dp? ὉΠ) AND 
(Meg. 17 b). 


o!9 
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will ever regard as three-fourths of its mission to maintain 
a boundary line between the human and the divine, has 
advisedly kept it beneath this line. 

In some respects this inferior position has proved rather 
advantageous to the Siddur; it has placed it beyond that 
fixed finality which is the natural characteristic of the divine. 
The Bible was definitely closed with the inclusion of its 
last book; the committing of the Talmud to writing has 
meant the arrest of its growth; but the Prayer Book after 
close upon two and a half millenniums of continuous cultiva- 
tion still remains an open book. To this day its binding 
is, so to say, flexible enough to admit an unlimited number 
of fresh leaves. But the loose-leaf method of binding has 
its failings as well as its facilities. It freely accommodates 
new sheets, but it is not proof against tampering with those 
it already contains. The Prayer Book partook of the 
facilities, but it also suffered the disadvantages. It has 
retained its developing capacity, but only at the cost of its 
uniformity. Not only have divergent minhagim parted off 
from the main stream, the original Temple service, but 
variations crept into each minhag. And whereas in the 
case of Holy Writ the slightest discrepancy was promptly 
adjusted,” no such zeal was displayed in the case of the less 
sacred liturgy. The prayer ἸῸΝ and the Book of Joshua 
are both ascribed by tradition to Moses’ successor. Yet, 
while the retention of the slightest textual variation between 
two editions of the biblical book would be simply unthink- 
able, the liturgical piece ascribed to the same author does 


2 Not only was a standard copy of the Pentateuch kept in the ‘Azarah 
for purposes of rectification, but expert revisers were employed, at public 
cost, to whom any individual could bring his copy of Scripture for correction 
without direct payment. 
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contain a number of divergencies which have to this day 
remained unrectified.® 

Nor are these variations confined to textual readings. 
They also affect that part of the text with which this 
article is chiefly concerned—the phrasing. The latter, in 
fact, has suffered the more. For it remained uninfluenced 
by those unifying forces which did make for textual 
uniformity. There was the mystic. Advisedly or otherwise, 
he was a great unifying factor. By fixing the number of 
words which comprised the various prayers, and placing 
each within the safe custody of a ‘1323’, he has undoubtedly 
helped to standardize many a liturgical text. But only as 
far as the wording in its strictest sense is concerned. The 
grouping of the words into phrases was beyond his scope 
or object. Vocalization, too, was naturally conducive to 
textual correctness. But many of those who set themselves 
the task of supplying the liturgical texts with vowels left 
the phrasing of the words to take care of itself. Even in 
manuscripts which are vocalized the divisions of chapters 
only are as a rule marked, and these too only by spaces, 
while the sentences run on in close succession without any 
break. 

When later compilers found it necessary to set the 
phrases of the Siddur within bounds, it was not always easy 
for them to trace the boundary lines. Nor did they always 
trouble about tracing them. Phrasing in the Torah must 
perforce be governed by the rigid rule ΠΡΌ ΝΟ Npipp 55 
mS y»ppp xd px nwo. In the Siddur every compiler placed 
the dividing double-points and the sub-dividing single ones 

3 Sephardi, which almost accords with Vitry, has, for example, 


Π ΠΣ 2Π525 indy D|SY. ., INN ἫΝ ΓΝῚ wd yw; while WN 
is missing, and O°") is bracketed. 
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according to his own sweet will. And a mere cursory 
glance will suffice to prove how indiscriminately these are 
used. The few critical editors of the Siddur were more 
cautious, but they were not always able to decide in whose 
favour to give the casting vote when opinions are equally. 
divided. 

In this article some typical examples are collected and 
discussed; they are grouped, in some cases, according to 
the features they present in common, rather than the order 
in which they occur in the Prayer Book. 


A be 


The Disputed Phrasings of the Shema‘ (Singer's edition 
of the Prayer Book, p. 40), the earliest part of our liturgy, 
may well be taken as our first example. 

While the first of the phrasings given here is the one 
generally accepted, the second is said to have been adopted 
by the Jews of Jericho (Pesahim 56 a), thus: 

9225 ὃν | ovn yn oa tw ΠΌΝΠ oat yn (a) 
yaad ὃν ova | py ὍΝ ἼΩΝ aby pasa ym (Ὁ) 

(2) And these words which I command thee this day, 
shall be upon thy heart. 

(Ὁ) And these words which I command thee, shall this 
day be upon thy heart. 

The deviation from the general practice may have 
resulted from the fact that the ‘men of Jericho’ recited the 
Shema‘ in the manner of 733 (? instead of ADS). The 
matter, however, has no practical bearing, as both this mode 
of reciting and the phrasing which is supposed to have 
resulted therefrom have long passed into disuse. 


4 For the precise meaning of these terms see Elbogen’s Der Jsidische 
Gottesdienst, 25 sq., and notes, p. 515. 
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2. 


Three different phrasings are mentioned in the Talmud 
(Berakot 14 seq.) for the words which form the junction 
between the Shema‘ and the prayer immediately following 
“at (Singer, 42): 

vee DMM now | ods “7 oN (a) 
ἐν DM ΠῸΝ | now ody ‘nw (δ) 
eee D9 | now ode “AW (ὁ 


This dispute has its origin in the opinion expressed by 
R. Judah (czv. 150) that no interruption of any kind is 
permissible between the concluding section of the Shema‘ 
and ‘the blessing which follows it’, so that the two liturgical 
pieces should be inseparably linked together.’ “xy p3 
ppp’ xb yyy ΠΌΝΟ (Mishnah Ber. 2, 1). Somehow, in the 
discussion of the Tanna’s opinion, his words are cited so as 
to convey the idea that the concluding word of the last 
section of the Shema‘ should be closely followed by the 
opening word of the next prayer; in other words, that 
the nox should adjoin the obs, so as to conform to the 


biblical phrase of Jer. 10. 10—p*D5) xo ay nord ponds 3 
Snow obs “ΠῚ ans4 (Ber. 14a; Jer. Ber. 2, 5). 

The Talmud accepts R. Judah’s opinion as the general 
law, to be followed whenever the Shema’‘ is recited, and 
even records the fact that in those places in Palestine where 


5 The object of joining these two prayers so closely is, no doubt, to 
prevent ‘the prayer following the Shema‘’ being regarded as unessential 
and consequently being dispensed with. A similar precautionary measure, 
which was also applied to the Evening Service, is the passage: xby b5 
man TY RY xb MI AON NOX NAY DY NON AK. 
The immense importance attached by the Rabbis to mdpnb mye nad 
is apparently another instance of forging a strong link for fastening a 
supplementary part of the service to the main body. 

® See ΠΟ ἢ to Maimonides, Hil. Ker, Shema‘ 2, 1. 
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the third section of the Evening Shema* was dispensed 
with (since mys jor wd ΠΡΟ) and substituted by a brief 
epitome of it, consisting of its opening and closing words, 
these closing words were supplemented by ns so that it be 
not separated from o275x.” 

In deference to this Rabbi’s opinion as interpreted in 
the Gemara, phrasing (a), however commendable it may 
have appeared, had to be abandoned. The dispute now 
lay between (0) and (c), the point in question being whether 
nox should be doubled, the one to be joined to oa nds, and 
the other to join 28" as required by the context. The 
decision was against a repetition. It is even recorded that 
Rabba (civ. 300), on hearing a y’W pronounce NMN twice, 
administered him a mild censure in the witty remark: 
‘This man is suffering from an excess of “ truth ”.’ 

The decision was therefore given in favour of (c). But 
the matter was not allowed to rest there. The word- 
counting mystics discovered that the words of the Shema‘ 
(including ἽΝ) ndyd ἸΠΊΣ ΡΟ 23 ov 373) very nearly amounted 
to the favoured number 248, which is the reputed total of 
both the affirmative commandments of the Torah and the 
members of the human body. Three more words were 
needed to make the total complete. For that purpose 
ox 75m bx was added to the beginning. The words may 
have been readily supplied, even suggested, by the ‘ Amen’ 


τ ὩΣ ὈΠῸΝ moos) Syqw sa Sy ἼΔΥ ΠΣ Naya ps 
now ὈΞΠΟΝ (Ber. 14b). 

8 Amram has no mention of the ‘M0’ device; while Vitry arrives at 
this number by adding [2 10 by in ἼΩΝ nbpn, which we now do 
only in the case of )n)’. See Elbogen, of. at., 21; his assertion that 
JONI =n by and NDS N A were both used simultaneously, the one 
by the congregation and the other by the Hazan, does not seem to be well 
founded. See also Weiss, Dor, IV, 111. 
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(Ρ’Ν = jos3 75 5x) which was there as the response after 
the preceding Benediction. Sephardi authorities were averse 
to this practice on account of the objectionable interception 
it formed between the Benediction and the Shema‘. They 
therefore supplemented the three, at the other end, by 
repeating ὈΠῸΝ ‘nN. 

Subsequently,on reputed zoharic authority, and evidently 
with a view to the double object, of completing the desired 
total and linking of nds to nox, the three words to be 
repeated at the end by the Hazan were ΠῸΝ onde 'n. 

This was by no means allowed to go unopposed. 
Rashba, R. Simeon Duran, and some of his distinguished 
kinsmen strongly deprecated the annexation of the non- 
biblical word nox. Rashal shared this view. ‘When I act 
as Hazan on the occasion of my father’s jahrzeit—he 
states in a responsum—I make a point of repeating aloud 
poms ‘nN.’ 

But the French school prevailed. Phrasing (c) with the 
repetition of nox ons ‘7 is now the universally accepted 
practice. 


Cs 
The decision quoted above against repeating Nx, as 
well as the talmudic objection to the doubling of the word 
yow, led Ibn Jarhi to object to the repetition of Ins in the 
Sabbath Musaph Kedushah (Singer, 160-161). Isaac Luria 
(487 375) who is followed by many others, particularly 


3. See PIWN, 11. 236; HID) 3", ii. 2; THI ONN, Or. Hayim 10; 
rym von, 64. 

10 The practice, however, obviously defeats its own object, for ‘Shema‘’ 
to ‘ Emet’ inclusive, plus the additional three words, total 249 instead of 248; 
see on this point ’N /} to Or. Hayim 61, also Emden’s Siddur, ad loc, 
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by Minhag Poland, for the same reason denounces the 
phrasing : 
wats sin ἽΠΙ | ons ‘a... (@) 
and insists on: 
weds ain | ony ‘7... (δ) 

The commentary Sown mynd to Orah Haim, 286, however, 
advocates (a), pointing out that this is not a case of 
repetition since the second ΠΝ opens a new paragraph, 
We can go further and say that this ἽΠΝ is essential, 
being the catchword for the poetical embellishment of the 
phrase which concludes with it, in the same way as the final 
words of the other biblical kedushah phrases—11123 and 
wpoo—serve for the other elaborations. 


4. 
In the first Benediction preceding the Shema’ the prayer 
Jnann (Singer, 38) apparently opens with a parallelism : 


| owrstp aya dyin 95D wy Jaann (a) 
| ΘΠ ayy ὍΣΟ syd ow nan 
‘Be thou blessed, O our Rock, our King and Redeemer, 
Creator of holy beings; 
Praised be thy name for ever, O our King, 
Creator of ministering spirits ;’ 
which is however missed in our phrasing : : 
syb qow mane owmp sa] wdsen wad wy Jann (6) 
ἐν ΒΦ ry | vabp 
‘Be thou blessed, O our Rock, our King and Redeemer, 
Creator of holy beings, praised be thy name for ever, O our 
King ; Creator of ministering spirits . . .’ 
The 12 59 10 has actually the former punctuation ! 
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5: 

But in any case it is erroneous to punctuate the phrase 

immediately following : 

oy obs Ι ynwd Awe oN wd AM (α) 
instead of 

ον. OD ods ynwe AWN | DNIwD ay” (ὁ) 

This misphrasing is fairly old, for the traditional tune 
to which these words are chanted by Hazanim is divided 
according to (4) and must have been jarring upon the ears 
of countless worshippers for many a decade. Cantor A. 
Baer in his Baal T‘fillah even places a crochet rest after 
ΓΦ both in the Week-day, Sabbath, and Festival Services 
(pp. 9, 124, 228). 

Hazanim could best avoid this error by commencing 
their chanting with oAN Ὁ5. 


6. 

Singer’s device to avoid a misphrasing which has been 
similarly perpetuated by the tune to which it is set, has 
not been made quite clear by him; hence it is generally 
disregarded. I am alluding to the seventh verse of δ)" 
(p. 3) which Singer, deviating from all other Sidurim, 


phrases 
inn ΠΝ rao | x22 Ty ΠΦῺῸΣ ΝΣ op xd (2) 


in preference to 
inven ΠΝ pa 822 | Ty ΠΣ Swear op xd (0) 

His intention undoubtedly was not so much to join the 
word Νὴ) to the foregoing, as to separate it from the 
following word, since phrasing (6), coupled with the English 
traditional melody, gives the imperfect setting of 

pingwn my | oan ΜΝ) | Ty mwas Synwra op xd (ὁ 

What, evidently, Singer rightly desired is: 

fingvon nN ΘΛΔΟῚ | x22 | Dy ΠΟΘ Ssnwea op xd (2) 
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7. 
Lower in the same hymn the phrase 
yaa ton | wd Sw (a) 
is punctuated by some 
ον | ton wend din (δ) 
which makes ws a construct of 10n. But here we may best 
be guided by the parallelism, which points unmistakably 


to (a), thus: 
ssyans ton | weed Sri 


inyena ys | yw? yn 


8. 


The variant phrasings in the paragraph next following 
of the Shema‘ Benedictions depend on the vocalization of 
the word nwsp. If it be HVT? the phrasing must be 

pny inxs ob | ΠΦΥῚΡ Anya AI. m|wI (a) 

‘With pure speech and holy melody they all respond 
in unison’ (Singer, 39). 

If NYP then: 

py ἽΠΝΞ ods mvp | noyo mona ΠΡ 3 (2) 

‘With pure speech and with melody they all respond 

the “sanctification ” in unison.’ 


The first reading seems by far preferable. Not only 
does it make for syntactical correctness—the sentence is 
distorted according to (4)—but authoritative evidence is 
overwhelmingly on its side. Amram, presumably also Vitry, 
Abudraham, and Abarbanel all have ΠΟ; Abudraham 
mentions the other reading only to denounce it as incorrect. 
These are followed by Baer (68) (who also cites other 
authorities), Sachs, Singer, and others, Yet those who read 
mvp, among whom is Landshuth (43), may claim the support 
of Tosaphot Hagigah 13 Ὁ, 5. v. ΠΝ}. 
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Whichever of the two alternatives one may choose, he 
should be on his guard against coupling the reading of the 
one with the phrasing of the other, a pitfall which is not 
escaped by many a Hazan. 


9. 

On all fours with this is an instance from ΠΣ δ pd 
(Singer, 120). 

Elsewhere, in an article devoted to this prayer, I suggested 
the reading of ni373n pyd instead of ma 13n pyn. The 
altered reading, which is actually contained in old liturgies 
in that prayer and has since been found in ody ow which 
the phrase in Mas 1) epitomized, would naturally change 
the phrasing from: 

ΤῊΝ ΤΠ $x | manana pyo en ov 593 wed ΠῚ) (2) 

‘And daily and constantly we will give thanks unto 
him in the fitting form of blessings. The God to whom 
thanksgivings are due. . . .’ 

to 
mynan Ss maqam pyn | on ὯΝ 553 wed ΠῚ (2) 

‘And daily and constantly we will give thanks unto his 

name. He is the dwelling-place of blessings, the God to 


) 


whom thanksgivings are due... . 


Io, 


The divergency in the phrasing in the second of the 
Blessings preceding the Shema‘ lies between the Ashkenazi 
and Sephardi minhagim. The former has: 


11 See ‘Study in Liturgy’, by A. Mishcon, in Jewish Review, London, 
1910, I, 358 sq.; also Elbogen, p. 111, and note. The writer’s suggestion has 
been remarkably corroborated by the author of ADDN ANN to Deut. 26, 15. 
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pnps sm Syn qwsp ows 5 sy odd waa adi... (a) 
Sinyera anew ade 
‘, . . so that we be never put to shame. Because we 
have trusted in thy great and revered name, we shall be 
glad and rejoice in thy salvation’ (Singer, 40). 
While in the latter it is: 
sm... an ἽΦῚΡ ova 5 ty ndwh,.. ena xd... (δ) 
cTnywsa anown abe | wna 
‘... that we be never . . . put to shame because we 
have trusted in thy great... and revered name. Let us be 


’ 


glad and rejoice in thy salvation.... 

So that the words ow. "5, &c., while disconnected from 
the foregoing in (a), are closely connected with it according 
to (4). This point is further discussed under no. 15. 


ihe 


Ln the Benediction following the Shema‘ there does not 
seem to be room for a break in the phrase 
ΣΥΝ Sy) onesnn Sy pay Syne yar mrt 55 Sy (a) 
which appears, indeed, undivided in Vitry, but which we 
divide between two paragraphs (Singer, 42): 
spray Seaw yor myst 5 dy (2) 
oinsn Sy) onercin by 
The wording seems continuous—hence the Hazan’s 
passing over this break in silence—for ‘nxn Sy ‘wan dy is 
obviously the extension of ΠῚ]. The division here may 
have been occasioned by the branching off, at this point, of 
the two variants of D»wxin by which Minhag Poland uses 
respectively for ordinary occasions, and when ophan-piyut 
is said. 
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12. 
This is also the case with 
xy» on | opr on Sx Ἴρου (a) 
which is divided by a double-point even by Landshuth and 
Baer, while Hagigah 13 a has the phrase 
(omdy yw) nw on opr on bs aby (δ) 


unbroken. Sachs has done well in omitting the dividing 
mark. 


13. 

Of the following two (Singer, 44): 
νον DoD Tm | on ney Sy qowd odin naw awn ay (2) 
2. DoD I on naw dy | qows odin πὰ awn aw (0) 
the former seems preferable. 


14. 

Which is also the case with 
Sew weap | wow meay ‘wos (a) 
Sew wp wow | maay ‘7 dan (2) 


15. 
The Shemoneh Esreh has a parallel to the disputed 


phrasing of 1ynvI—wias xb mentioned above. The following 
passage in the thirteenth Benediction is variously phrased : 


onpy wpbn ow noxa qow2 onan $95 aw sow jn (2) 
yma 72D waa ΜΟῚ | odiyd 
‘, . . grant a good reward unto all who faithfully trust 
in thy name; set our portion with them for ever, so that 
we may not be put to shame; for we have trusted in thee.’ 
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| onny wpdn own noxa ἼΔΩΣ onean 525 aw saw ym (2) 
yo Ja 3 waa Xd ddryds 

‘. . . grant a good reward unto all who faithfully trust 
in thy name; set our portion with them; and may we 
never be put to shame, for we have trusted in thee.’ 

In both cases, it will be noted, wa) xd and ὉΠῸΣ 42 
go together, in accordance with the biblical phrase ΠΣ 73 
max bx (Ps. 25. 2), which proves that the Sephardi phras- 
ing of the passage in 727 73nN is the more correct one. 

As regards the passage from the Amidah, Amram, and 
Vitry both have (4), which is also preferred by Baer (95) 
and Berliner (Randbem., 1, 62) who cite the phrase w12) κὸν 
syy obi nds> xb) from Grace after Meals, in its support. 
It is somewhat strange that Singer (48) in face of all this 
evidence, chooses to connect the Ὁ with w23 x>—as in (a)— 
rather than with obiyd. 


τό. 


By transferring the conjunctive 1, as in the foregoing 
example, a difficulty is removed in the fourth benediction 
of the Kiddush in the Marriage Service (Singer, 299). The 
reading, taken from Ketubbot 8 a, is 
% ppnm ΟΠ mot ody. wwbya ooxn nx ay” ἽΦΝ (a) 

oy “sy pa wep 

As Berliner (Randbem., II, 20) justly remarks, the term 
nan which seems here to refer to God is a gross anthropo- 
morphism, even if used in a figurative sense, since it is only 
applicable to corporeal bodies. Saadya Gaon, however— 
as appears from a citation in “315 Ὁ, ed. 1488—by transferring 
the ) makes the words tm2an nyt nby3 refer to Adam, thus: 
> ppnn invwan nips obyay ΟἾΟΝ, own ne ayy ἼΦΝ (δ) 

“Ty MY p22 wD 


12 This is also the version given in Amram and Vitry. 
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17. 

If in the preceding instances the variations are governed 
by the ¢ransference of the 1, it is the omdssion of this 
conjunction which has evidently affected the phrasing as 
well as the sense of the following passage in the ‘long 
Tahanun’. 

The fourth section of that meditation, in the Ashkenazi 
minhag, based on Vitry (69) begins: 
many | avinaa pa nad pam Σ᾽ wow pon 75m ww (2) 

2 am 195 was | Syne iynd em nopy pad 
of which Singer (60) gives the following rendering, including 
the bracketing: 

‘We beseech thee, O gracious and merciful King, 
remember and give heed to the covenant between the pieces 
(with Abraham) and let the binding (upon the altar) of 
(Isaac) an only son appear before thee, to the welfare of 
Israel. Our Father, our King, be gracious unto us..... : 

The question naturally suggests itself, Why is there no 
allusion to Jacob in connexion with the other Patriarchs? 
The answer is: The allusion is there. Only it is obscured 
by the altered phrasing. This is how the Sephardi minhag 
has it (Gaster, I, 42): 

Axim) | onan p2 mad pam ar .on pon bp ΝῸΝ (6) 
Boy. . man Sew yyy | en napy pad 

‘We beseech thee, O gracious and merciful King, 
remember and give heed to the covenant between the 
pieces (with Abraham) and let the binding (upon the altar) 
of (Isaac) an only son appear before thee, azd for the sake 
of Israel (Jacob) our father, O our King, be gracious 
wnto. US - τς 


13 Amram’s version, ed. Warsaw, bears a resemblance to both; it lacks 
the 1, and stops after 13N; thus: Ss» pynd yn mopy oad min 
AN. 
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18. 


Other variations in the same paragraph are: 
oe warn Sx | oy poySaa sane abs wb pasa (a) 

‘For we have no other God beside thee, our Rock. 
Forsake us not . . .’ (Singer, 60), 
which is the phrasing generally accepted. Yet M. Sachs 
ν᾽ nbpn, 3rd edition, p. 86) has it: 

yaryn Ss way | qtyda ans abs Ὁ ps 5. (Ὁ) 
‘Denn wir haben keinen Gott ausser Dir. Unser Hort, 


? 


verlass uns nicht... . 


19. 

So also further in the same paragraph: 

General phrasing (Singer, 60) : 

Ἔν | pan aay door mpmny aI sawn JIN ANP WWE "5 
wp ἽΡ "5 

‘For our soul is shrunken by reason of the sword and 
captivity and pestilence and plague, and of every trouble 
and sorrow. Deliver us, for we hope in thee...’ 

Sachs (zb7d.) : 
pdyn pm my Soe.  ΠΕΔΘΙΟῚ IDI sw) IND AYP wwa? 5 

ΟΣ 7% 

‘Denn unsere Seele ist gebeugt durch Schwert und 
Gefangenschaft und Pest und Seuche. O von aller Noth 
und jeglichem Kummer rette uns, denn auf Dich harren wir.’ 

20. 

The opening phrase of a subsequent paragraph of the 

same supplication (Singer, 61), 

pxon opera dapd | nawna + mman (a) 
presents a generally felt difficulty, inasmuch as its first 
part, the words AlwnI 3 nmipn, hardly makes any sense. 


——————_a 
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Commentators, as a rule, leave this phrase alone; and 
translators, who are denied this very present refuge, usually 
resort for safety to paraphrasing. Thus Sachs’s rendering 
runs: ‘Der Du die Hand, die Riickkehr bietend, offen 
haltst’, while that of Singer is: ‘O thou who openest thy 
hand Zo repentance’. 

Emden sees in this phrase an allusion to the talmudic 
passage (Sanhedrin 103 a): 

anwna ydsp$ 2 wera mannd pos ‘n’a’pn 1» πῶν 
and renders 7° mmian ‘who openest a lace’ so as to 
correspond to the rabbinic idea that ‘God created a 
special opening in heaven to receive the repentant’ to 
whom the attribute of justice would deny admission. 

But the interpretation would not suffer even if 7° be 
given its ordinary meaning, with the phrasing altered to: 

ὈΝΝΟΠῚ oyerp dapd nawna |» msn (6) 

“Ὁ thou who openest the hand, to receive transgressors 
and sinners in repentance.’ 

It is true that 3° ΠΙΒ usually conveys the idea of liberal 
bestowal rather than welcome receptivity ; still a liturgical 
poet employs this term in this very sense when he sings in 
his Rosh-Hashanah piyut : 

:y) AMD Ninw ooND 59) .Awna pad sayy mman 

‘He openeth his gate unto them that knock in repen- 
tance; And all believe that zs hand is ever open to receive 
them’ (Mahzor Abodath Ohel Moed, 150). 


21. 

A similar solution of a textual difficulty, namely, the 

shifting of the pause, is suggested in connexion with the 
passage in the Sabbath Amidah (Singer, 139): 
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mwynd aot ΓΝῚΡ ims ov’ nn | invapr 12 Msn yawn (2) 
ΓΝ Δ 
‘Thou didst find pleasure in the seventh day, and didst 
hallow it; thou didst call it the desirable of days, a remem- 
brance of the creation.’ 
Where, it is generally asked, did God call the Sabbath 
‘a desirable of days’? The standard answer to this question 
is well known. The word 55" in Gen. 2. 2 is said to be 
rendered tom) by Targum Yerushalmi. But the famous 
Hazan R. Meir, the contemporary of Rashi, found a solution 
of his own in altering the phrasing thus : 1 
nwyod sat nap ins | oy’ Non ἸΠΦῚΡΙ 12 mys ywawm (δ) 
MVS II 
‘Thou didst find pleasure in the seventh day and didst 
hallow it as a desirable of days; thou didst call it a 
remembrance of the creation.’ 
The solution is admittedly forced; but the original 
answer is hardly less so. 


22. 


Another obscure allusion to the Sabbath is disposed of 

in a very similar manner. Says the Kiddush (Singer, 124): 
ΣΝ need sat | wtp owopnd abnn ov sin 13 (a) 

‘For it is the first of the holy convocations, a remem- 
brance of the departure from Egypt.’ 

Some commentators, indeed, make out a case for the 
Sabbath as a commemoration of the Exodus. But‘Moses 
ben Ma‘hir, in Dyn WD, suggests an altered phrasing of the 
text: 

py med sor ep ΝΡ abnn ov xin 5 (Ὁ) 

‘For it is the first of the holy convocations, which are a 

remembrance of the departure from Egypt.’ 
14 See Vitry 82; Tan. Rab., § 15. 


“- 
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The Festivals, the three rejoicing ones at all events, 
certainly answer to that designation better than does the 
Sabbath. 


a5. 

To return to the Amidah—the prayer wbx “Π ayo, 
which is the nucleus of the Eighteen Benedictions, is one 
of the three blessings which accompanied the sacrificial 
offerings in the Temple. When these ceased, with its 
destruction, the prayer was not abolished—for who ever 
doubted its coming into use again with Israel’s imminent re- 
storation ?>—but adapted to the changed conditions. Among 
the modifications effected were the insertion of πὸ 2: ΠῚ 
yma 29 Ayn (which may have substituted the suggested 
original wording JM 7253 ANAyn AYIM),> and of the word 
mn2—found both in Amram and Vitry—before ἢν Sapn. 
In this manner the prayer was not only shorn of its obsolete 
parts, but was turned to good account as an appropriate 
supplication for the restoration of the Temple ritual. 

But then some French kabbalist stepped in, and made 
it a sine gua non that the prayer should only consist of 
thirty-four words jn ‘yd yyy ἼΒΟΟΠ mxdnd. Some 
Ashkenazi congregations accordingly omitted nsx and others 
dropped m7». In the latter case an alteration in the 
phrasing was made to serve the purpose of the omitted 
word, namely to give it a prospective application. 

Instead of 
(pana) andam Ssaw ower | yma pat maya ns awar (2) 

nyaa Sapn mans 

‘Restore the service to the Sanctuary of thy house | 
and Israel’s fire-offerings receive Thou in love and favour’, 
they adopted 


15 Rashi to Yoma 68 b, and to Ber, τὰ "ἢ. 
VOL. VII. Nn 
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manxa ὈΠΟΒΠῚ | Sse ἸΟΝῚ Joa. ὙΣῚΡ amayn ns awm (2) 
spy. dapn 

‘Restore the service to the Sanctuary of thy house and 
Israel’s fire-offerings | and their prayers receive Thou in 
love and favour.’ 

The alteration is however unwarranted, and spoils the 
diction unnecessarily.1® Even without the 7909 the words 
may well be taken to have a future application which, 
moreover, is suggested by 2m. That phrasing (4) is 
nevertheless so often heard is largely due to its being 
adopted, injudiciously, by the 12-53 "1D which is extensively 
used by Hazanim. 

24. 

A plausible remark is made by Berliner, Κ᾿ αηαδϑη., I, 63, 
in reference to the next Benediction. The generally accepted 
phrasing . 

pany) opr aay ny Saw maw minds dy... (a) 
he declares, is erroneous. There should be a break before 
pny) pr) AY since—analogous to AMWS OMA ἽΡ2Ὶ jy, 
Ps. 55. 18—these words are not the extension of ny boaw 
but of qndan pp. 

Thus: 

pany) apa say—ny Saw yma proba: by... (δ) 

Not, 

‘We will give thanks unto Thee and declare thy praise 
for our lives... and for thy wonders and thy benefits 
which ave wrought at all times, evening, morn and noon’ 
(Singer, 51). 

But, 

‘We will give thanks unto Thee and declare thy praise 


«ο΄. evening, morn and noon, 


10 1”) to Or, [layim, ch. 52; Landshuth’s statement that Seph. has the 
pause before pnbpm is not borne out by reference to better editions, 


μῶν 
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25- 

Another deviation from the generally accepted phrasing, 
in the same paragraph, is prescribed by Jacob Emden. 
Instead of 

ἽΡ mp ode | on yon ΝΟ 5 (a) 
he would have 
7 amp | odayn yon won xd > (2) 

But Amram’s wording nbym and Vitry’s odyn ‘> both 
point to the fact that nbn should adjoin the following, not 
the preceding words. 


26. 


The Ὁ) 75 n573 (Singer, 53) has the following version in 
the modern Karaitic rite: 
P22) PIAN 5 ANT | JN ΠΣ ANA | nydwor no IIa 1253 

nana 2025 | p35 

Our own version—identical both in Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi—which is not as clear, lends itself to the following 
alternative phrasing : 
ee Ty AWD »D Sy ANT ΠῚ ΠΣ | nydvnn ΠΡ Ἵ23 W573 (a) 
yee Tay aw sy Sy Annan | ana ΓΟ ΟΠ ΠΡ 23 W553 (Ὁ) 

It is difficult to say which of these was favoured by our 
early authorities, since, as a rule, they do not mark these 
words by any division at all. Of modern liturgists, Baer 
(102) and Berliner (Randbem., I, 62) prefer the former, while 
Sachs, as well as Singer, prefers—to judge by his transla- 
tion—the latter. But neither is free from defects. Against 
(4) the objection is raised by Berliner that ΠΣ nedwnn 
can only mean ‘the blessing thrice mentioned in the Law’ 
instead of, what is evidently intended, ‘threefold blessing ’.!7 

17 Rabbi Avigdor Chaikin, Dayan of London, in a marginal note shown 
to the writer, actually interprets this phrase: ‘ Bless us with the Benediction 


thrice mentioned in thy Law’. For three times, indeed, the learned Dayan 
Nn2 
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But (a), which he commends, has certainly not less grave 
a fault. mina ΠῚ ΠΣ presents a decidedly faulty diction. 
The words would have to be reversed if they are to mean 
‘which is written in the Law’. Singer, disregarding the 
phrasing he adopts in the Hebrew, steers a middle course 
in his English translation which he gives as: 


‘Bless us with the three-fold blessing of thy Law 
written by the hand of Moses thy servant, which was 
spoken by Aaron and his sons... .” 


But however smoothly this vexdering may run, it can 
hardly be reconciled with the original. Moreover, if the 
words ‘written by the hand of Moses thy servant’ are to 
be regarded as qualifying the noun ‘Law’, as is here 
implied, then we are faced by the grammatical discrepancy 
of unrelated participles; ΠῚ ΠΣΠ referring to ΠῚ, and MNF 
ἴο Π33. In Gaster’s rendering (I, 36): 


‘Bless us with that three-fold blessing mentioned in the 
Law, written by the hand of thy servant Moses, and which 


? 


is to be pronounced... 


the latter difficulty is avoided apparently by making both 
participles refer to the ‘ blessing’. But the former difficulty 
remains. Mn does not naturally mean ‘ mentioned in the 
Law’. 

Were it possible for the two words A2N3dr ANNI to 
change places, as in the Karaite version, all objections 
would at once disappear, and we would get the perfect 
phrase 


yay nw Ὁ by AVN ANA | ΠΥΡῚ, M3733 1353 
asserts, does the priestly function of blessing the people occur in the Torah 


as an injunction, namely, Num. 6, 27 Seay JAMS 1305N 15; Deut. 10, 8 
yowa Tad; Deut. ex. 5 “A ows Jad. 


“ 
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As it now stands, it seems best to follow neither (a) nor 
(4) but read the disputed part without a break, as it is put 
—perhaps not inadvertently—in early liturgies. 


27. 

Ln the first paragraph of the Ma arib Service (Singer, 96) 
the phrasing of the following passage is now generally 
accepted : 

wee © DDT Ow | wow may a add pay ow pa Samy (2) 
but it is as generally divergent in our earliest liturgies. 
Vitry has 

eee DP On ON wow may “a | addy ow pa Sany (2) 
and this divergence is even more marked in Amram whose 
version is DP) °n ww Miway 7, 


28. 

In the same paragraph, several Prayer Books, as well as 
ao 482 to Orah Hayim 236, cite A251 poy ’D who 
emphasizes the break after Ἀν: 

oe. 7) DY aya | INSID ΡΖ oANMmowna. . . (a) 
in contradistinction to what was apparently preferred by 
some, 

» eo md) OY NI WD | WPIA OAMMDWOA. . . (4) 


29. 

Is the familiar phrase ἽΝ] δὴν" son eligible? The 
answer can only be against employing this tautology. 
All that can be advanced in its favour is its occurrence in 
so many and various parts of the liturgy as (a) the 
Amidah :—"y1 add ron, , 052 Syn, (6) Birkat Hamazon:— 
sy ndyd on... San by, (c) Maphtir:—ton .. . don by 
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sy) phys. But on tracing them to earlier sources we find 
all these supports tumble one by one. In the Amidah 
passage Amram has only ἽΝ) ody and Vitry has the two 
participles widely apart. So also in Birkat Hamazon 
Amram has 337 pbiyd Ὁ Mn Jow Tran’. While the earliest 
wording of the Maphtir passage, in Mas. Sopherim 13, 14, is: 
eoyw nds won qow ms ὈΙΞ ΣΟῚ 75 ov we S/n ban by 
ca ee 

There is, therefore, but little doubt that originally some 
versions had only 3'9n and others only ἽΝ) δον», and that 
our combination of the two is merely the result of fusing 
the different versions together, and like many another 
grammatical impropriety, has been made legitimate by 
common use. 

Is there, however, any justification for employing it where 
it can be avoided? There can only be one answer; and this 
will help us to decide the following two disputed phrasings. 

The one is in the first paragraph of the Evening Service: 

sy ddyyd axdy sida» | son opr on by (a) 
sy pdryd avdy dn» son | opr on bx (Ὁ) 

Both in early and modern Prayer Books the phrase is 
marked by no division at all. It is, however, evident that 
Amram and Mahzor Romi—both of which have yon SA 
\»5y—adopted the former. Baer leaves it practically an open 
question, and Sachs, to judge by his translation, adopts the 
latter. Singer’s rendering (96) ‘a God living and enduring 
continually mayest Thou reign over us for ever and ever’ 
is so equivocal that it is not easy to say which of the two 
he favours, but the more explicit rendering of the Mahzor 
Abodath Ohel Moed (Davis-Adler) ‘O God living and 
enduring continually, who wilt reign over us for ever and 
ever’ obviously follows (a). 
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30. 

The other example occurs in a later part of the same 

Service : 
sayy add imdy qb | ton vasa ἼΡΩΠ (a) 
ayy add redy 95m» Son | masa yn (2) 

Baer, indeed, treats both this and the preceding as 
analogous. The analogy, however, breaks down on one 
important point. The common version of this passage 
contains a deviation from the original in the reading, which 
has a slight bearing on the phrasing. Amram, the Sephardi 
rites, and even Rokeah, all, consistently, adopt (2). But 
their reading is... ON 1322 4215.8 With our wording 
of 4289 (Ὁ) would give a better sense. Still, as a com- 
mentator remarks, even ὙΠ 1223 Won is not a bad 
grouping when the biblical phrase of Ps. 24 ndp naan 7p sin 
is borne in mind. 

Now, even if the evidence had been equal, we should 
have been justified, on the ground of orthography, in giving 
our casting vote in favour of separating ΠῚ from ἽΝ) ndyyd 
in the last two instances ; as the evidence of early authorities 
is also preponderatingly on its side, there should be no 
question at all as to the preference of such phrasing.’ 


3 I . 
It is evidently with a view to avoiding a similar tautology 
that Singer phrases the opening words of the dirge for the 


martyrs (155): 
ον. DONA NPA’ Nin | DIyA YONA DIN jaw DYNA aN (a) 


18 Maimonides has: ἸῸΝ Poo WON DP ἼΠ ya Twn. 

19 Against the argument which may be advanced to the contrary, that 
Dp) nN by usually appears as a fixed phrase without any participle, such 
instances as pbyyd Dp) ὙΠ (Mekilta Jetro 6) may be cited. 
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‘May the Father of mercies, who dwelleth on high in 
his mighty compassion, remember (mercifully) .. .’ 
though Baer prefers: 
.e DONT TPA NIT Dw wy won | DD jaw DONA AS (3) 
‘May the Father of mercies who dwelleth on high, in 
his mighty compassion remember mercifully .. .’ 
Singer, however, is not alone in this divergency. He has 
Emden and Landshuth on his side. 


32. 
Dr. Berliner’s remark in regard to a similar phrase may 
here be cited : 
The introduction to the j2"9 (Singer’s new editions, 238 a) 
which is so often read as 
. «κα TNMDY avn | DIA Pon DIN ΜΝ (a) 
is a misphrasing, and should be: 
eee ἼΠΣΣΦ AWF DDT TOMI | DIN NIN (4) 


33: 

Pauses caused by interpolations, verbal and otherwise, 
are often the cause of irregular phrasings. 

Thus the kissing of the ‘fringes’ each time the word 
n’y’y is mentioned has inadvertently broken up the opening 
sentences of the third section of the Shema‘ as follows: 
Jnws Sy ana anand anya vps Sy | ΠΡῚΝ ond wy (a) 

:nbsn dnp Aan 
instead οἵ: 
moon ΠΡῸΣ Sy yan | onand pava ‘po by meyy nnd wy (6) 
19a pbon dnp 


19" No wonder the Gaon of Wilna (39 MWY ’D) is against the practice 
of kissing the Zizit. 


a 
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34: 

So also in the opening passage of the K addish (Singer, 
45) the Amen response after 83 is obviously responsible 
for a misplaced break in consequence of which the general 
phrasing has become: 

Jamiads pooy amyna ΝΖ Ἵ ΜΌΝ | ΝΕ now wpm Stan’ (2) 

Now some commentators make mmy > refer to 813", 
‘which he created according to his will’, while others— 
among whom is the Gaon of Wilna who cites in support 
the parallel passage (Singer, 145 54.) . . . Vpn) bran» San by 
+». WN2—prefer to connect AMI with ΡΠ Soam 
‘ Magnified and sanctified .. . according to his will’. But in 
any case the phrase must-close with it, viz.: 
νον nmap poo | AMy ID ΝΣ 4 Μοῦ ΝΕ mow ΦῚΡΠΝ Sam) (a) 

‘Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the 
world which he created according to his will. May he 
establish his kingdom during your life and during your 
days...’ 


35: 

The extent of the next Kaddish response is a matter of 

dispute. Maimonides and Tur (Or. H. 56) limit it to: 
δον ondydy andy saan ΝΑῚ now NAY (α) ἢ 

Emden, who insists on this response, has even a ‘7323’ 
to correspond numerically with its words. The Gaon of 
Wilna assumes that Amram includes also J73n' in the 
response, since he has jN after ὙΠ. He therefore 
advocates the response 

snam svaby nbyds ον qnao san ΠῸΦ sn (0) 

20 The Hazan continues with J73M) according to Maimonides ; according 
to Tur he is to repeat “ἡ 7) 4 “5 ᾿ς 

21 This is, however, no criterion ; for in Maimonides, where the response 
distinctly closes with δον, there is also 128 after JOIN. 
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which is also favoured by oOn538 5 and is the Minhag 
Sephardi. 

jo ΠΣ, however, followed by πο, extends the response 
to Ndoy3 jWoNT and states in Shulhan Aruk (Or. H. 563)— 
where, strangely, it does not seem to extend beyond J73n— 
that those who conclude it with syoby are in error, as no 
pon is allowed between it and ]73n’.2 That (0) is used in 
general practice contrary to the phrasing even of such 
commonly used Prayer Books as Ὁ ΤΠ 775, not to mention 
the more critical ones, is perhaps accounted for by the fact 
that it is particularly favoured by choirs on account of the 
cadence supplied by 773m, without which the musical 
rhythm would be greatly marred. 


36. 


Opinions are also divided on the point whether sim 73 

is to go with the preceding words: | 
xnana 53 [Ὁ xdyd | a yaa xeemp “tmp... (a) 

*, . . the name of the Holy One blessed be he | above 
all the blessings .. .’ 
or with the following : 

ΝΣ 9 [Ὁ xdyS win aa] ΝΦῸΡ Ἵ ΠῸΦ ,. . (0) 

‘, . . the name of the Holy One. Blessed be he above 
all the blessings .. .’ 

Those in favour of (a) include Saadya Gaon (cited by 
Abudraham) Maimonides—though only inferentially—and 
Minhag Sephardi. 

Among those for (4) are ym? 8 who strongly opposes 
the other alternative, and δ΄ (Or. H. 56). 


22 See Tan. Rabb., ch. 2. The author of mbwn Wy, Or. Hay., ch. 564, 
justly points out that this refers only to interruption by talking. 
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The acceptance of the one or the other of the alternatives 
would seem to depend largely on the point whether sq 73 
is part of the text or merely a response. If the former, 
(2) would be more correct; if the latter, then (4). And the 
analogy employed by the Gaon of Wilna in another con- 
nexion, namely a comparison with the text of the prayer 
bon by certainly points to the former, thus : 

wn qa wpn.. . ee... wan mane dan by 
[Mn 2 Nesp ST now... INDI mane =: IP 

It may be noted that among modern liturgists Baer (130) 
is practically the only one who has a pause before sin 793, 
which is also advocated by Berliner (Randbem., I, 62). 
They were evidently both influenced by the opinion of 
pda myer “Ἢ whom the latter cites in this connexion. 


37: 

The ΝΠ deprecates ‘the practice of many Hazanim’ 
who in intoning the following words of the Kaddish phrase 
it, evidently in order to meet the exigencies of the melody, 

xnaw xnoia | 55 7 xbdyd (a) 
instead of 
ΝΠ ΦῚ xnsia $3 [Ὁ | xdyd (2) 

A misphrasing, far more commonly used, in the con- 
cluding passages of the prayer is: 

Seem 55 Syn pardy ody... dene 55 Syn fj ἸῸΝ ov... (2) 
instead of 
Seem 55 by andy | ody... Sate 55 by ἸἩΣῸν | om... (2) 
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38. 

Polyphonic Rendering, or the alternate reading by Hazan 
and Congregation, has in the same way left its mark on the 
phrasing. 

In some synagogues the custom has still survived of 
chanting the latter parts of the 7715 \pipp in alternate verses 
by the dnp and the congregation on the occasion of a ΠΣ. 
In some congregations this elaborate rendering commences 
with the suggestive sentence (Singer, 32) oy 58 men 
ova nya! ann) ‘ High praises of God are in their throat, 
and a two-edged sword in their hand’, more generally it 
begins with the even more appropriate verse (34) ἸῸΝ ΠΥ) 
nan ‘And thou madest a covenant with him’. The break 
thus made at this juncture has led to the beginning of 
a new paragraph with ni>\—quite regurdless of the fact 
that it forms the.middle of a verse—whereby the biblical 
verse Neh. 9g. 6: 


. 6 e ΠΡΊΣΠ wy mast pad pox 1220 ΠΝ MND (2) 
is divided between two paragraphs: 
ppd joss aad ΓΝ neva (2) 
oe 6 AVIA Wy ΠῚ 3) 

Heidenheim, Sachs, and Landshuth have bridged the 
gap by entirely removing this division, while Baer, and 
accordingly Singer, merely omits the double-point after 
yy2nd jox2. But these are obviously of little avail while the 


practice still prevails of the Hazan concluding the paragraph 
with these words, 


39. 
R. Eliezer of Worms (Rokeah, § 320) records that his 
brother Hezekiah regarded with disfavour the practice of 
dividing the biblical verse of Ps. 148. 13: 
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sow pas dy mm ad we awa 5. “a ow nv wddmy (a) 
between Hazan and Congregation—as is still being done— 
on returning the Torah to the Ark (Singer, 70), as if the 
text were 

Hazan— sya ww 3290 5. ‘a ow ΠΝ dsm (0) 

Congregation— pow pas Sy ὙΠ 


40. 

And the only argument the Rokeah could advance in 
defence of the practice is that it is not the only one of its 
kind. Is not Isa. 6. 3 

oe BIT ὉΥῚΡ WTP TON ar ὃν ar npr (a) 
rendered by Hazan and Congregation in the kedushah as if 
it were 

προς wp WTP wp ἐ ἼΘΝῚ ar by Ar xpd (δ) 


41. 
Is not the biblical verse 
yon Dowd v5 aw 5. “πὸ mn (2) 
divided at the circumcision ceremony (Singer, 305) by 
Mohel and Congregation, thus 
Mohel— sam ‘nb yn (ὁ) 
Congregation—** tpn nbiyd "5 


42. 
There is, of course, also the example of Ps. 118. 24; 
No myn ΤΠ ΝῸΝ ND AEN ‘TN (2) 
being rendered in the Hallel (Singer, 223) as 
Hazan and Congregation— $8) Aye “ἢ sow (6) 
Hazan and Congregation— +s) ambyn ’n wow 
23 The division was less marked in the Rokeah’s time, when the con- 


gregation did not say UP) to WON), but simply joined the Hazan at WIT). 
24 Our custom is to repeat the wiole verse after the Mohel. 
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43: 

The appearance in all Prayer Books of a double 778 by 
‘ax (Singer, 65 sq.), the verbal difference between which is so 
slight, always seemed puzzling to liturgists, who, however, 
ascribed them to different minhagim, and even labelled 
them accordingly. In face of these the directions of Kol-Bo 
and Abudraham that Jo¢h were to be said (which was upheld 
by Baer and followed by Singer) seemed anomalous. — 

This, however, is quite borne out by Vitry (71), according 
to whose text the theory that the two originated in different 
minhagim falls to the ground. Both, it is asserted, existed 
simultaneously—as they are indeed found—in each minhag. 

‘The Hazan says ’— 

.. man esa be... ΒΝ ΤῊΝ bs (a) 

‘ And the Congregation respond ’— ? 

νιν boo pep anon Se... ΘῈΝ ΤῊΝ Se (2) 


44. 
Some Miscellaneous Examples may finally be mentioned. 
In wxw 72 (Singer, 17), Emden and some Sephardic 
Prayer Books have 
ρθη | ray WI wa IAW MON wea aNAD ΠΩ (a) 
eee ἸΡῚΣ | no Mnaws wads ‘a 
‘Lauded and glorified by the tongue of his loving ones 
and his servants and by the songs of David thy servant. 
We shall praise thee, O Lord our God, with praises and 
with psalms; we will magnify .. .’ 
instead of the generally accepted phrasing : 
sora ray WT ws | May won pwda ἼΝΘΟΙ naw (A) 
eee DI MWA mnaws | wads ‘A 
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‘ Lauded and magnified by the tongue of his loving ones 
and his servants. We will also praise thee, O Lord our 
God, with the songs of David thy servant; with praises 
and with psalms we will magnify .. .’ 

Either is eligible as far as the meaning goes. But 
syntactical evidence is in favour of (4). The person changes 
from the third to the second with "1wa), which points to a 
break defore that word.* 


45. 

Another variation in the same prayer is: 
oe 0 orDdayn on wn | wads vada yodon (a) 
eee BO} ὈΡΘΟῚ on wm amb: 259 yon (Ὁ) 


authoritative opinion being on the side of (0). 


46. 
Vitry (148 sq.) refutes at some length the erroneous 
phrasing in now of 
. 6 6 MIO ΝΒ | M1334 13 (a) 
which should, of course, be 
oo 6 Mao | ΟΝ mIjan 3) (4) 


47: 
One cannot very well deviate from the biblical phrasing 
(Ps. 98. 3) 
nye MN | AN DEN 55. INT DN Mad InawNI WIN ἼΣ᾽ (2) 
smbs 
in the maw nbsp. Vet the parallelism and sense point 
unmistakably to: 
nine ny pas pass 53 wn | Syste mad anew on ἼΣΙ (2) 
rmbs 


25 Om 12), however, used in connexion with Hallel, the phrase: 
ΠΝ WI WWI ANID) NALD, Vitry, 192. 
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48. 
In the concluding paragraph of the Hallel, 
ee DDE Pom | Pe 53 wads ‘a pda (a) 
is correct, not 
Se DY | PM wy 5. wads “πὶ bar (2) 

A number of other instances which are of less academic 
interest, though of considerable practical importance, must 
be held over for a popular treatise on the present subject 
which the writer has in preparation. A list of common 
errors in phrasing will likewise be more fittingly included 
there than in this article. The completion of this article 
has been unduly protracted as it is, owing to the closing of 
some sections of the British Museum on account of the War. 

It may seem strange that the large majority of the 
variances quoted occur in one and the same minhag, where 
more harmony, if not absolute unanimity, might have 
been expected. Yet, considering that the earliest com- 
pilation of the Siddur, which properly consolidated the 
liturgy for the first time, was only made as late as the 
latter half of the ninth century, and that for some centuries 
afterwards the prayers continued to be read from memory 
by Hazanim who exercised their licence to the full, the 
remarkable thing is that the divergencies are not far more 
numerous than they really are. . 

Still, would it be too much to expect that in the near 
future an authoritative council may do for the Siddur what 
the Masoretes have done for the more sacred Bible. The 
bringing into unison of the liturgical texts even of each 
of the two parent rites—the Ashkenazi and Sephardi— 
would greatly improve the shape of one of the greatest 
monuments of the Hebrew genius, and be a good step 
towards repairing the breaches in the House of Israel. 


STUDIES IN GERSONIDES 
By Isaac HUSIK, University of Pennsylvania. 


Ir is an occasion for wonder and admiration that at this stage 
and under these conditions of the world’s history, when the 
material, practical and immediate hold the attention of thinkers, 
authors and publishers alike, there existed a scholar who was 
willing to give his time to translate a mediaeval and scholastic 
work, such as is the M/i/kamot ha-Shem of Gersonides, into a 
modern language, and that a publisher should have been found 
who had the courage to give this to the scholarly world. 
And yet this most improbable thing has happened. Benzion 
Kellermann has undertaken this difficult piece of work, and the 
first part of his translation has been published by the Berlin 
Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums.! This first 
part contains only the first section of Gersonides’s treatise, con- 
stituting about one-fifth of the work as it appears in the published 
editions of the original. For be it noted that the published 
editions of the original Hebrew are not complete, leaving out as 
they do the first part of the fifth section, a lengthy composition 
devoted to astronomical questions. 

Dr. Kellermann is a disciple of Hermann Cohen, the famous 
Neo-Kantian philosopher, recently of the University of Marburg, 
and the founder of the so-called Marburg school. Kellermann 
shows a deep interest in philosophical problems and a wide 
reading in philosophy, mediaeval and modern. He believes that 
a historical work is valuable only in so far as the historian relates 


1 Die Kampfe Gottes von Lewi ben Geyson, Uebersetzung und Erklarung 
des handschriftlich revidierten Textes von Benzion Kellermann. Erster 
Teil. Berlin, Mayer und Miller, 1914, 8°, pp. xvi+309 (Schriften der 
Lehranstalt fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Band III, Heft 1-3). 
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the period of which he treats to the development of thought that 
preceded and led up to it, as well as to the ideas that grew out of 
it, leading up to the current philosophy of the day. Moreover, he 
is of the opinion that a philosophical method of treating a historical 
subject in the domain of philosophy should itself spring out of the 
historian’s own philosophical point of view. Not merely the validity 
of the thought under discussion but the exposition thereof, too, 
should be viewed from a definite philosophical standpoint as a basis. 
True, such a method lends itself to the charge of being subjective, 
but it is better frankly and deliberately to embrace subjectivity than 
to claim its opposite, which cannot be realized, for pure objectivity 
does not exist. And Kellermann goes as far as to claim this free 
privilege not only for the historian but for the translator as well. 
Accordingly he inserts now and then in his translation a phrase 
or expression harking forward to Cohen and Neo-Kantianism, 
and in his notes, some of them very long, and especially in his 
excursuses at the end of the book, he discusses Gersonides’s 
doctrines sub specie aeternitatis, so to speak or, to be more exact, 
sub specie Hermanni Cohen. 

It is not my intention here to argue this debatable question, 
particularly since a translation as such cannot be much affected 
by notes and excursuses. Provided the text is rendered correctly, 
the careful reader who is familiar with the subject has the where- 
withal to make himself independent of the translator’s notes. In 
this particular instance the translator deserves our special com- 
mendation for having been brave enough to rush in where many 
a student would have feared to tread, not so much by reason of 
the difficulty of the undertaking as because of the feeling of 
isolation that overtakes one when he finds that the great majority 
even of students of philosophy are busy with other things and 
scarcely lend an ear to one’s lucubrations. Another service that 
Kellermann has done, which will be appreciated even by those 
who can read the original, is that he consulted several manuscripts, 
which enabled him in a number of passages to correct the printed 


readings and to supply omissions which made the printed text 
unintelligible. 


--“- 
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As to the main point, the translation itself, our judgement 
cannot be an unqualified approval. There are a great many 
errors, some more serious, some less so. I have marked no less 
than 311 passages where the rendering of words or phrases or 
sentences seem to me incorrect or misleading. These errors 
seem to be due to various causes. Sometimes the translator 
mistakes one meaning of an ordinary word for another. Some- 
times he misses the exact meaning of a technical term or does not 
know that it is a technical term. Or he fails to see the sequence 
of an argument and connects the sentences incorrectly. In some 
cases, too, the error arises from the fact that the text is corrupt in 
the manuscripts as well as in the printed editions, and the emen- 
dation obviously required by the context did not suggest itself 
to Kellermann. Considering that it will be a long time before 
another modern translation will be undertaken of the A/:/hamot, 
it seemed proper to take up the passages rendered, as it appears to 
me, incorrectly by Kellermann, and set them right. —The emended 
passages in the text will also be of value to the future editor of 
the original Hebrew. 

The following references to the Hebrew text are to the page 
and line of the Leipzig edition (L.) : 


B.¢l, 2, 31) 


ΝΣ" naw ΠΌΝΟ nyt oy sow we odyy ΝΟ wet 
pyy2 ny Ana 3 Awe Aaon soxn ΝΘ odwyd orp 
nao nbnna mop ΠΌΝΟ was x ΠΙΡῚ se Aon Awan AaDA 
pn ombswn ome omwyn sway onan pS APN ner 
pinsnd pyyo omp> naw 5” JnooAa NIN ‘naw DY 
xin ned 


(K. °3, 2) 


Es darf uns jedoch nicht verborgen bleiben, dass uns 
in diesem Problem kein Beweis der? das Vorweltliche zur 
Verfiigung steht .... 


2 Italics mine. 
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I take it for granted that Kellermann had the same text as 
in the Leipzig edition, since he does not indicate a variant. And 
yet he renders the particle Ὁ in HTP ΝΣ} ‘iiber’ instead of 
‘yon’, thus destroying the entire sense of the author. Gersonides 
does not say that in this problem (viz. the origin of the world) 
there is no proof for premundane things, as for example the First 
Cause, but, as the sequel shows, that in the arguments concerning 
the origin of the world we cannot make inferences from things 
that are prior to the world, say the first cause. He is discussing 
a matter of applied logic or methodology. The best kind of 
syllogistic proof in logic is what is known as ἽΠ" NYs"¥Nn1 730A ΠΕῚ, 
i.e. a syllogism in which the middle term is by nature prior to the 
last term and the cause of it. Such a proof is known as an 
absolute demonstration vbmy naw. An example would be the 
following : All men are mortal, 4 is a man, therefore 4 is mortal. 
The middle term, ‘man’, is prior to ‘mortal’ and the cause of it. 

Now take the following example: All wetness is the result of 
a liquid, this spot is wet, therefore there was a liquid here, 
The middle term here is ‘ wetness’, which is not the cause of the 
last term, ‘liquid’, but the consequence thereof. We proved an 
event in this case by inferring the cause from the consequence. 
A proof of this kind is regarded as inferior and is known as M5 
mx’yon, and more properly as mx (Ar. Us, Greek σημεῖον). 
Averroes in his compendium of logic, Hebrew translation, Riva, 
1560, defines these two kinds of proof respectively as follows ; 


ὮΝ wpnn jo fon ΠῚΣ ΠΊΣΠΣ aynn’,.. : ΠΊΝΟΥΟΠῚ mn Naw 
Dan may sy Aap ΠῚ oy ymw nynoxn msnd Sy inva 
Mona st nap ὩἼ2 Ayn $4 ona ΣΡ ΠῚ 12. ὙΝΌΝΠ 
MAD DION OY *yyoNT dian > meyer news poyn yoy sony ΠῸ 
3. ambind xb 325 amdina inyynd 


The meaning is that in a real demonstration the middle term 
is not only the cause of our inferring the conclusion, but is in 
reality the cause of it, whereas in the so-called ΠΝ the middle 


8 ῺΠΠ ΠΌΝΟ 55, p. 36a. 
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term is in reality the result of the conclusion, though it is the 
cause of our knowing it. Further on Averroes characterizes the 
min’sion np as follows: 


ΠΡΟ map 12 am xd oyyonn Sian... meeyon naw odin 
nop Ay ys 12 nop AA ΜΟῚ ἼΣΟ ὉΠ map an De Sax 
ΠΟ WIT NA OAD IMN [DMD WY ANNA AND ἼΦΝΙ myo 
MN yN2 ODPA Won 13 ANIN Wwe pom ΝΠ ΤΙΝῚ Ὸν ἽΝ 
ID NAY ΝΙΝ AP OT AyD. OVP ΠῚ ἼΦΝΣ a onNnDs 
“nnn ANON. nos’ NNW ὍΣΣ ADwNA 


To come back to Gersonides, he tells us that we cannot prove 
the origin of the world by means of a real demonstration, i.e. by 
arguing from a thing prior to the thing we want to prove, as for 
example from the First Cause, because our knowledge of the 
First Cause is very imperfect. We are limited to the inferior 
proof known as ΠΝ, which argues from the consequent to the 
antecedent. 

Averroes makes the same remark in his compendium of the 
Metaphysics® regarding the proofs employed in that science : 


ΑἹ 5.51.5.» US AST οὦὁ Cal τῷ denM eal εἰ" Lil 
el ὦ ΟἹ ΟΣ dl base Gel co all jy ye bul as yt 
ὁ ἄχ, δ ssc 


Or, as the Hebrew translation of Moses Tibbon has it: ° 
np) m7 3 ΠΥΝῚ OD OF PD ὯΣ 12 OwyA n|A wD Odw 
sux oy by bye yr any on Wwe DA PD Ton ΠΝ 12 
yon Sx pyr ony on 
2. (L. 3, 24) 
Swann’ Pyon Aww AND VWN'33 YSIS AD Nywiprea Ai 
2. pen aD rat md weam ΔΠΟῚΣ a3 


(K. 4, 16) 
Doch manche Stelle haben wir deshalb in unserer Erdrterung 


4 Ibid., gob. 5 Ed. Caird, pp. 5, 8. 6 MS. copy in my possession. 
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breiter behandelt, weil der Leser vermuten kénnte, dass es sich 
dabei um die Erérterung fremder Ansichten handelt .... 


Here Kellermann misses the point. Gersonides says that 
although he has endeavoured in general to be brief, nevertheless 
in some cases he discusses a subject at length, though it may 
seem to the reader that the subject has been sufficiently treated 
by others, because he has something new to say on the subject. 


3. (L. 4, 7) 
yer pdyyn maps wpm ΠΟΥ ΠΟῚ ΠΥ ΤῊ 5 yon oan 


Kellermann (5, 19) translates mp" by ‘ Zerstérungssucht ’, 
from p77, to destroy. The correct meaning is in this case 
rashness, presumption, and it is related to the phrase in Exodus 
(19. 21) 7 bs iDV}) ΙΒ. The term was first used by Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon, at the suggestion of Maimonides himself, to render 
the Arabic ΠΡ ΠῚ (6th conj. of n5n), which means to fall over 
one another, to rush headlong into danger. See Munk, Guide, I, 
p. 23, note 1. 


4. (L. 4, 20) 
5 nonn ΠῚ by xd ΠῪΡΠΠ ner 5 ow war mn ὈΡῚΝῚ 
x ΠΝ TN Nd yyw mow yy ΟΝ on Ὁ od ON 
sxann wpann ar bas ae hy yy Taq pond ἸΏΝ ἼΦΕΝ 
ΡΠ Ta oand ny yon am any Aaa TIT Nd 


(K. 6, 3) 


Indes kénnten sie sagen, dass bei einer derartigen Forschung 
nur einem Propheten sich die Wahrheit erschliessen kann ; denn 
sie kénnten vielleicht sagen: Was sich einem Propheten auf dem 
Wege der Prophetie erschloss, das kann unméglich einem Gelehrten 
auf spekulativem Wege offenbar werden: /erner gibi es einige, die 
sagen:' Warde dies Problem einem Propheten auf dem Wege 
der Prophetie erschlossen werden, so wiirde sich gerade die 
Unméglichkeit des Erschliessens fiir einen Gelehrten auf speku- 
lativem Wege ergeben. 


7 Italics mine. 
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Kellermann confuses the passage, which is very simple and 
clear. For he makes Gersonides give the same identical argument 
twice and present it as two distinct arguments. And the mistake 
is due simply to a misunderstanding of the overlined words 
wv Ty. K. read them evidently ον "iY, and not knowing 
what to make of them rendered them ‘ Ferner gibt es einige 
die sagen’, and the mischief was done. The’ following words 
had to be a new argument, and so he was obliged to render 
“Ninn and 2 ΠῚ as conditional, despite the bax at the 
beginning. 

As a matter of fact the words which troubled Kellermann 
should be read 3¥) ἫΝ = Then they say again. We have here 
an argument of this form: 

If a is ὁ, then ὦ is δ; 
But @ is ὁ, therefore ὦ is ὦ. 


In this particular case the argument is as follows: These 
people may argue, says G., ‘That which the prophet acquires 
through prophetic revelation, the philosopher cannot know by 
means of speculation’. (This is the first part of the conditional 
syllogism.) Then they continue (2% iy), ‘But the question 
at issue (viz. the creation of the world) was revealed to the 
prophet. Therefore it follows that it cannot be acquired by 
the philosopher by means of speculation’. It is one argument 
and not two. 


5. (L. 5, 18) 

My AYN WPA Ar AIwNA yon "72 AWD WIT IAA ANY ΠῚ 
ΤΝῚΣ AMA "pond snk won aynnw AD bwa ἼΝΩΠΣ xd ὮΝ roby 
.DIPY ἸῺ9 APA 

(K. 7, fin.) 

Was aber die Entscheidung des Maimonides betrifft: Die 
Perzeption dieses Problemes sei unméglich, — so ist dies kein 
Einwand gegen uns, es miisste denn sein, dass sich eine bestimmte 
Absurditat erweisen liesse, insofern sich hieraus einander kontra- 
dizierende Teile in dieser Forschung ergeben, wie vorausgeschickt 
wurde. 
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This translation is quite impossible, and Gersonides meant to 
say something entirely different. As the expression DIpwy 129 
indicates, he is referring to the following passage on p. 4, 17. 


WN! AD A DY ὙΠ ὮΝ AYN ΓΝῚΣ ww Wy” 
ΝΠ δος ond Dona yo odyow ΠῸ pawn ox sod Ay ΠῺΦ ni 
sma w ἼΡ Ninn ΠΟ ANID NIN DP TY 


He is trying to defend himself here against those conservatives 
who are opposed to every new undertaking, assuming that what 
the ancients have not succeeded in proving, the moderns surely 
cannot, and hence they accuse every new thinker of presumption. 
Gersonides answers these critics as follows : You must not condemn 
my attempt in advance. See the result first. If I succeed in 
proving my point, i.e. in solving the problem of the origin of the 
world, which has not hitherto been solved, 1 shall deserye com- 
mendation instead of condemnation. And if my solution is a 
failure, I shall deserve condemnation to be sure, not for attempting 
to solve, but for failing to do so. 

Now in the passage under discussion he refers to Maimonides’ 
well-known statement in the Guide of the Perplexed that the 
question of the eternity or creation of the world is one that 
cannot be scientifically proven. This judgement of the matter, 
Gersonides then says, need not be regarded as condemning my 
undertaking in advance, unless you can invalidate my disjunctive 
(Anipn pnp nx) mentioned before. In other words, G. means, 
either I succeed or I fail. If I succeed I deserve praise and not 
blame for solving what the great Maimonides thought insoluble. 
If I fail you can blame me for failing but not for making the 
attempt. In advance you must not judge me, 


6. (L. 6, 7) 
ΤΠ NAH V|aIWY 9353 mynd YT PRY ANID NW 13) 


(rsa (read n3ANd) ΠΊΣΌΣ wast Sy pyad rdynnd wninsr ims 
DTI wWyIwW AD wT pa Now TAD A Dw APD 
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(K. 9, 6) 


Ebenso ist erwiesen, dass der Leser unseres Buches uns nicht 
dafiir, dass wir ihn lieben und ihm niitzen wollen, verfolgen 
darf, zndem er unseren Worten streitsiichtige Motive unterschiebt. 
Dies michie vielleicht darin begriindet sein,® dass er gar nicht 
versteht, was wir damit beabsichtigen. 


This translation is inaccurate. What Gersonides says is that 
the reader must not approach the book with a disputatious 
attitude (ΠΧ nanxd wast ὃν nynd), because the prejudice 
arising therefrom may prevent him from understanding the 
meaning of the author. 


ἢ 211}. 12) 
wav mp ΠΝΌΕΣ mown noxn syd woven own bx ΠΥΡΔῚ 
wna mn 
(Κ. ary 5) 


Bei einigen Untersuchungen leitet sie (sc. die Spekulation) 
uns dazu an, die richtige und hervorragende Wahrheit dessen 
zu finden, was hiervon in der Thora vorkommt. 


This is the very opposite of what Gersonides intended to say. 
His words above quoted must be construed as follows: NIw AD 
noxn xyod ΠΝ) maw wen ANA AMD. That is, the teaching 
of the Bible often guided Gersonides in a remarkable way in 
seeing the truth in philosophical problems. The sequel confirms 
this. 


bx ΠᾺ omen yanb msn mnaw vad 15 onynd an own 

yn) 72 ΝΠ nym... WwaXy aD mdona meen mobden 

yan jo mom jom>s ayinn ond nwpy ἼΝΟ oy DTT ἸΝ23 
sonnox ds yand anina tmx een an 

8: (le 7}. 28) 

mops wnypd yapa onyp ny nomp oy oy wD ΠΝ 

MAX AVN OX ΠῚ ὩΠῸ naynon athinn ΠΡ mopan ny 

yap2 any oopn omneda omoyay ἸῺ ΠΌΣΗ ‘nwa oN) 


8 Italics mine. 
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Ὁ ΠῚ anys qo Oh any ἽΠΝΠ awn oxy joypad oad 
xox ΘΟ pw2a 19 D2 ἭΡΠ' apm ,oomD owia sypm edn 
Lyn NAW ID 92 NPM NAW 

(K. 11, fin.) 

Erstens: Es gibt Gegenstande, bei welchen von Natur aus 
die Kenntnis des einen der Kenntnis der anderen vorangehen 
muss, wie die Kenntnis der Pramissen. der Kenntnis des aus 
ihnen gefolgerten Schlusses, und dies ist bald bei einer, bald bei, 
zwei Wissenschaften der Fall. So muss die Kenntnis mathema- 
tischer Dinge von Natur aus der Kenntnis physikalischer Dinge 
vorangehen, obgleich der eine Triger (sc. der Wissenschaft) mehr 
enthalt als der andere ;° so untersucht die mathematische Wissen- 
schaft den absoluten Kérper und ebenso die physikalische, nur 
untersucht diese ihn in bezug auf seine Bewegung... 


The italicized passage is difficult and should have had a note. 
The meaning is apparently that mathematics is prior by nature to 
physics, even though the subject of the former is more compre- 
hensive (55> "ny) than that of the latter. For mathematics 
deals with body’ in the abstract, whereas physics has for its 
subject body as affected by motion. Body as such is more com- 
prehensive or more universal because it embraces all bodies 
without exception, or because it abstracts from any of the 
qualities of body. Now the concessive form of the clause would 
indicate that one would ordinarily expect the more universal 
subject to come later by nature than the more particular, but 
this is clearly opposed to the opinion of Aristotle, who says time 
and again that whereas for us individual men (ἡμῖν) the particular 
(τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα) is better known than (γνωριμώτερον), and hence 
prior to (πρότερον) the universal (τὸ καθόλου), by nature (φύσει), or 
absolutely (ἁπλῶς), the universal.is prior., The clearest passage is 
the one in the Posterior Analytics, i, ch. 2, p. 71 Ὁ 33, ed. Bekker: 
πρότερα δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ γνωριμώτερα διχῶς" οὐ yap ταὐτὸν πρότερον τῇ 
φύσει καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς πρότερον, οὐδὲ γνωριμώτερον καὶ ἡμῖν γνωρι- 
μώτερον. λέγω δὲ πρὸς ἡμᾶς μὲν πρότερα Kal γνωριμώτερα τὰ 
ἐγγύτερον τῆς αἰσθήσεως, ἁπλῶς δὲ πρότερα καὶ γνωριμώτερα τὰ 

® Italics mine, 
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πορρώτερον. ἔστι δὲ πορρωτάτω μὲν τὰ καθόλου μάλιστα, ἐγγυτάτω 
δὲ τὰ καθ ἕκαστα. 

Accordingly we should expect G. to say that mathematics is 
prior by nature to physics Jecawse (not although) the subject of 
mathematics is more universal than that of physics. It seemed 
therefore at first that the clause ἽΠΝΠ Ὁ bys any INNA Nw ON) 
should be translated, ‘and also when the one subject is more 
universal than the other’, as a second condition of priority by 
nature in addition to the priority of the premises to the conclusion 
mentioned before. In this case we should expect this clause to 
come before the illustration of mathematics and physics. It is 
not in fact impossible that it was misplaced by some copyist, 
who found it in the margin of his copy and did not know where 
it belonged. For there is another objection to construing the 
clause concessively, and that is that we then desiderate a reason 
why mathematics is by nature prior to physics. 

There is, however, a way of defending the concessive interpre- 
tation as follows. There is a passage in the Physics which has 
given the commentators of Aristotle a good deal of trouble 
because it seems to contradict the relation between the universal 
and particular expressed above. The passage reads as follows 
(Phys. i. 1, p. 184 ἃ 16); πέφυκε δὲ ἐκ τῶν γνωριμωτέρων ἡμῖν 7 
600s καὶ σαφεστέρων ἐπὶ τὰ σαφέστερα τῇ φύσει καὶ γνωριμώτερα" οὐ 
γὰρ ταὐτὰ ἡμῖν τε γνώριμα καὶ ἁπλῶς, διόπερ ἀνάγκη τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦτον προάγειν ἐκ τῶν ἀσαφεστέρων μὲν τῇ φύσει ἡμῖν δὲ σαφεστέρων 
ἐπὶ τὰ σαφέστερα τῇ φύσει καὶ γνωριμώτερα. ἔστι δ᾽ ἡμῖν πρῶτον 
δῆλα καὶ σαφῆ τὰ συγκεχυμένα μᾶλλον᾽ ὕστερον δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων γίνεται 
γνώριμα τὰ στοιχεῖα καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ διαιροῦσι ταῦτα. διὸ ἐκ τῶν καθόλου 
ἐπὶ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα δεῖ προϊέναι. τὸ γὰρ ὅλον κατὰ τὴν αἴσθησιν 
γνωριμώτερον, τὸ δὲ καθόλου ὅλον τί ἐστιν᾽ πολλὰ γὰρ περιλαμβάνει 


ὡς μέρη τὸ καθόλου. 


This seems to say in the underlined part that we should begin 
with the universal because that is better known to us, though not 
better known by nature, a direct contradiction. of the authentic 
views of Aristotle elsewhere, as shown before. The commentators 
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solve this difficulty by pointing out that καθόλου and καθ᾽ ἕκαστα 
are used here in a different sense from the ordinary, which 
reverses their meaning. καθόλου is equivalent to συγκεχυμένον 
and ὅλον, namely, a sensible whole of which καθ᾽ ἕκαστα are the 
conceptual parts (see Waitz, Organon, II, p. 306 ad 71 b 21; 
Trendelenburg, De Anima, Ὁ. 338; Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, 
II, 2, 3rd ed., p. 197, note 2). But it would seem as if Averroes 
did not understand it this way, for in his compendium of the 
Physics (Heb. translation, ed. Riva di Trento, 1560, p. 3 a) we find 
the following : 


Dyn jp Sonn popxw Naya mI ΠῚ Ay NbA ΤΟ odwi 

soos yaon bye oyren on yaw pa oy ony nbye ΠῚ ΩΝ 
sepy mm mvpaa owbys mye any mbdon mbnnan ym ya 
son Shon am ome yon mbdsn syo ΠΥΡΠῸΣ omy ΟΦ 
myn ndmno wsnn’ ἽΦΝ wan 5 Snyon [Ὁ yr sny wy 
ΨΥ o> 13 youn Sy ΡΠ par oso ΝΟῚ ὈΣΤΊΒΣ onda ὨΝΣΟ ἽΠῚ 
nywyon Mow. Psy OMIA wy OAD Awe ONDA on pron Syx 
νον pyyson ays mbdon mdnnna ΠΡ Snmaw anna jo an 


This passage says plainly that by nature the particular is 
better known than the universal. Gersonides did not read 
Aristotle. He read Averroes, and the passage just quoted 
probably influenced him, so that he might have said that 
mathematics comes before physics, even though, as the more 
universal subject, it is by nature less known. But the difficulty 
still remains—why zs mathematics prior by nature to physics? 
I do think the suggestion I made above may be the correct one. 
This is confirmed by G. himself in the following paragraph 
(L., p. 8 init.) where he tells us that universals come before 
particulars, osnyon OM yS oddon oyyn ΠΟῚΡΠ. 


9. (Le 7, fin) a 
PYyor PY AD and AD pA jo Pon AV 
(K. 12, 12) 
Diese Art des Vorsetzens evgibt sich’ yon seiten des Gegen- 
standes und des Lesers. 
10 Italics mine, 
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-‘Ergibt sich’ is not a correct translation of 2™nn in this place. 
Gersonides is speaking of the proper order of investigation and 
exposition. He says there are seven conditions determining 
correct order. Some of these conditions make a given order 
absolutely necessary (3 ΠΟ 3 ΠΠ Ἣν by), some merely make it 
preferable (110 “ny Ἣν by), Each of these may again be 
subdivided. A given order may be essential (2nd) for the 
subject-matter (}yn ἽΝ), or for the reader or investigator 
(yr ἽΝ), or for both at once (}"pyon ὙΝ)Ὶ }syN ἽΝ). Similarly 
a given order may be merely preferable (310 “INV ἫΝ by) in the 
same three ways. In the sequel he gives an example first of 
the order of priority which is essential for subject-matter and reader 
(yom ΚΠ ἽΝ. and). K., by rendering an» by ‘ ergibt 
sich’, destroys the meaning. 


το, (L. 8, 1 ff.) 


ἽἼΥΙΠ may ΒΡ An yd Dvddian own nop MwM 
DN) NW MowRI OFA DIT ΠΌΝΟ mimpba myopaA man 
NA mop [Ὁ pon an .Spom ara amp» ads wa JID xen dy 
ἽΝ ὙΠ Sy aw and OYA wo IND NAW AD Pa yyON wd 
any OYA Mw IND ANA ΠῚ ON) DA wD Iw 


{π|| τὸ» 11) 


Zweitens: Allgemeine Begriffe gehen speziellen vorauf, weil 
die auf diese Art zur Aufhellung jener Inhalte gewonnenen 
Primissen zuers¢t stehen miissen, um auf eine bestimmte Art ihr 
Pridikat dem Subjekte zu vindizieren, ohne dass hierbei eine 
Vordoppelung entsteht (Syllogismus). Eine solche Art des Vor- 
setzens ist etwa das Mittlere zwischen dem, was sich aus zwei 
Seiten ergibt und demjenigen, was auf einer Seite steht (sc. einer 
Relation zugeordnet ist), die weit besser ist als die dezden Seiten ; 
wenn aber das Bessere aus den zwei Relationen sich ergibt, so ist 
es um so giinstiger. 

This translation makes the entire paragraph unintelligible. To 
render the meaning of Gersonides clear, it is necessary to explain 
that ANWR AYIPA means here a srimary proposition or premise, 
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i, 6. a proposition or premise which is not itself derived from a 
previous one in a given science. Thus the proposition, ‘a triangle 
is a three-sided plane figure’, might be called a AWN ΠΙΟῚΡΠ; 
whereas the proposition, ‘a scalene triangle is a three-sided plane 
figure’, is not a ΠΝ Ἢ ANIA because the proposition in question 
applies primarily to triangle in general. It applies to a specific 
kind of triangle by virtue of the latter being included in triangle 
in general. In the former proposition the predicate (Nw) as 
applied to the subject (xw12) answers the question, ‘ What is it ?’ 
(31D = τί ἐστί; = guid est ?), i.e. it denotes the essence (n\n) of 
the subject. 

Now the point of Gersonides’s remark is that if we are 
studying or teaching geometry we should treat of triangle in 
general first, and of right triangle and isosceles triangle and 
scalene triangle afterwards, for the reason that in proving the 
properties of triangle in general (ann oO "2y~n) we shall make use 
of primary and essential propositions (ON1wW) NW)’ ΓΦ Ἢ Mw IpA 
WD Ὑ ὙΠῸ (DANwID?) ΝΦῚΣ Sy (OAM? ?)), and hence it will not be 
necessary to prove the same properties over again (713 ΠΡ" nd 
Cpsn) when we come to treat of specific kinds of triangles (D‘»3y 
pyinven); for we have proved those properties of triangle gua 
triangle, which includes all kinds. But if we treat of scalene 
triangle first and prove among other things, say, that the sum of 
its angles is equal to two right angles, we shall have to make use 
of the second proposition above mentioned, which is not primary 
and essential since it is not the proper answer to the question, 
‘What is a scalene triangle?’ in the technical sense of ‘ what is?’ 
and, moreover, since scalene triangle does not embrace all triangle, 
we shall have to prove the same property for triangle in general, 
and for isosceles triangle, and so on. 

Then Gersonides harks back to his classification of order of 
precedence, of which we spoke before," and says that the pre- 
cedence just spoken of stands midway between /he essential in 
both respects (DYITYN ‘321 IND sinv ΠΟ), 1. 6. for subject matter 
and reader (j»ynn) yn In), and the merely preferable in both 

1 See No. 9, 
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respects (ΣΤΊΝΠ wD do Anyn ἫΝ by Nw mp), although it rather 
belongs to the former than to the latter. 


tr. (L. 8, 6) 


yrovnd Sax wnyyd sam xdy asian sin canon 5. pede 
ma oyy Jaa sat aod ambanwa pew aS nen andy sanded 
syobn ΟΠ ab ayn ΠῚ pany xian apa mansn nv don Se yon 


AOpA [Ὁ Poa ΠῚ .DyyI anmNnon yn onpa an xd on Spa 


nnd wx yon syn ow canva ἪΝ by wsya poyn ayo A 
2. 21ND ἸῺ NIT NA aA NANI ANIA 


(K. 12, 24) 


Drittens: Es ist erwiesen, dass der Verfasser nicht ftir sich 
schreibt, sondern um auf andere seine Kenntnisse ausstrémen zu 
lassen. Deshalb muss er bestrebt sein, seine Worte nach einer 
Methode zu ordnen, durch welche der Leser den in unserem 
Buche beabsichtigten Zweck erreicht, und aus diesem Grunde 
muss die Belehrung mit dem Leichten beginnen, es miisste denn 
das Vorhergehende das Folgende substantiell involvieren (sc. dann 
ware bei der Identitat des Vorhergehenden mit dem Nachfolgenden 
die Methode vom Leichteren zum Schwereren tiberfiiissig\.* Diese 
Art des Vorsetzens ist auch inbezug auf den Inhalt selbst de 
beste, wahrend es inbezug auf den Leser, dem ja die Abfassung 
dieses Buches gilt, gleichsam notwendig ist... 


The italicized passages in the translation are incorrect and 
conceal the thought of Gersonides instead of revealing it. 
What he says is that since the writer does not write for himself 
but for the reader, he should proceed from the easier to the more 
difficult, even though, in following this order, the things treated first 
do not prove those which follow in a strictly essential, t.e. thoroughly 
scientific, form. 


In other words he means, it is sometimes necessary for the 
sake of clearness to pass from the particular to general, even 
though the particular cannot prove the general. It may, however, 


12 Italics mine. 
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illustrate it and make its meaning clear, and then one can proceed in 
a strictly scientific manner. Then he adds, this class of precedence 
belongs to the kind which so far as the subject matter is concerned 
is merely preferable (310 ANY ἫΝ by), whereas for the reader it is 
practically essential (aN). 


τῷ. (L. 8, 32) 
syd whwnn 

(K. 14, 6) 

‘Oder das Dreifache dem Vierfachen.’ 

The Hebrew words denote ¢riangle and square respectively. 

13. (L. 8, fin.) 

wo anya ty by YOM PY Wo KIA AN pA po ὉΠ An 

(K. 14, 11) 

Und diese Art der Vorsetzung ist sowohl mit Bezug auf den 
Gegenstand als auch mit Bezug auf den Leser Jesonders vorteil- 
haft.* 

The italicized expression gives a wrong idea of G.’s meaning, 
and loses sight of the fact that 31» “nvm Ἣν dy is a technical 
term (see No. 9). The correct translation is as follows: ‘ This 
kind of precedence belongs to the class of the “ preferable” (i.e. 
not to the “necessary” or “ essential”).’ See also No. το, last 
paragraph. 


14. (L. 9, 29) 

sayy sod ayn ΠΣ ΠῸ symp Ὁ ΤΟΥ pan mina on 
ooo VITA DYDD WD AWS [VDT AVS 

(K. 15, 30) ὃ 

Und auch in Bezug auf die Nahrung muss der Autor eine 
bestimmte Ordnung innehalten, ich meine, die Wahrung muss 
thm so entzogen werden, dass er nicht viel davon merkt.! 

The italicized passage is not precise. G. says in the preceding 
context that in undermining an opponent’s position one must do 


13 [talics mine, 14 Ttalics mine, 
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it negatively by withdrawing tacitly the support of that position or, 
as G. expresses it, by withholding the food that serves as nourish- 
ment to his opponent’s idea. Now he adds, this withdrawal of 
the support must also be done in a certain order. He must first 
withdraw ¢hat food which the opponent will miss least, and so 
gradually by removing one kind of food after another he will 
leave the opposite position without any support. 


15. (L. 9, 32) 
Dd nsw ἸΠΔ NT Ww jd 7 fo νη Ap ANI 
ee aN IN a AMPS AY WW ΠΡ" ANd 


(K. 15, fin. ] 


Wenn es nun dem Verfasser gelingt, zm bei der Entziehung 
der Nahrung fiir jenes Prinzip gleichzeitig so/che zu reichen, die 
dem entspricht, was der Autor bestatigt oder bestitigen will... 
dann ist es um so besser. 


Here also the italicized words do not render 11° correctly. 
www does not mean Zo give food to the opponent, but to turn the 
food withheld from the opponent into sustenance for one’s own 
position, 


16. (L. 10, 1) 


pyos) aw anya ἫΣ by yon sy si npn jo pom an 
or worpay my ‘ad Sno sin 
(K. 16, 7) 


Diese Art der Antizipation ist fiir den Leser Jesonders wertvoll, 
und es ist kaum notig,’® sie nach dem Vorausgeschickten noch 
besonders zu erwahnen. 


In rendering 321) “ANT Ἣν by by the words ‘ besonders 
wertvoll’, K. makes the same mistake as in No. 13, to which 
the reader is referred. In the latter part of the translation it is 
difficult to see how he manages to translate IND Nin’? Hy 
yar wotpAw mp ἜΡ ‘es ist kaum notig, sie nach dem Voraus- 


15 Ttalics mine. 16 Ttalics mine. 
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geschickten noch besonders zu erwahnen’. The meaning of 
course is that this kind of precedence is more than merely 
preferable (ΔΩ ANYTA Ἣν by), as he has just said. It is a/most 
necessary (IND NNW vy), according to our former classifica- 
tion (121 wDIpAY m9 *Dd), 


17. (L. 10, 26) 
onan 12 ba xd ppm aw Ὁ) ΔῚΣ yon [Ὁ aby ΝΟ oan 
ΠΟ mypna snw Sasw an 12 5a: Sas ivy ΠΡῚΝ 


(K.. τὴ, τῆλ) 


Es darf auch dem Leser unseres Buches nicht verborgen 
bleiben, dass in unserem Buch nur spekulative Dinge enthalten 
sind," welche aber erst nach einer solchen abschliessenden Unter- 
suchung zum Ausdruck gelangen, die... 


The italicized words are clearly a blunder, due to the assump- 
tion that py is always a technical term meaning theoretical 
speculation as a discipline. G. simply says here that the ideas 
laid down in this book were not put there without having been 
carefully thought out (jy ΠΡ"). The sentiment corresponds to 
the words of Maimonides in the introduction of the Joreh (ed. 
Warsaw, p.ga): NOs ΠῚ ὝΦΝΞ oan 12 105) xd mn ὝΘΝΟΠ 
ΠΩ aypwa Sy3x pps. 


18. {|| 12, chit, bea 
moaxennt 12 aenw wan pone ΝΣ ἽΠΝΠ down aw yaya 
ἐν WET pon ἽΝ ad minywm 
(K. 19, beg.) 
Da der Intellekt insofern der vorziiglichste Teil der Seele ist, 
als man ihn fiir unsterblich und ewig halt, wahrend die anderen 
Teile der Seele ... 


The first part of the sentence is incorrect. ‘ Vorziiglichste’ is 
not the meaning of “7 “NN in this case, and this makes the 
entire translation erroneous. G. does not say that the intellect is 
the most excellent of the parts of the soul because it is regarded 


17 Italics mine, 
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as immortal, whereas the other parts are not. He says that of all 
the parts of the soul the most fitting to be thought immortal 
(ΠΥ ΤΠ 12 AwMY YW “NNn) is the intellect, for the other parts 
are obviously mortal. 


a9; (L. 13; 2) 

The word 797 in the characterizations of the material intellect 
Kellermann renders (p. 19 fiz. and Aassim) ‘ Entelechie’. He tells 
us (p. 305) that Steinschneider is his authority for this rendering, 
though he admits that ‘ Anlage’ would be more correct. It is 
indeed very unfortunate that K. has adopted this term, which 
signifies the very opposite of the Hebrew word 7237. Entelechy 
(ἐντελέχεια) in Aristotle is practically synonymous with ἐνέργεια = 
activity, actuality, perfection. The difference between them need 
not for the present concern us. δύναμις (= power, potentiality) 
is opposed to both, and is related to matter (ὕλη) as ἐνέργεια and 
ἐντελέχεια are related to form (μορφή, εἶδος). To be sure, there is 
a twofold ἐντελέχεια, a first and a second. And the first entelechy 
is related to the second somewhat as δύναμις is to ἐνέργεια. Thus 
the soul in a sleeping man is potentially what it is actually in 
the man awake. Hence Aristotle defines the soul as the first 
entelechy of a potentially living body, because the definition must 
include the sleeping as well as the waking person. But it is clear 
that ἐντελέχεια is always on the side of actuality and perfection 
as contrasted with potentiality and lack of realization. 

Now when we speak of the ‘wazeria/ intellect’ in man, we 
are not viewing it with reference to its relation to the body. 
From that point of view it is part of the soul, and as such an 
entelechy. We are here considering the mazeria/ intellect (b2wn 
»xdynn) in its relation to the active inéellect (Syren Saw), and from 
this point of view it is in the position of matter, it is potential, 
hence entelechy is a misnomer. Moreover, ἐντελέχεια is rendered 
in Hebrew by the word moby = perfection. i335 means pre- 
paration, readiness, disposition, and corresponds to δύναμις, which 
is the opposite of ἐντελέχεια. (See Trendelenburg, De Anima, 
p. 295 ff.) 

Pp2 
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20, (L. 13, 11) 
mw ow 55 


K. (20, 13) translates, ‘Jeder Mensch sfricht’. ΔΊ here 
means ‘rational’, It corresponds to the Greek λογικόν. 


21. (L. 13, 26) 
5 ΠΝ ano an paydyn Sow ame ΝῊΡ pidowp raw 180 
6 nat Ab Sax ΩΣ) Sowa ayy monn new ms pido 5K 
Sonn (read nat) mI ΠΟΘ 


(K. 21, 3) 


. .. weil ihn (sc, den menschlichen Intellekt) auch Aristoteles 
hylischen Intellekt nennt ; dies beweist, dass nach des Aristoteles 
Meinung die Entelechie nicht im separaten Intellekt ist (sc. wohl 
aber im Trager), dass aber eine hylische Stufe von thr ausgeht.* 


The italicized words are incorrect. The phrase ΠΟ > 
ssynn ΤΣ is an Arabism, which K. seems not to have 
understood. It means, ‘stands to it in the relation of matter’, 
The overlined words in the Hebrew, ‘bynn., , 52x, signify 
‘ There is something which stands to it (viz. the disposition (7337)), 
in the relation of matter’. The Arabic idiom referred to is .y» J )35 
--- jee ὦν Thus Averroes in his compendium of metaphysics 
(ed. Cairo, p. 4, 1. 20) has Jj23 (ll jo Ys $55 all dll, 
ely ijt0 ἄρ ΑἹ soe ye 29} 3 we This is rendered by 
Moses Ibn Tibbon® pbnn yo 125) swe DYOyA 1a NSN ww ANNA 
oon ὙΥῚ ns naSon yo pwn. The meaning evidently is 
this: ‘In the second book we shall treat of those things which 
stand in the relation of species to the (topics treated in the) first 
part of this discipline.’ 


22. (L. 14, 10) 

WwWY AD 7 NW WS WT 
(K, 21, 36) 
Die Form irgend eines bestimmten Dinges, 


18 Jtalics mine. 19 MS. copy in my possession. 
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The correct translation is, ‘The form by virtue of which he 
(sc. man, as is clear from the context) is what he is’, Further 
discussion of this point is not necessary for any one who is 
familiar with Aristotelian ideas and the philosophical phraseology 
of the mediaeval Jewish writers. 


23. (L. 14, 13) 
03 25) xdy mn nba ΤΙ 2) M7 TN? AAT AWN ndis 
TIDAM DIT ny. (ΡΠ ΟΣ ΠΟ 2n mn ΟΥΘΘΘΠ ANY 


«5 owas wo odor ps 


(K. 22, 3) 


Wenn jedoch—wie Themistius annimmt —die Form eine 
separate sein soll, ohne Entstehen und Vergehen, so ergibt sich 
hieraus insofern eine grosse Absurditat, αὖ der Mensch unbedingt 
vergehen muss.?° 


Here K.’s mistake is perhaps not to be blamed. He did his 
best to translate his text intelligibly. But the reader will notice 
that the italicized passage is not a /¢era/ translation of the original, 
overlined above. The literal translation would read, ‘Since 
man and his dissolution can in no manner be gotten away from’. 
And this is not what the argument requires G. to say. He should 
have said, ‘Since man’s generation and dissolution can in no 
manner be gotten away from’. K., it will be seen, concealed the 
difficulty by a free translation which, while it does away with 
‘man’ as something to be escaped, still desiderates ‘generation’. 

The truth is that the text requires a slight and obvious 
emendation. nn should read nna, and there should be no 
punctuation mark after pin, but rather after ysDpm). The phrase 
ova ow a eo obo pS refers to Sina. We shall therefore 
rewrite the last part of the original as follows: ΠΣ Jn ΠῸΠ 
py ow wo Hoon PS |ID|N OWA nna pin dws, And the 
translation is, ‘There would follow from this a great absurdity 
regarding man’s generation‘ and dissolution, which (sc. the 
absurdity) cannot be escaped in any manner’. 


20 Italics mine. 
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24. (L. 15, 1) 
we MpaT ὮΝ ,D sw dy yaw cond ΠΟΊΣΣ Ann mpat,. « 
IDIND NY mynd) yun nasw> Sian Sovn mpat ws sya 
pdovn mprt w> Oxy mp3 os ΠΕΥῚΡ AY ond sn AY 
mip2t yw) ὯΠΡ AIP ΠῸΣ DosyI oY oD! DDD OMI 
Ὁ AIP Ay ΝΠ YOON nyt ΒΟ a wNdynA down ΠῚ 


(K. 23, 9) 

...die Verbindung der separaten Form mit der Materie auf 
zwei Weisen verstanden werden kann. Entweder ist die Verbin- 
dung nicht substantiell—wie die Verbindung des aktiven Intellekts 
mit dem Samenerguss und den Spermatozoen,” die ja nicht derartig 
ist, dass er eine thnen verwandte Form annimmt,” oder die Verbin- 
dung ist substantiell—wie die Verbindung der separaten Intellekte 
mit den Himmelskérpern, denn jene besttzen in threr substantiellen 
Verbindung eine diesen verwandte Form™ —entsprechend der 
nach Ansicht des Themistius sich vollziehenden Verbindung 
zwischen uns und dem hylischen Intellekt, der ja ese uns 
verwandte Form annimmt.” 


The italicized passages are in every case incorrect. py nd 
means simply plant seeds, not ‘Spermatozoen’. 3)7p ΠΝ means 
‘ proximate form’, not ‘verwandte Form’. A proximate form is 
one which is the immediate cause of the genesis of a given object, 
or rather it is the form which is immediately united with a given 
matter to constitute a given object. This is illustrated by G.’s 
own examples, The ‘separate Intelligences’ are the immediate 
forms of the heavenly bodies or spheres, which are their bodies 
and which they move, as the human soul is the form of the.human 
body and moves it. The material intellect similarly, according to 
Themistius, is the immediate intellectual form of man. Such 
union G. calls essential ΟΝ. nip3as = καθ᾽ αὑτό). Proximate 
form may be contrasted with ‘emote form’ (ΠΡῚΠ Ἢ AY). This 
would be one which is the cause, directly or indirectly, of a 
proximate form, but is not identical with it. Thus, to use again 


2! Italics mine, 
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G.’s own illustration, the Active Intellect is a form which causes 
or produces the form of semen or seed, but is not identical with it. 
Such relation (ἃ. calls xon-essential union (\¥y3 1S NYp25). 

I will not take the time to do more than indicate the lack of 
precision in K.’s rendering of the last clause beginning mp3 15) 
92 dyn Sewn m, which is simply another illustration of 
essential union. 


25. (L. 15, 10) 
oa anda ann xby ΠΡῚΣ) myn hat wopws ΠΥ bax 
νον mydypan nyyya ΤΠ ws “py 


(K. 23, 27) 

Wir aber meinen: Wenn wir de” Form eine separate nennen, 
so darf sich ihre TAtigkeit nicht mittels kérperlicher Organe 
entfalten, wie dies bei den hylischen Formen der Fall ist. 


' The manner of introduction in this sentence—‘ Wir aber 
meinen ’— and particularly the rendering of nvr by ‘die’ destroys, 
it seems to me, the meaning of G.’s statement, and especially its 
connexion with the argument. G. does not say, as would appear 
from K.’s translation, that 47s own opinion is that when we call 
a form ‘separate’, we mean that its activity is not developed by 
means of corporeal organs. He is not giving his own opinion at 
all, and is not referring to the meaning of form in general. He is 
interpreting the sense in which the word ‘separate’ is used by 
Themistius when he speaks of the material intellect as a ‘separate 
form’, pointing out that it is not used in the same sense as when 
we speak of the active intellect as a separate form. The con- 
nexion of this statement with the argument is as follows : 

G., in accordance with his method, has been defending 
tentatively the opinion of Alexander of Aphrodisias concerning 
the nature of the material intellect in man, and #so facto opposing 
the opinion of Themistius. His argument was—to give only the 
substance of it briefly—that if we adopt Themistius’s view that 
the material intellect is a ‘separate form not subject to generation 


22 Overlining mine, : 23 Italics mine. 
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and destruction’, the absurd conclusion would follow that all 
matters subject to generation and destruction are endowed with 
human intellect. He then considers for a moment a possible 
defence of Themistius on the ground that the absurdity just 
mentioned would not necessarily follow from Themistius’s view, 
any more than from the unanimous view that the Active Intellect 
is a separate form, not subject to generation and decay. His 
answer to this attempted defence of Themistius is that there is 
no similarity between the zo-essential relation of the Active 
Intellect with the human seed and the essentia7 union of the 
material intellect with man, required by Themistius. And if you 
object that in this case Themistius has no right to call the 
material intellect ‘separate’, I answer, says G., that he has, for 
in calling ¢#is form (ΠΝ Π Met), i.e. the material intellect, 
separate, he means simply that it does not carry on its activity 
by means of corporeal organs, as the material forms do. 

I do not know whether K. meant to indicate all this in his 
translation, and ‘die’ is merely a slip or misprint for ‘diese’, but 
I can judge only from what is before me, and that seems to me 
to conceal the drift of the argument rather than to bring it into 
evidence. 


26. (L. 15, 24) 


moa nydyan myn mbyoaw myinyenn 5. AN Tay ἬΝ) 
saw ΠῚ ΝΟΥ Sawn $7 ayn mera meso ΔΉΜΟΥ paw 
ΝΥ ADI owtny Mwxdyn ow Ana AyoNdynn nya ANY 
13 TY AD DWI AD mann ome -nyys wd Jw 12 
WY NT 23 NON SwE ἼΘΠΠ ws Jeno meri ΠΥ nN 
139. DIN) AT ΓΝ 12 ΠΝ op winn nnn na Sapd adbnn 
ny nara Seo ΤΥῚ jae my sy oxen Yana AnD 
. .eDDI pynw 
(K. 24, 16) 
Ferner zeigt sich doch, dass dann ganz bestimmte, spesifische 


hylische Formen, soweit sie iiberhaupt hylischen Charakter haben, 
in dieser Form, d.h. im hylischen Intelleht, enthalten sind.™ Teigt 


34 Italics mine. 
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sich doch bei den hylischen Formen, soweit sie iiberhaupt 
hylisch sind, dass ihre Entstehung am Orte ihrer Existenz mt 
der Verdinderung (sc. des Ortes) substantiell zusammenhingt, so 
dass auch sie* kraft der Pluralitit der Trager zur Vielheit werden. 
So ergibt sich also bei dieser Form, dass ihre Entstehung mit der 
Verinderlichkeit® der Materie zusammenhingt, in der sie existiert, 
denn sie (sc. die Materie) ist vorerst nur so lange vorberettet, die 
Possibilitit der Ernihrung und der Sinnlichkeit anzunehmen, als 
in thr die Form noch nicht sur Erscheinung kommt.” Sie aber (sc. 
die Form) vermehrt sich gleichfalls® mit der Vervielfaltigung der 
Trager, δίς * beispielsweise die Form des Ruben numerisch eine 
andere als die des Simon ist. 


Here also K.’s translation, especially in the passages italicized, 
is either absolutely incorrect or misleading. In either case it 
tends to make G.’s argument unintelligible or obscure. Without 
troubling to enter into the causes or effects of K.’s errors, I shall 
try to correct them. The meaning of the first sentence of the 
original quoted above is as follows : 

‘Besides, it appears that some of the peculiar properties 
pertaining to material forms gva material are found in this form, 
viz. the material intellect.’ 

G. is trying to prove that Themistius’s view of the material 
intellect as a separate form is incorrect, by showing that the 
material intellect has properties in common with material forms, 
and hence is itself a material form, and not separate. In the 
sequel he proceeds to show that this is the case. And he 
instances two properties peculiar to material forms as such (ny 
nexdyn pnw ΠῸΣ nyoxdyn), which are also found in the material 
intellect. They are (1) that a change in the bearer of the material 
form is a necessary pre-requisite before the material form in 
question appears ; and (2) that the form multiplies with the multi- 
plication of the subject. Accordingly we translate the following 
sentences as follows: 

‘For it is a property of material forms as such (1) that their 
first appearance in the bearer in which they exist follows essentially 


25 Italics mine. 
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upon (i.e. cannot take place without) a change, (2) that they 
multiply with the multiplication of the subject.’ 

He then proceeds to show that these two properties are found 
in the material intellect, and we translate the rest as follows: 

‘And it appears in reference to this form also that its first 
appearance follows upon (i.e. cannot take place without) a change 
in the matter in which it exists, For before this form (i.e. the 
material intellect) can appear in it (sc. the matter), the latter must 
first be prepared to receive the powers of nutrition and of sensa- 
tion. [This proves the first property.] But it also multiplies with 
the multiplication of the subjects. Thus, the form of Reuben, 
for example, is numerically distinct from the form of Simeon... .’ 


27. {1 τὸ: 2) 
oa ppdann ym ox xb 


Κ. (25, 7) translates ἢ by ‘Genus’. This is, strictly speaking, 
incorrect. }' and 3D are technical terms in logic. j%) = εἶδος = 
species ; 31D = γένος = genus, and it is best to render them 
precisely in every case. 


28, {ΠΣ τὸ; ταὶ 


sndan yanae ΝΟ ΓΊΝΟΥ ΤΠ mipwnn nina ΠΝ aay Onn 
ims adap ayo ἸΘἽΒ Sap imbapw an adap» naw Ἔν umdon dys 
ANIA MD Ws yaya Arye sas msn nay Sevmm "ΝΟΥ Soap 
ams Sapp samy ad acon od awe moyona ara mown ma ὉΠ ἼΩΝ 
ὈΦΥῚ ΠΥΦΤΠ MNT nwa Aw sas $7 ΠῸ pana candy byap 
movana (τ. Saw) Sap now 5 ΠΝ aw ΠῚ ὉΞῸ aNMD AM AD 
monn ner pds) wpayn ΠῚ ve Sas jodmoa yayn aw xd ndann 
mddion nnn yen own 5 pmdon onda pawn ΠΌΣΑ neyo 
smdon dyn onda yan ὃν pawn ain ono tnx 55 awe om 


(K. 25, 22) 


Zweitens. Es ergibt sich doch bei den wahrnehmenden 
hylischen Kraften, dass sie eine unendliche Vielheit nicht 
perzipieren kénnen, weil sie doch in ihrer Perzeption insofern 
singuldy verfahren als sie nur eine hylische Aufnahme haben. 
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Zum Beispiel: Die Sehfahigkeit perzipiert dese Farbe an diesem 
Sichtbaren auf dieser Flache an dieser Gestalt dieses Sichtbaren 
weil sie es in bestimmter Art nur Ay/isch perzipiert, ich meine 
namlich, dass doch in seinem (sc. des hyl. Intell.) Sehen die 
Perzeption irgendwie determiniert ist, weshalb das ihm Sichtbare 
auf einer bestimmten Fliche und an einer bestimmten Gestalt 
sein muss, sodass er nicht die absolute Farbe, sondern nur dese 
Farbe wahrnimmt. Die Entelechie jedoch fallt nur wnendliche 
Urteile, denn sie nimmt die allgemeinen Urteile und jene Defi- 
nitionen wahr, deren jede einzelne ein wnendliches Urteil ist. 


The sentence beginning ‘ich meine nimlich’ is incorrect and 
brings confusion into the entire discussion. G. is so far speaking 
of the so-called ‘material powers of perception’ (mywnn nnd 
nyxbdynn), which he distinguishes from the material intellect, 
in order to prove the latter ‘separate’. The distinction is that 
the material powers of perception, like the power of sight, for 
example, cannot perceive the infinite because their perception 
has for its object the particular, hence it sees one thing at a times 
whereas the material intellect (he calls it here 73277) deals with 
the universal, which embraces an infinite number of individuals. 
It is clear, therefore, that all which precedes the sentence begin- 
ning mann mxt ob) refers to the material power of sight 
(ANIA ND), and not the material intellect. The first correction 
to be made, therefore, in K.’s translation of the sentence in 
question is to change ‘seinem’ into ‘ihrem’, ‘sc. des hyl. Intell.’ 
into ‘sc. der Sehkraft’, ‘ihm’ into ‘ihr’, and ‘er’ into ‘sie’. But 
there is another error in K.’s rendering of the words ΠΟ) 723” 
md own mwnn ner imei. The words corresponding to them 
in his translation are, ‘dass doch in seinem . . . Sehen die Perzep- 
tion irgendwie determiniert ist’. This is not the meaning of the 
words in question. ow signifies to make an impression, a mark ; 
and the expression in question is intended to explain the pre- 
ceding statement, that the power of sight receives its object in 
a material manner (ΝΟΥ dyap ἸΠῚΝ Sapo simw 9d). What I 
mean is, G. says, that when the power of sight sees, this 
perception (Tawar nt) is actually z#pressed upon the sense faculty 
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(mm Dv mw); 1.6. a material impress is made upon the 
sensorium. This is made quite clear by a similar statement of 
G. on p. 23,1. 30. nyaxdyan miwon nindn Nw AT DIN ΠῚ 5 AN 
ΝΟ) van yond NWT VSN bon MIYSPONI Www ΤῺ Ww) DAY IBID 
wren IA ΠῚ 13 Dena ΠῸ mbyan Syan, 

Here G. tells us plainly that the material powers of perception 
other than the material intellect perceive their objects by means 
of a corporeal organ in which these powers reside ; and that this 
corporeal organ is affected in a certain way because an impression 
is made upon it, which resembles the object of perception (the copy 
theory of perception). 


29.-(L.-24, τὴ Ξε (K. 26,20) 


j is translated ‘Genus’, See No. 27. 


30. (L. 18, 6) 
bya Soa3 pyya moan yNoa ΓΦ pyoond ayn saw ὩΠῸ 


Jeo ΝΠ naay ed Swan asian ΠῚ .mbowinn bapo monn 
oe VND 


(K. 28, 29) 

Erstens. Es ergab sich doch fiir Themistius dass es dec den 
Sublunarien eine substantiell separate Entelechie gibt,* ich meine 
namlich die Ln‘elechie* fiir die Aufnahme der Intelligibilia. Dies 
ist aber erwiesenermassen absurd, weil die Potentialitat mit dem 
Hylischen zusammenhingt und in ihm allein existiert. 


There are several errors here. jX92 in G. does sometimes 
refer to sublunar things specifically, but not here. In the present 
instance ‘ sublunarity’ is irrelevant, and }823 simply denotes exist- 
ence, like the English expletive ‘there’ in the phrase ‘ there is’, 
and the Arabic 3 = Hebrew DY, 

Then again the expression 543) pyy3 7297 jND2 AANY is not 
rendered correctly by K. What G. says is that according to 
Themistius it would follow that a potentiality or a possibility 
(7220) may reside in a separate substance (d523 Dyy3), i.e. the 


26 Italics mine. 
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‘possibility of receiving izfe//egidilia may reside in the material 
intellect which, according to Themistius, is a separate substance. 
This, he proves, is impossible, for a power or potentiality (n>) 
necessarily presupposes a maveria/ substratum (ἼΦ)2) Nin NIA 
moana %Synd); whereas the material intellect according to 
Themistius is a separate substance, hence a ‘formal’ and not 
a ‘material’ substratum. We see here at the same time how 
unfortunate it is that K, renders Π)3Π by ‘ Entelechie’. It means 
the very opposite— potentiality = δύναμις. G. himself identifies 
it here with nd, See No. το. 


1. {1 181: 1) 
pox me my ΜΠ pd Swan ΠῚ ana xd se pad nbs 


jane xd 2)2 ΠΠῚΡΩῚ Tyo 7 [Π}3Π] mane $% Ayn mend ΠῚΡ 
2 70 y3 


(K. 29, 7) 


Jedoch nach Averroes ergibt sich keine derartige Absurditat, 
weil er annimmt, dass dies * (sc. die Aufnahme der Intelligibilia) 
dieser Form wirklich zukomme, dass sie ndimlich insofern eine 
Exntelechie sei, als sie mit uns verbunden ist,* nicht aber, dass sie 
es an und fiir sich sei. 


K.’s translation in the italicized passages somewhat obscures 
G.’s meaning. The argument is a continuation of that discussed 
in the last number (30). The point is that Themistius’s view of 
the nature of the material intellect cannot be true, for it leads to 
the impossible situation of a potentiality residing in a separate 
substance. A separate substance must be pure actuality, and 
whatever is potential must have a material substratum. But then 
the question arises, Does not this difficulty affect Averroes’s view 
just as much as that of Themistius? For Averroes identifies the 
material intellect in man with the universal Active Intellect, 
which is according to all accounts a separate substance. G.’s 
answer is, No, Averroes is not affected by this difficulty. For his 
idea is that the potential character attaches to the Intellect fer 


27 See Kellermann, p. 29, note ft. 26 Italics mine, 
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acctidens, in so far as it is temporarily associated with the 
individual man, but not fer se. Ler accidens a potentiality may 
reside in a form, as G. said before, 1. 9, 817 NANI INN NYONwII 

NWI TWD ApH. ἘΣ 5 rendering, therefore, ‘dass dies... dieser 
Form wirklich zukomme’, makes G. say the very opposite of what 
he intends to say, and is contradicted by the sequel. The correct 
translation of the words ,A yA ΠΩ ΠΡ DN my A NIA rd 
3 Asya ΠΤ xd 23 AMPII FWY {AVI ANY bm is as 
follows : 

‘(The difficulty does not affect Averroes] because his theory 
is that this circumstance (ftw), namely that the Intellect has 
a potentiality (n23n manw 59), attaches to this form (the Intellect) 
per accidens (ΠΡ), in so far as it is associated with us, and not in 
so far as its own substance is concerned.’ The words many 571 
man are explanatory of mw, and hence K.’s parenthesis is un- 
necessary and misleading. 


32. (L. 18, 19) =(K. 29, 18) 
pdyymn DOW AED is not περὶ κόσμου but περὶ οὐρανοῦ. Cf. Stein- 
schneider, ‘ Die Hebradischen Uebersetzungen’, p. 125, ὃ 557°. 


33. (L. 19, ch. 3 beg.) 

DAYIIT ΠΣ NTN DTPA Dt AwN ΠΌΨΌΠ wow NN 

om omit ΝΟ nyt ΠΡῚ mevpp yaw ona ἼΦΕΝΦ ΠῸ ΒΝ 
yw IMI YA WD A AIA Tow ws nyt nyt mbps ooyy3 
Sa ww ΠΝ op Syaw ww pypyw ΠῸ ony can ΝΠ myn 
pay aos nos ΟΣ os ones op Spa ww ὌΝ aby ann ΤῸΝ 
mytn dso mo nyt aa ompw odxn nye ΠΠΝῚ ΠΌΝΟ 2b ὙΥῚ 
SOT ABYOAW IND ON ΠῚ TNA AIA WEN TTA ONY AN “ΤΌΝ BNP 
vdapp ΝΠ nyt ΠΡΌΣ say yp oN UNIAA AYIA ApYpD 


apo xinw ΠΡῚΠ ΤῸΝ dws ΠΡΌΣ enw ovo ΠῚ aww ode 
np Swann nyt. Saw ΠῸΣ aa saw ΠῚ owas onda sn 


‘ny ὑπ o8 NON One OY app ann ἼΦΝ ΠΡῚΠ oMp xbw 


29 See Kellermann, p. 29, note 2, 
204 When this was written I overlooked K.’s own correction of κόσμου 
to οὐρανοῦ in his list of errata at the end of the book, p. 303, 1. 22. 
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ΠΟῪΣ Sas ΟΠ ΡΠΠ nem day was swe ompa ‘pon 55 mys 
my ἽΠΝ op xd ono ἽΠΝ Soi wesw sawp Nin oot 
ὉΠ sin nyt 1a op xdy jaw 55 ΠΥ ΝΠ 

(K. 30, ch. 3 beg.) 

Nachdem wir nun die Argumente, welche die Alten anfiihren, 
oder welche doch in ihren Worten beschlossen liegen, derartig 
zu Worte kommen liessen, dass sie einzelne dieser Ansichten 
bestatigen, wahrend sie gleichzeitig einzelne dieser Ansichten. 
ablehnen, wie wir dies erwahnten, so wiirde es nun der Gang 
der Spekulation mit sich bringen, dass wir diese Argumente 
untersuchen, und aus ihnen jene auswihlen, die eine wirkliche 
Bestatigung oder wirkliche Ablehnung bilden, im Gegensatze zu 
jenen, die keine wirkliche Bestatigung bezw. Ablehnung bilden. 
Indessen mangelt es uns an der Methode, um durch eines der 
Argumente, welches irgend eine der Ansichten bestitigt, eine 
wirkliche Bestatigung zu erreichen. Wenn dies namlich méglich 
ware, so koénnte dies nur so geschehen, dass entweder jenes 
Argument die eine Ansicht bestatigt, oder die ihr entgegenstehende 
ablehnt. Jedoch miissen wir darauf hinweisen, dass eine vodllige 
Ablehnung der thr entgegengesetzten Ansicht nicht moglich ist. Es 
ist namlich erwiesen, dass durch die véllige Ablehnung einer 
Ansicht die Bestatigung der ihr entgegengesetzten nur dann 
moglich ist, wenn die beiden Ansichten in all thren miglichen 
einander kontradizierenden Teilen in den Bereich unserer Unter- 
suchung fallen ;* im anderen Falle ist erwiesen, dass durch die 
Beseitigung der einen Ansicht die iibrigen nicht bestitigt sind, 
noch weniger, dass eine Jestimmte Ansicht von ihnen bestitigt 
ware. 

The reader will see that by K.’s mistranslation of the passages 
which I italicized, he destroyed G.’s argument and made him talk 
incoherently. Wecannot fully refute, he makes G. say, an opposed 
opinion, because by such complete refutation we cannot prove 
our own unless both opinions in all their possible contradictory 
parts fall within the domain of our investigation ! 


80 Ttalics mine. 
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Granting that the reason given (‘ because, &c.’) makes sense, 
which it does not, what has it to do with the first part of the 
sentence? The fact that the refutation of an opinion opposed to 
a given one cannot prove the latter except under certain con- 
ditions, does not show that the refutation itself is impossible. 
And then what ave the conditions ? You cannot prove an opinion, 
G. is made to say, by refuting its opposite unless both opinions 
fall within the domain of our investigation! Whoever heard of 
two contradictory opinions zof belonging to the same investiga- 
tion! If one says a is J and the other says a is not J, how 
can these two help ‘falling within the domain of a given in- 
vestigation’ in which they arise? Either both opinions fall within 
our investigation or neither. And in either case what has this to 
do with the proof of an opinion by the refutation of its opposite ? 
Absolutely nothing. If the two contradictory opinions do not fall 
within our investigation, we are not concerned with them. But they 
belong somewhere, to some investigation, and there the refutation 
of a given opinion does or does not prove its opposite. To 
concoct such a paragraph is bad enough, but to lay such in- 
coherence at the door of Gersonides, the keenest of logicians, 
is nothing short of unpardonable. At least K. might have added a 
note saying that though the passage made no sense, he could not 
translate it in any other way and suspects a corruption in the text. 

Will the reader after all this be surprised when he is told that 
G.’s statement is perfectly plain and straightforward and makes 
excellent sense? What G. says is this. We have had, so far, 
arguments 270 and con on both sides of the question. Our 
problem now is to find out which of these arguments are valid, 
really proving or really disproving the thesis with which they deal. 
Now if a given argument is to prove a given thesis, it must do so 
in one of two ways, directly, by proving the thesis it defends, 
or indirectly, by refuting its opposite. The indirect method will 
lead to conclusive proof only in case the two theses in their 
opposition exhaust the possibilities in the case. Otherwise by 
refuting one possibility you have not yet proved the second, for 
there may be a third. 
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Now we shall translate the two passages in G. which caused 
the trouble. 


app δ nytn nos Sr ΠΡΌΣ ΝῊ oy ΠῚ ἽΝ ὨΡΙΝῚ 

Sa no ΓΝῚ i Seay ΠῸΣ asap ΜΠ an was ΡΣ sin 

ny ym ox yds nox orp Sapp syn awe ΓΡῚΠ 12 op xdw ap 
stypnn mer baw swas swe anion spon $5 myn 


‘To prove a given thesis by an argument that fully refutes the 
opposing thesis is impossible. For it is clear that by refuting 
a given thesis in a certain way the opposing thesis is not com- 
pletely proved unless the two theses constitute all the contradictory 
alternatives possible in a given investigation.’ 


34. (L. 20, rr) 
wD TY WH PRY «ΝΘ bya Mav. DYOA wins Psy ws 


spyona yoy ony no ΠΟῪ by omy aw sin man ὨΝΟΜΌΥΟΝ 


(K. 32. 8) 

... Wie dies bei dem Geschmackssinne der Fall ist, wenn er 
einen Geschmack empfindet ; denn wenn er dann die schmeck- 
baren Dinge aufnimmt, nimmt er sie anders auf, als sie in 
Wirklichkeit far ἐλ» * sind. 

The words ‘ fiir ihn’ evidently are intended to represent »>y in 
the phrase poy naw mo ΠΡῚ ὃν. But this is incorrect. yy does 
not refer to the sense of taste and cannot mean ‘ for it’. Besides, 
such a translation does not suit the context. For when the organ 
of taste is affected with a given taste and then tastes other things, 
it does not perceive their tastes as they really are, but it does 
precisely perceive them as they are for 77. 

The truth of the matter is that the pronominal suffix in poy 
refers to m0, and the phrase is an Arabism. Thus Averroes in his 
Compendium of Metaphysics (ed. Cairo, p. 5, 1. 17) defines the 
various uses of the term 9.95.9. = N¥DI] = ὄν = evs. One of its 
uses is identical with the meaning of Golo. 


» yaa o> tele οῷ lL ee weal ὡ sill 925 
31 Italics mine, 
VOL. Vik Qq 
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The meaning is, that which is in the mind jus? as it is outside 
of the mind. 

The Hebrew of Moses Ibn Tibbon® reads 5>w3 NYO) WN NIT 
bswn [Ὁ pin yy xinw ΠῸ ‘DD, 

The negative of the phrase is also found in the same treatise, 
BP, 39, 1. 9, ἰρκῶθ! ὁ. aele pats le job Se yes el mene 

The Hebrew of this (MS.) reads πὸ nbv Sy nyp 5x onyp on 
nwa yoy ony, 

The translation is, ‘The relation between them is different 
from what it is in their (Hebr. our) minds’. 

Accordingly the similar phrase in Gersonides is to be translated, 
‘It perceives their taste in a manner different from what it 
actually is’. 


35. (L. 20, 28) 
woo ndnn Sysny wana ΠῚ ΠῚ» win mt mom an ONY Ty 


DIDS NIT Aw TY "ὃ swe nda ΠῚ ayn man Δ WS NID 
.Y5IT ABDI ANINAY 5 13 AWS Nw 3B WY 


(K. 33, 2) 

Und ferner: Wenn es zur Notwendigkeit dieser Empfindung 
gehorte, dass der Sinn zuerst (sc. vor der Empfindung) von den 
Qualitaten affiziert wird, die er begreift (sc. dass also die Stnnes- 
qualitat mit der Gegenstandsqualitat identisch ist), so kann er 
iiberhaupt nichts empfinden, denn er empfindet nur wegen seiner 
Gleichheit® mit ihm (sc. an sich, ohne Affiziertheit durch den ihm 
gleichen Gegenstand), wie dies im Buche der Seele (II, 5, rr) 
erwiesen ist. 


The passage in De Anima to which Gersonides refers is no 
doubt the one in bk. ii, ch. 11, p. 4248 1 ff.: 

To yap αἰσθάνεσθαι πάσχειν τυ ἐστίν. ὥστε τὸ ποιοῦν οἷον αὐτὸ 
> / a ᾿ - ~ , Ν Ν ““Ζε ,ὔ a ‘ 
ἐνεργείᾳ, τοιοῦτον ἐκεῖνο ποιεῖ δυνάμει Ov. διὸ τοῦ ὁμοίως θερμοῦ Kat 
ψυχροῦ ἢ σκληροῦ καὶ μαλακοῦ οὐκ αἰσθανόμεθα, ἀλλὰ τῶν ὑπερβολῶν, 
ὡς τῆς αἰσθήσεως οἷον μεσότητός τινος οὔσης τῆς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς 
ἐναντιώσεως. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο κρίνει τὰ αἰσθητά. τὸ γὰρ μέσον κριτικόν. 


82 MS. copy in my possession, 88 Italics mine. 
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From this we learn that Aristotle regards the sensorium as 
potentially containing the perception which the external stimulus 
has actually, and which it induces in the sensorium when percep- 
tion becomes actual. But since the sensorium is equally able to 
perceive a quality and its opposite, it must be potentially both, 
actually neither. And that is why, says Aristotle, we do not 
perceive what is equally warm with the perceiving organ, or equally 
cold with it, or equally hard or soft. We can perceive only what 
exceeds in a given quality the degree of the perceiving organ. 
We may thus conceive of sensation, or rather of the sensorium, as 
a something intermediate between the sensible opposites. 

We may also quote the concluding lines of ch. 5 of the same 
book, p. 418 a 3 ff., τὸ δ᾽ αἰσθητικὸν δυνάμει ἐστὶν οἷον τὸ αἰσθητὸν 
ἤδη ἐντελεχείᾳ, καθάπερ εἴρηται. πάσχει μὲν οὖν οὐχ ὅμοιον ὄν, 
πεπονθὸς δ᾽ ὡμοίωται καὶ ἔστιν οἷον ἐκεῖνο. 

Summing up the previous discussion, he says, the sensorium is 
potentially what the perceptible object is actually. The sentient 
organ is affected by the object in so far as it is not like it, but 
after it has been affected it becomes like it. 

We now understand what G. means in the passage under 
discussion. He is trying to show that the sense of touch is not 
affected by the heat or cold of the object before it perceives it, for 
if that were the case it would not then be able to perceive it. 
It is the egua/ity in the sensorium (i.e. its indifference to the two 
opposites, or its equilibrium between them, or its intermediate 
character, the Aristotelian μεσότης) which enables it to perceive the 
sensible object. Hence if it were first affected with the quality 
of the object, it would not be able to perceive it. 

It was necessary to go into this lengthy discussion in order to 
show that K.’s translation of w, ‘Gleichheit mit ihm’ (‘denn er 
empfindet nur wegen seiner Gleichheit mit ihm’) cannot be correct 
because Aristotle, to whom G. refers, says the very opposite 
(πάσχει μὲν οὖν οὐχ ὅμοιον ὄν). And moreover, it would not suit 
G.’s argument, for in that case it would really follow that the 
sensorium is affected first and perceives afterwards—the very 
opposite conclusion to the one G. desires to reach. To be sure, 


Qq2 
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K., aware of this difficulty, endeavours to avoid it by a qualification 
in parentheses, ‘sc. an sich, ohne Affiziertheit durch den ihm 
gleichen Gegenstand’. But this is altogether unsatisfactory, For 
in the first place, "5Dm jo DN “pyn. The qualification is the 
essential part of the argument, and G. could not have left that to 
the reader’s imagination. Secondly, what does ‘Gleichheit mit 
ihm an sich’ mean? Equality 267 se of the sensorium with the 
object? This is exactly what it is not. Potentially it is both like 
and unlike, since it is both cold and hot, actually it is decidedly 
unlike. It becomes actually like only when it has been affected, 
and then it can no longer perceive a quality of the same degree. 

The right solution is clearly the one suggested above, namely 
that wv represents the Aristotelian μεσότης, and means ‘ equili- 
brium’, ‘indifference’, ‘intermediate character’, eguality if you 
please, but.in the sense of being equally situated with respect 
to the opposite qualities. 


36. (L. 21, 4) 

Sdynm ay ayn tnd Sap omata Sapn aysad yan yaw sy 
yoo yedyan Sawn $”5 monn mer sem 555 masnn nerd xwasm 
21a PAD PRY ΠΣ Ὁ ANINAY 

(K. 33, 24) 

... bis sich die Natur zur Entelechie hin realisiert, deren 
Aufnahme sich ja hylenlos vollzieht. Der Trager dieser Entelechie 
ist ein Generelles,** namlich die in Rede stehende Entelechie, d. i. 
der hylische Intellekt, wie dies aus seinem Wesen zweifelsfrei 
erwiesen wurde. 


The translation of K. is one that naturally suggests itself by 
the punctuation of L. But there are difficulties. First, if 559 is 
a predicate adjective qualifying xv27) and means universal, 5>y5 
or 55> would be the proper term. Secondly, G. does not hold 
that the material intellect is a universal any more than the 
intelligibilia (mbaunv) which it acquires (see p. 62, 23 ff., where 
he argues against the universality of the inée/ligidilia). Thirdly, 
the whole statement is here irrelevant. The entire paragraph 


84. Italics mine, 
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is devoted to showing the gradations in the material or immaterial 
character of the perceptions received by the different faculties 
of man. He begins with the crudest of the senses, namely, the 
sense of touch, whose reception of its specific guvadia is more or 
less material, i.e. the sensorium is itself affected by the guale 
it perceives. He then proceeds to the sense of sight, which is not 
itself coloured by the colour it perceives, though it is nevertheless 
affected materially in some way, as is shown by the fact that it 
may be so dazzled by a bright light that it cannot thereafter see an 
ordinary light. The common sense is still less material in its 
reception of its guada, the imagination still less so, until finally 
we get to a faculty or disposition (7237) which receives its guala 
without any material mixture whatsoever. This faculty is the one 
we are discussing, namely, the material intellect. 

I should therefore delete the period after ‘yan in L. and 
translate as follows: 

‘... Until nature arrives at a faculty which receives things in 
a manner altogether (055) unmixed with matter and with the 
bearer of this faculty (cp. p. 20, 18, NY MIAN NN ἽΝ ΩΣ 
mei py ayo nda bap mbsemnn nbapn). This is this dis- 
position, namely, the material intellect, as is clear from its nature 
without any doubt.’ 


37. (L. 21, 14) 
syd ION) “WYP WEI TADS mypI ΓΟΡΌΠ Sw [ὩΝ TDP AA 
5 PR ABA NAD DIT AY AD 5 Yo DXSwo mM _DYYDDN Sy 
S105) Ow ANAT na ade 


(K. 34, 9) 


Averroes hat nun dieses Argument kurz in seinem Kompen- 
dium zum Buche der Seele erwahnt, indem er den Einwand 
erhebt: Was den Charakter der Formen betrifft, so besteht dieser 
nicht darin, dass sich bet threm Entstehen ein verginglicher Korper 
vollendet.” 


55 Italics mine. 
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The italicized lines in the German do not reproduce the 
meaning of the Hebrew, and, moreover, they attribute a statement 
to Averroes which no Aristotelian could possibly make. As 
I understand the meaning of the German, it says, in effect, that 
a perishable body is not realized or perfected by the genesis of 
a form. This statement is directly opposed to the very essence 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form, and would nullify 
not merely Themistius’s view of the material intellect, but also 
that of Alexander and Averroes himself. In fact the entire 
discussion would have its bottom knocked out. For according 
to Aristotle, as everybody knows, all forms in the sublunar world 
have just this function that through them perishable bodies are 
realized, actualized, perfected. To be sure, we cannot say that 
this realization is due to the geesis (Entstehen) of the form, for 
forms, according to Aristotle, have neither genesis nor dissolution 
any more than matter. But this is altogether irrelevant to the 
question at issue. 

Averroes is represented as arguing against Themistius, who 
holds that the material intellect is a separate form not subject 
to genesis and destruction. And his argument is that a form of 
this sort (ΠΥ Ὁ 1294 AY 7M) cannot be the means of perfect- 
ing a perishable body, not that no form can do so. The word 
mn is difficult. It cannot mean ‘bei ihrem Entstehen’. For, 
in the first place, the reading would have to be nn"1n3, and secondly, 
a form as such is not subject to mM, as was said before. If 
the text is correct, the word belongs to ow3: a perishable body 
cannot in its genesis be perfected by such a form. We should 
expect indeed ynn3. And hence I would suggest emending the 
text as follows: IDB) ΠῚΠ owI Aa Dde~w i595 PR. A body subject 
to genesis and dissolution cannot be perfected by such a form. 


38. (L. 22, 10) 

νον nd mwyn mon ΠῚ yw mop onbdwes pppynnw rb 
(K. 35, 26) 

Denn ihre (sc. der Lntelechie) Beschaftigung mit deren (sc. 
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der Krafte) Funktion hindert diese Kraft (sc. die Entelechie) 
daran, ihre eigene Funktion auszuiiben... 


As the Hebrew text shows (on>\yba oppynnw), and as is clear 
from the context, ‘ihre’ is plural and refers not to ‘ Entelechie’ 
but to ‘die Krifte’, and the translation should read ‘ihre Be- 
schaftigung mit ihren Funktionen’, both ‘ihre’ and ‘ihren’ 
referring to ‘die Kriafte’. 


39. (L. 22, 13) 
ΤΡῚΣ) ΜῊ MINA NNT ὈΡΘΌΣ 12 OY! awesw mp ddwwy 
bor ΝΟ 15. ox sap sin man bya ondan wan vniwn ΒΟ 
ΤΠ mins. ayn opsw an ΟἿΟΝ ΟἿΌΣ ὝΟΣΟΝ nyt 13 
enn mer Sapper ond xen yan ayo man ew nyosdyan 
pay ἘΡ Son 32 ΠῚ WN whion wwoI mona Adapy xin 5 
ZOD OF AN OPO nypo API my Sapw own JW 


(K. 35, 31) 

Wenn jedoch des Themistius Ansicht von dem separaten 
Charakter der Entelechie dadurch bestatigt werden soll, dass sie 
eine unendliche Vielheit begreifen kann, so ist hiermit gleichfalls 
erwiesen, dass hierdurch Alexanders Ansicht keineswegs_ voll- 
standig beseitigt wird. Denn in Wahrheit miissen die perzipierenden 
hylischen Krafte das Singulire von setten der Natur thres Trigers 
begreifen, dem gerade dieses Begreifen eigentiimlich ist, denn er 
vollzieht diese Perzeption unbedingt durch die Attribute des sinn- 
lich Wahrgenommenen, durch welches er (sc. der Trager)™ ein 
Singulares wird ; es ist namlich nicht die Weise des K6rpers, dass 
er eine Form ohne eine jener Akzidenzien perzipiert, durch welche 
sie (sc. die Form) ein Singulares wird. 


The part of this translation which I italicized (‘Denn .. . ist’) 
suffers from the fact that the emphasis is not placed where it 
properly belongs. The point of the argument is that even though, 
according to Alexander, the material intellect is not a separate 
form but contained in some other part of the soul as its subject, 
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it does not necessarily follow that it must perceive the particular, 
like the senses, for example. For they, too, would perceive an 
infinite multiplicity like the intellect if it were not for their 
corporeal subject, the sense organ, which is the proper recipient 
of the perceptions. This point, it seems to me, K.’s translation 
does not bring out with sufficient clearness. 

In the latter part, the words ‘75 12 77 “WN refer not to the 
bearer (Nwi27), as K. indicates (‘durch welches er (sc. der Trager) 
ein Singulires wird’), but to the sensible (wnvan). The meaning 
is, the bearer, namely, the sense organ, receives the sense percept 
together with the attributes of the sensible which make the latter 
particular. We are not concerned here with the particularity of 
the sense organ or sense faculty, but with that of its object, the 
sensible, and its content, the percept, 


“0. (ἢ. 22, 22-33) =(K. 36, 11-32) 

Without troubling to reproduce here the text and its transla- 
tion, I shall limit myself to making the necessary corrections 
which are slight but indispensable for a right understanding. 
‘Bei ihrer Aufnahme der Form welche sie begreift’ (20-21) 
should read ‘ Bei ihrer Aufnahme dieser Form wenn sie sie 
begreift’, corresponding to the Hebrew ANT Net rps 
ndovew> (27-8). Similarly ‘begreifen’ (26) should read ‘auf- 
nehmen’, representing the Hebrew p»bapn (30). 

The argument refers back to L. τό, 21-6 = K. 26, 2-11. 
The point there made in favour of Themistius was this, that the 
material intellect cannot be a mere potentiality (A719 7237), for 
in that case it would not be able to apprehend itself, since its 
function is to apprehend forms, and a mere potentiality is not 
a form. But this conclusion is untenable, for we should not 
then be able to explain the material intellect’s apprehension of 
‘privation ’ (ὙἼΝΠ = στέρησις), such as that a is not 4, or that ἃ is 
not, which are not forms. As it is we explain this power by 
saying that it is the result of the material intellect apprehending 
itself as free of forms (ΠΥ ΝΠ [Ὁ ρ΄). But if it apprehends itself, it 
must be a form. 


ee ee ee ee ee τ ων: 
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This argument is taken up in the passage under discussion. 
And before answering it, G. offers a counter-argument against 
Themistius. If, he says, the material intellect is a form, then 
when it thinks of itself, it vece/ves the form it thinks, and (since 
the form is itself) it vecedves itself. This is absurd. A thing 
cannot receive itself. It is already there. If you reply to 
me that if this be so then nothing can think itself, and yet 
all admit that the separate Intelligences do apprehend 
themselves, my answer is that receiving and apprehending 
are two different things. No one says that the separate 
Intelligences receive themselves (oSapo yw ona ΠῺΣ Xd MIN 
ΣΝ"). To ‘receive’ means to acquire a thing which formerly 


you did not possess. When the separate Intelligences apprehend 
themselves, they do not acquire anything new. But with the 
material intellect it is different. Its sole function is, according to 
all accounts, to vecezve forms which it had not before, which forms 
actualize and perfect it (amis t>awna nmvyn Sap» uxbdynn Sawn 
Dna ndwm). Hence it follows that if its capacity is a form, it 
acquires that too when it thinks it. But this is absurd, for a thing 
cannot acquire or receive itself. The direct answer to the argu- 
ment in favour of Themistius, above referred to, will be treated in 
the next number. 


41. (1, 22, 33—23, 14) =(K. 36, 32—37, 35) 

Here K.’s translation is correct, though one does not see the 
meaning of the parenthetical remarks, ‘sc. wie bei den anderen 
hylischen Formen’ (37. 2), or ‘sc. wie bei dem separaten Intellekt’ 
(zbid., 34). 

In this passage G. answers the argument in favour of The- 
mistius given in the beginning of the preceding number. The 
answer is this. It does not follow from the fact that the material 
intellect apprehends ‘privation’ (cp. preceding number) that it 
perceives itself 267 se, and hence is a form. For every other 
perceiving power apprehends ‘ privation’ without perceiving itself. 
Take the sense of sight. It perceives not only colour, but also the 
absence of colour, yet it does not perceive itself. In fact the two 
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are inseparable, the positive and the negative, possession and 
privation (= p2p and Nn, ἕξις and στέρησις). Whatever faculty 
perceives the former must necessarily perceive also the latter, 
except that it perceives the positive primarily and 267. se, the 
negative secondarily and fer accidens. Similarly the material 
intellect apprehends forms 267. se, and hence perceives the privation 
of form fer accidens, and hence itself too er accidens as a privation, 
but not a form. This solution is not liable to the objection 
advanced against Themistius, viz. that the material intellect 
receives itself (cp. preceding number). For the material intellect, 
according to our view, does receive forms, but not their negations. 
The latter it perceives Aer accidens, and that is not the same as 
receiving. It perceives itself per accidens, but does not receive 
itself. 


(To be continued.) 


RECENT JEWISH LITERATURE 


Sepher Maphteah Shelomo (Book of the Key of Solomon). An 
exact facsimile of an original Book of Magic in Hebrew with 
illustrations. Now produced for the first time by HERMANN 
GoLLancz. Oxford: UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1914. pp. XXlil+72 
+7 double pages of Hebrew text, 4to. 


In 1903 Prof. Hermann Gollancz published a brochure under 
the title Clavicula Salomonis, &c., Frankfurt a. M., in which he 
gave a description of a Hebrew manuscript in his possession 
dealing with magic and practical Kabbalah, and ascribed to no 
less a personage than King Solomon. The editing of the manu- 
script was then deferred for a later time. In the present volume 
Dr. Gollancz offers to the reader an exact facsimile of the entire 
manuscript, which with its numerous magical and kabbalistical 
diagrams and illustrations, fills 158 pages in quarto size. The 
bulky text so reproduced is preceded by a short introduction in 
which the editor summarizes briefly the conclusions at which he 
had arrived in the afore-mentioned brochure. ‘In order to serve 
as examples of the contents of this work, and also as a guide 
in deciphering the Hebrew cursive script of an Italo-Spanish 
character, in which this copy is written,’ he also gives transcripts 
in square Hebrew character of several passages (twenty in number) 
selected from various parts of the work, all of which, except the 
introductory passage, are accompanied by a literal English transla- 
tion. On the title-page of the manuscript we read that the latter 
represents the first copy (ΣΝ pnyn) of an old work which had 
been hidden in a cave in Babylonia (y3w yp N32, a favourite place 
for spurious Hebrew works; see e.g. the title-page of the work 
maw, Constantinople, 1566), and was brought to Holland by the 
desire of a prince in the entourage of ‘ Kaiser Carlos’ (probably 
referring to Charles VI of Austria). The copy is dated Amsterdam, 
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1722 (3107 773). In view of this explicit statement, it may be 
remarked in passing, there was no need for the editor (Introduction, 
Ρ. v) to search for internal evidence in order to prove that we 
have before us a copy from an older manuscript. 

The work is a compilation of the superstitions rampant at all 
times, in all countries, among people of different creeds and 
nationalities. There is no trace of any attempt on the part of 
the compiler or compilers to differentiate between Hindoo, Arabic, 
Greek, or any other elements. It is a mosaic of international 
nonsense made Jewish by the Hebrew language, in which it is 
garbed, and by a strong admixture of kabbalistical material 
taken from the Book Raziel, and similar sources. Hosts of angels 
and seraphim with the most fantastic names and titles, ginns and 
devils, and all sorts of evil-doers in heaven and hell, running 
easily into the thousands, fill the pages of this curious hand-book 
of occultism and sorcery. Fervent prayers and incantations, 
magical formulae and prescriptions for the sure performance of 
miracles, specifics for various maladies accompanied by magic 
circles and curious illustrations, conjurations of demons and 
angels, who are to be forced into our service—all this surges 
indiscriminately upon our mind, claiming recognition as a per- 
fectly safe and legitimate means for our overruling the destinies 
of earthly life and setting aside the laws of nature. We are 
taught how to secure the love of a woman, how to discover a 
thief, how to fly through the air on a cloud, how to make our- 
selves invisible, how to make a light burn in the midst of water, 
how to escape from prison, and a great variety of other performances 
of no less importance. In numerous instances we are assured by 
the writer that the recipes here given have been tried éither by 
himself or by others, and were found to be absolutely reliable. 
On fol. 25b we are told in the name of p13 (i.e. Apollonius 
of Tyana; comp. Steinschneider, Pseudepigraphische Literatur, 
p. 32; Hebriiische Uebersetzungen, p. 845, n. 6) that a certain 
experiment purporting to stop slander has been tried on Saracens 
and Jews (O'\7"M ἡ ΝΠ) and proved successful ! 

The editor, who is known as an author of several works on 
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scholarly subjects, promises a complete translation of the text into 
English (Introduction, p. iv). Whether this work deserves a 
translation or not, I leave to the judgement of those interested in 
magic and occult sciences to decide. The folk-lorist and the 
antiquarian, whose interest the editor invites, may find therein 
some material which will prove useful in their studies of kindred 
literature. Moreover, as the compiler has made use of other 
branches of knowledge, such as astronomy and astrology, medicine 
and physiognomy, &c., an English translation may recommend 
itself also from a general point of view. However, the examples 
of deciphering and translation Dr. Gollancz has given in his 
Introduction do not encourage one to believe that he is sufficiently 
prepared to carry out properly such an undertaking. Although he 
has occupied himself considerably with the study of the manuscript, 
he often fails to read it correctly, and, naturally, wherever the text 
is misread it is also mistranslated. Here are some examples: 
Fol. 1b, Prayer 2, the text reads oan 55 pnd swe ody aby 
Dx nban, God of the Universe, before whom are all the visible 
and invisible beings, Dr. Gollancz (p. vi, line 1) reads D'N7337 
oa) ‘ndan) and translates ‘before whom are all the created 
ones and the uncreated’. Two lines further the text reads: AD‘an 
swap min yoo wba nnn anya ἩΠΥῚ oy azar pay $x ayn ΝΣ 
sina nid ‘2pm Ἴ))Π|, look, I beseech Thee, this day unto Thy 
servant, who is crushed in spirit and body under Thy feet; for 
the sake of Thy holy spirit be gracious unto me and preserve me 
that I may behold Thy Majesty. Dr. Gollancz reads 1327 (sic) 
for 7°17, and, construing the sentences in a wrong way, translates 
against all sense: ‘Endow me, Thy servant, this day with under- 
standing, lowly pressed as I am both in body and spirit beneath 
Thy feet, for the sake of Thy Holy Spirit. Be gracious unto me,’ 
&c.! Fol. 2a, line 1, the word 70°37) is again misread as Π))" ΠῚ 
(sic) and translated (p. vii, Prayer 6) ‘make ws understand’. 
Fol. 3a, line 15, the manuscript has ὮΝ) ’) Aynn, fast three days. 
The editor reads (p. vili) monn, and translates ‘count three 
days’, a meaning which, by the way, the form m29nn never has. 
As. the editor’s mistranslations in these instances are due 
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chiefly to his mistakes in deciphering the manuscript, they might 
eventually be overlooked, but Dr. Gollancz often misunderstands 
the text in a surprising manner even when he has the correct 
reading. Thus the passage (p. vi) Ὁ) b> Sy nvm nana δ) jn 
InyVpD op) is translated, ‘grant unto my actions this day Thy 
blessing and the confirmation of Thy watchfulness’ (the italics are 
mine). The latter phrase in this translation is, of course, senseless, 
but ὮΝ is a synonym to ΠΟ), and the author means to say, 
‘grant Thy blessing unto my actions and my performance of Thy 


commands’, Prayer 5 (p. vil) reads: maad jm2) ὉΠ aN. 


myn ona ws 52) nipinm ὮΝ pay) Dw. Awe ‘Compassionate 
Father, who triest the hearts, who takest delight in heaven and in 
earth, in the sea and the depths, and in all that is in them.’ 
Dr. Gollancz translates, ‘Compassionate Father, who triest the 
hearts which are in heaven and on earth, the sea and the depths, 
and all that is in them; ¢hey unto whom Thou hast granted 
favour’(!). Prayer 6, on the same page, reads: b> sym yawnn 
pvsyan main 55 ymin mwpzm. God is here described as causing 
to emanate from Him, and thus creating all souls (a very common 
conception in philosophy and Kabbalah), and as bestowing upon 
the world all the good created by His grace. Dr. Gollancz makes 
of this passage, ‘who formest all souls in abundance, and givest 
all the good things that are favourable’ (!). The words wyper dx 
odiya awyon 5 by Sw myn 5p (p. viii) form a separate sentence: 
‘God silences all evil, and rules over all that is done in the world.’ 
As the sentence is preceded by the words 09 mynn “yn (i.e. 
the magic practice, as prescribed in the passage before us, will 
loosen, undo all evil), Dr. Gollancz, disregarding the word by, 
and referring the whole to the magical procedure, is embarrassed 
by the seeming repetition, hence translates, ‘It loosens every 
form of evil, so much so that it will lay all evil, and have power 
over everything that is done in the world’. P. xv, 1. 4 from 
bottom, a certain disease of the eye is adjured that whatever it be, 
a film or blemish ‘or any thing whatsoever, it should be blotted 
out and depart out of the eyes’ (Ὁ ΚΠ 7 AND’ AD 37 APN ON 
Dyn), not as is here rendered, ‘or as regards any other thing 
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that can be blotted out, that it go forth out of these eyes.’ P. xvii 
we are taught a kabbalistic trick by which a high personage can 
be hypnotized, and in this state made to promise that ‘he will 
come during the day to seek me, with the express purpose of 
doing my will’ (nn mwyd 2 NPT, “werd ova NM). This is 
translated, ‘and come fo seek me out literally, so as to do my 
will’. What is ‘seek out literally’? 

As may be expected, the author of the book uses certain 
technical words peculiar to this class of literature, e.g. "wp, to 
prevent something from happening by a magical stratagem, 
literally to Ζΐ up (an Arabism, comp. Steinschneider, Hedbraische 
Uebersetaungen, 540, 848); ond, to inspire one with a dream 
(see below), 735 as an adjective in the sense of tn& and ὙΠ = 
unique, and nbyn as a synonym to mbwa (see p. vi, yay Ὅν i 
practice, operation, designating the whole process of performing 
magical tricks, as designed in this work. The executor of such 
holy tasks is therefore styled nbynn dys (see fol. 5 Ὁ, Il. 3, 4, 22). 
On p. ix we thus read: Tn) ὉΝΠ ayn tnx nds yews andy ἼΩΝ 
pana ambi syan aya swe abyon sad nm nox =<‘ Said 
Solomon by Divine inspiration, God is one, unique, the religion 
is one, and one is the magical practice, which the Creator has 
deigned to reveal to mankind.’ Dr. Gollancz, not familiar with 
the terminology, translates ‘God alone is one, and there ts one 
Faith only—the exalted one which the Creator desired to be 
revealed unto mankind’, thus taking ποῦν ὉΠ, &c. quite conve- 
niently, but against all grammar, as an adjectival description of 
mx (Faith). But what about the parallel passage forming the 
first few lines of the author’s Introduction, where we read: ἼΩΝ 
ΠΟΣΌΝ a5 mbyon stad qoanmy Sen snx tab πήν πρὸν = ‘Said 
Solomon, peace with him, unique, one is God, blessed be He, 
unique the (magical) practice, unique the Faith’? Dr. Gollancz 
reproduces also this passage (p. v), but it is the only one which 
he wisely left untranslated. On what etymology is the verb 
ovdnn (p. xvii f.) translated four times by overpower, overwhelm, 
and coerce? Isa. 38. 16 does not warrant this meaning. I sus- 
pect the editor had in mind the Talmudic phrase (Rosh-ha- 
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Shanah, 28a) ΠῚ ony) oon ony, but the context of our 
passage makes it clear enough that it means to cause one to dream 
(comp. Jer. 29. 8). 

I do not follow up in detail all the other mistakes made by 
the editor in the reproduction of the text. I shall simply register 
them along with the correct readings of the manuscript given in 
brackets. P. iv, ποῦ ‘a0 [Andy ‘pp]. P.v, L 2, mn mdnnns 
[sen nbnnnn]; the words noxdna and pox, ἐδίά,, Il. 3 and 9, 
are misprints for noxdpa and ὈΝΊΝ; 11 5 dans’ [ὩΞΠῸ) 1]. 
P. vi, 1. 3, omission of "WN after nda. On what ground is here 
assumed that ji means ‘O Witness!’? It is quite improbable 
that either the author, or the editor, have here thought of the 
Haggadic interpretation of the biblical ‘ #andn’ (Prov. 29. 21) as 
‘witness; 5. 5. Sukkah 524. P. viii, 1. 4, ΝΠ; read “4ONN; 
1. 7, 799 [923]; 1. 9, way [wan]. P. x, lL 1, myw [Mywn]; 1 2, 
a5n, read 3ἼΠ. P. xii, 1.2, 293 [OIF] ; 1.6, the manuscript 
clearly has n'30", but the editor reads )))2)Π, and to emphasize 
the mistake he adds sic in parentheses; 1. 19, wr’ [wow] (see 
p. xxiii). P. xiv, 1.4, yeyon [PNypw]; L 5, nn [tin]. P. xv, 
1. 2, Ὁ} [nay]. The whole Hebrew passage is here mis- 
placed, as it belongs after the next two English lines. P. xvi, 1. 1, 
pin) (so in the manuscript) should have been corrected into pin ; 
1. 5 from below, ANN) [IWIN]; last line, minipd, read ἘΝ ΡΟ. 

In view of the fact that all these mistakes in reading and 
translation occur in a text which, taken all in all, covers but about 
four pages, and which the editor has deliberately selected for the 
reader to serve as a key to the ‘Key’, it seems to me that if an 
English translation of this book is to be given, it should be 
undertaken by some one who would apply himself with more care 
and circumspection than are displayed in this Introduction. 

After all this criticism it gives one genuine satisfaction to 
note that the work as a whole is splendidly got up, and that 
it is a great merit of Dr. Gollancz to have been instrumental in 
making this unique manuscript accessible to the Hebrew literary 
world by what is described as the collotype process, which alone 
made it possible to reproduce exactly also the perplexing drawings 
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and diagrams that cover its pages. So far as I know there are only 
three other Hebrew books that have ever been published in such 
a luxurious fashion. 


Jewish Mysticism. By J. ΑΒΕΙΒΟΝ. London, 1913. pp. vili+ 
184 (third volume of the Quest Series edited by G. R. 8. 
MEAD). 


The border line between rationalism and mysticism cannot 
always be definitely established. Whether a given conception 
is assigned to the one class or the other depends often upon the 
discretion of the individual thinker. For what appears to the one 
as a mystification, or a thought without reality, may look to the 
other as clear as daylight, as an established fact that needs no 
proof. The writer of a history of mysticism, who wishes to satisfy 
all readers, therefore, is confronted by a somewhat difficult task. 
He must make sure that what he treats as mysticism will be 
recognized as such also by those who are inclined to consider 
some religious abstractions as absolute certainties, and would not 
agree to seeing them classed with mystical conceptions. More- 
over, in order ‘to write profitably on Jewish mysticism, it is 
necessary to have, not only a discriminating sympathy with the 
mystical standpoint, but also a first-hand knowledge of Jewish 
religious literature, the peculiar genius of which, perhaps, no one 
but a member of the race that has produced it can adequately 
appreciate and interpret’ (G. R. S. Mead in his Editor’s Preface). 

Dr. Abelson, the author of the present work, fully comes up 
to the requirements here pointed out. With a sound literary 
taste and critical judgement he well succeeds in keeping himself 
beyond the danger line, avoiding on the one side a philosophic 
rationalization of purely mystical ideas, and on the other elimi- 
nating from his presentation all those elements of mysticism 
which by their nature are apt to confuse the modern reader rather 
than to enlighten him. Of course, this procedure necessarily 
renders the author’s presentation incomplete, but, as he states 
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in his preface, the little volume is ‘designed to give the reader 
a bird’s-eye view of the salient features in Jewish mysticism rather 
than a solid presentation of the subject as a whole’. As such the 
book admirably suits the purpose. Following upon a general 
Introduction (pp. 1-15) some of the earlier essential elements of 
mysticism (e.g. the Merkabah = Chariot idea, Angels, Wisdom, 
Shekinah, Kingdom of Heaven, &c.), as represented in Talmud 
and Midrash, in Jewish-Hellenistic and early Christian literature, 
are interestingly discussed (16-97). Special chapters are then 
devoted to the elucidation of the mystic theories of the Book 
Yesirah, the Zohar, the Sefirot doctrine, and other conceptions 
of the mediaeval Kabbalah. A spirit of genuine sympathy with 
the mystic aspect of Jewish thought is noticeable throughout the 
pages of the book, while the abundant quotations from the 
literature prove the author’s familiarity with the sources. 

On several occasions Dr. Abelson unnecessarily symbolizes 
Haggadic passages, seeing in them certain mystic thoughts which 
must. have been foreign to the Talmudic authorities; see 6. δ. 
pp. 41 ff. the interpretation of the passages relating to Jonathan 
b. ‘Uziel, Johanan’ Ὁ. Zakkai, &c. P. 81, ll. 24-5, the words 
‘before’ and ‘behind’ must exchange places in order to give 
sense. The quotation from Nahmanides (p. 87) might better 
have been left out, as the idea is quite unclear even in the 
Hebrew text, and is irrelevant. The author’s deduction from 
certain Talmudic passages that in the mind of the Rabbis ‘the 
Jew fills no higher a place in the Divine favour than do the good 
and worthy of all men and races’ (p. 96), involves a great 
exaggeration and betrays an undesirable apologetic tendency. 
The assertion that the doctrine of the primordial substances 
(water, fire, and air) being represented by certain Hebrew letters 
came into Greek philosophy from ancient Hebrew theosophy 
(p. 102) seems to me without any historical basis. The passage 
regarding the two attributes of God, Justice and Mercy (p. 150), 
is mistranslated, the names Jahweh and Elohim being inverted. 

Somewhat irritating are the ungrammatical transliterations of 
Hebrew words as rufiniim, galgalim, sichlim (64) for ruhanivyim, 


ee 
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galgallim (or galgillim, Isa. 5. 28), sckalim; geyvehah (85) for 
gawweka; hivra (147) for hiwwara. 

In the Bibliography one misses D. Joel’s Die Religions- 
philosophie des Sohar. 

These things do not detract, however, in any way from the 
essential value of the book, which is to be recommended to every 
one who wishes to get a general idea of Jewish mysticism. 


The Cabala. Its influence on Judaism and Christianity. By 
BERNHARD Pick. Chicago: OPEN Court PuBLISHING Co., 
1013. pp. 109, small 8vo. 


Christian theologians, especially those concerned in the con- 
version of the Jews, always showed much interest in the Jewish 
Kabbalah. Certain passages in the Zohar, the text-book of 
Jewish mysticism, which seemed to bear out the doctrine of 
the Trinity and other church dogmas, were claimed by these 
theologians and zealous missionaries as unmistakable evidence of 
the truth of the Christian religion. The author of the present 
booklet, likewise a missionary, does not make any attempt to 
Christianize the Kabbalah, but merely. wishes to provide the 
English reader with a book on the subject, because ‘it is sur- 
prising how scanty the English literature is on the Cabala’. The 
importance of the latter for the present generation he bases on 
‘the interest taken in it by men like Raymond Lully’ (thirteenth 
century), Picus de Mirandula, Reuchlin, and other mediaeval 
Christian worthies. We have no quarrel with the author for 
having been prompted by the circumstances so described to 
enrich English literature by a book on the Kabbalah. We have 
a right to expect, however, that he would first provide himself 
with some knowledge on the subject drawn from the original 
Hebrew sources. What we find instead is a cheap compilation 
from the works of Jellinek, Graetz, and others, without a trace 
of literary skill or any penetration into the subject. Entire pages 
are copied literally without the slightest hint as to the source 
(see e.g. pp. 39-44, and Graetz, History, IV, 3-11). A reference 

Rete 
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to the Jewish Encyclopedia, from which the description of the 
Zohar is taken, in part verbally (comp. pp. 46-9, and /Z., XII, 
6o1, col. 2), is likewise suppressed. Instead, we are constantly 
referred by the author to his own ‘articles’ in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, a publication which need not be consulted 
on the literature under consideration. In the so-called Azd/io- 
graphy, too, the best and most popular Jewish works on the 
Kabbalah (Landauer, Franck, Jellinek, Joel, Karppe, &c.) are, 
of course, omitted, but the compiler has the effrontery to remark 
at the end of the list: ‘We have purposely refrained from 
referring to the historical handbooks of D. Cassel, S, Back, 
G. Karpeles, &c., because they offer nothing from a critical point 
of view; and for obvious reasons(!) we make no mention of 
articles on the Cabala in English Cyclopaedias.’ No commentary 
is here necessary. That the author cannot read correctly a line 
of unpointed Hebrew is obvious from his transliterations of 
Hebrew words; see e.g. p. 45 the transliterated title of the 
Zohar. ‘English literature on the Cabala’ would, therefore, be 
much better off if authors like Dr. Pick would leave it as 
‘scanty’ as they suppose it to be. 


Nuevo hallazgo de una inscripcibn sepulcral hebraica en Toledo 
(reprint from the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
vol. LXVII). Por el Doctor A. 85. Yanupa. Madrid, 1915. 

fTallazgo de pergaminos en Solsona, un capitulo sobre la poesia 
hebraica religiosa de Espana (reprint from the Boletin, &c., 
vol. LXVII). Por el Doctor A. 5. Yanupa. Madrid, rors. 
pp. 8+41. 

Contribucién al estudio del Judeo-Espaniol (reprint from the Revista 
de Filologia Espanola, vol. 11). Por el Doctor A. S. YAHUDA. 
Madrid, 1915. pp. 32. 


After a period of unbroken silence lasting over four centuries 
we hear again the voice of a Jewish scholar addressing itself to 
the scholarly world in the Spanish language from the chair of 
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a Spanish university. Dr. Yahuda, who about two years ago 
was appointed Professor of Jewish history and literature at the 
University of Madrid, is endeavouring to make accessible to 
the scholarly world everything of Judaeo-Spanish origin that may 
still be found in the possession of the Spanish people and may 
throw new light on the history of the Jews in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Students of Jewish literature, burdened as it is with 
too many languages, have for years past considered the study of 
Spanish as something of a hors-d’auvre, but may in future have to 
take it up again as part of the regular course of their linguistic 
studies—if, indeed, they care to come in touch with what promises 
to develop into a new phase of Jewish learning in Spain. 

Dr. Yahuda’s first publication deals with a sepulchral Hebrew 
inscription, counting only twelve lines, which was recently dis- 
covered on a granite block in the court-yard of Dr. Francisco 
Lépez Fando of Toledo. The latter, a reputable physician and 
a man of letters, had noticed for some time the graphic characters 
on the surface of the stone, and invited Prof. Yahuda for an 
examination and eventual deciphering of the content. It was 
then found by the examiner that the block in question was 
originally one of the tombstones of the Jewish cemetery of 
Toledo, which, towards the end of the sixteenth century, was 
plundered by the Christian inhabitants of the city, its monuments 
being carried to various places, where they were made to serve 
all kinds of domestic needs. Fortunately some anonymous 
scholar of the sixteenth century had copied seventy-six epitaphs 
from the stones of that cemetery prior to its destruction. By some 
unknown circumstances the copies became the possession of the 
Royal Library of Turin, Italy, and were later published by the 
famous S. D. Luzzatto in his fina? 22, Prague, 1841. It so 
happens that the inscription deciphered by Dr. Yahuda is identical 
with no. 70 in Luzzatto’s edition. It is the epitaph of a certain 
R. Jacob b. Isaac IDNPINDON, who fell a victim of the Black 
Death on the twenty-seventh of June, 1349, while performing 
his duty as a physician. Dr. Yahuda republished the text with 
a Spanish translation and notes. A new feature in this publica- 
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tion is the special page on which we are shown for the first time 
the peculiar arrangement of the intertwined lines as they were 
engraved on the stone. The copyist of the sixteenth century did 
not reproduce the diagram form of the inscription, hence it is 
lacking also in the edition of Luzzatto. Line 6 offers an essen- 
tially better reading than is given in the latter. The find is of 
value also for the student of Hebrew palaeography. 

The second study of Prof. Yahuda belongs to the field of 
liturgy. As he informs us at the beginning of the essay, two 
parchment leaves covered by Hebrew script were recently found 
to have been pasted into the cover of a manuscript codex in the 
Library of the Academy of Solsona. They were removed and 
sent to the University of Madrid for examination. Here the 
author identified the content as representing fragments of the 
following six liturgical productions: 1. Prologue (nw) of David 
b. Eleazar Ibn Bakiida (twelfth century) to Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s 
Exhortations (ΠῚ ΠΝ); 2. A hymn of Judah Halewi of the class 
called. *Ahabah (nan); 3. A poem on the Ten Commandments 
by an anonymous author; 4. Ibn Gabirol’s ’Azharot; 5. A hymn 
on the revelation of the Law showing the acrostic Joseph (see 
p. 7, n. 2); 6, A poetic Introduction to the prayer ‘ Nishmat’ 
for Pentecost by Judah Ibn Gayyat (eleventh century). 

None of these pieces is complete, and with the exception of 
no. 6 they have all been repeatedly printed in complete form 
in the various Orders of Prayer for the Jewish festivals. In so 
far the liturgical material here recovered, without denying the 
interest attaching to the discovery of it and to the attending 
circumstances, cannot be said to be of any particular importance. 
Dr. Yahuda, however, in his desire to present to the-learned 
Spanish public, which for reasons well known is entirely unfamiliar 
with matters Jewish, something of the spirit and ethical worth 
of the famous Hebrew poets, who once sang on the banks of the 
Ebro and the Tajo, took occasion to prepare an elaborate study 
on the subject. By a happy coincidence three of the poetical 
compositions represented in part by the fragments in question 
(namely, nos. 1, 2, and 4) are fair specimens of Hebrew poetry 
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in Spain, and are therefore well adapted for the author’s purpose. 
The usual description of the MS., of which a facsimile is given, 
is followed by a general characterization of that species of 
synagogal poetry which is known under the name of ’Azharot 
(Exhortations). The influence of the biblical language on the 
style and phraseology of the mediaeval Hebrew poets is then 
very interestingly described. The fragmentary texts of Ibn 
Bakida’s Prologue and Judah Halewi’s ’Akabah are completed 
from the printed editions and given in full, while of Ibn Gabirol’s 
’Azharot (part II) only the fourteen introductory lines are given 
as example. For Ibn Gayyat’s poem which, as noted before, is 
here published for the first time, the author made use of a copy 
from a Bodleian MS., but even so the poem, as the acrostic 
shows, still lacks at least three more strophes at the end. As 
a piece of poetry this poem does not possess any special merit. 
The style is artificial and clumsy. The text of all four pieces is 
accompanied by copious explanatory notes and references. 

It could hardly be expected that a plain, though scientifically 
satisfactory, interpretation of the contents of mediaeval Hebrew 
poetry would appeal to the Spanish reading public or arouse its 
admiration for the Hebrew poets. Dr. Yahuda, who is of a 
poetic turn of mind—he has published some Hebrew poetry of 
his own composition—in a chapter called ‘ Analysis and Transla- 
tion’ (pp. 26-41), therefore, gives a highly poetical reproduction 
in metrical verse of the three poems (Bakidah, Gabirol, and 
Halewi). The most interesting parts, however, are the introduc- 
tory comments, which are inserted between the various strophes, 
and in which the author tries to acquaint the Spanish reader with 
the religious spirit that pervaded the poets in question while 
describing the grandeur of the Divine revelation on Mount Sinai, 
or the glory of the Holy Land and the Sanctuary as the seat 
of God, the loftiness and sublimity of the Mosaic Law, &c. The 
whole rhetorical exposition with the interposed verse cannot fail 
to make a deep impression upon the readers for whom it was 
intended. 

A few corrections of mistakes may here be added. The 
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phrase nn) soy ΓΝ noms, which forms the beginning of 
the oldest known ’Azharo#, cannot be translated ‘en los primeros 
tiempos diste exhortaciones 4 tu pueblo’ (p. 8). The word ΠΝ Ἢ 
is a symbolic name for the Torah (see the references in Theodor’s 
Bereschit Rabba, p. 7, τι. 3), and the meaning is ‘ Exhortations of 
the Torah Thou hast given to Thy people’. Jdid., n. 2, for 
Hasafrut read Hasefarim; n. 4, for Hagueonim read Gueonim 
Kadmonim ; p. 21, 1. 17, read Deuteronomtio, 6, 4-9 y 11; Ὁ. 22, 
1. 16, the author corrects the word ba3 into ΟῚ) = boundary, and 
in a note tries to justify his correction. He overlooks Ps. 83. 
7-8, where Geéa/l is mentioned as one of the tribes inimical to 
Israel. This Gebal has nothing to do with the town of that name 
(Ezek. 27. 9), which is referred to by the author. The whole 
note is to be cancelled. P. 24, n. 1, read yw 13 Zor ibn Gayat; 
p. 26, 1. 17, reference should have been made to Ps. 62. 12, as 
well as to the Talmudic interpretation of that verse (Sanh. 34a), 
to which Ibn Gayy&t, no doubt, here makes allusion. P. 35, 
n. 1, the reference to Shir Hashirim Radda is to be completed 
by ch. τ, ver. 2, letter 2. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna has recently 
published an important study entitled Bettrage zur Kenntnis des 
Judenspanischen von Konstantinopel, by L. M. Wagner (Vienna, 
1914, 4to, pp. xxii+ 186), forming part of the philological section 
in the ‘Schriften der Balkan-Kommission’. The special object 
of this work is to show the relations between the Judaeo-Spanish 
idiom and the old Spanish language, as also to investigate to 
what extent the former was influenced by other European and 
Oriental languages. Dr. Yahuda takes the work of Wagner as 
a starting-point for a highly interesting study on the subject, in 
which he gives his own observations among the Sefardic Jews 
of the different communities in Italy and Turkey, as well as the 
Balkan provinces which have formerly been part of the Turkish 
empire (Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, and Greece, especially in 
the large Jewish community of Salonica). ΒΥ virtue of his extra- 
ordinary familiarity with the leading languages of the Orient 
and Europe he is able to trace a large number of hitherto un- 
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explained phrases and expressions in the Judaeo-Spanish dialect 
to their Persian, Arabic, or Turkish origin, or to some archaic 
element in the Romance languages, particularly old Spanish and 
Portuguese. Very often it is the author’s intimate knowledge of 
the social and religious life of the Sefardic Jews in question that 
enables him to ascertain the meaning of some obscure words 
used by the latter. Thus, to quote a single instance, the word 
compedron used by Oriental Jews as a noun denoting the buttock, 
podex, is explained as a corruption of the phrase con perdon 
(=with your leave, I beg pardon), a phrase used before expressing 
a word which is considered obscene or repugnant. Many Jews, 
however, who knew the meaning but not the etymology of 
compedron, naturally regarded its use as an obscenity, and in 
order to avoid it used instead the word mefhzda, which, Yahuda 
shows, is the Hebrew nbn, and likewise means pardon! It 
should be added that the Polish Jews, too, use a whole phrase 
as a noun in precisely the same sense: Der Seid’s-mir-mochel = 
the ‘I-beg-your-pardon’, which corresponds exactly to compedron. 

Students of Romance languages will find in this essay of 
Yahuda rich material gathered from fields which are usually 
inaccessible to them and which will, no doubt, prove very 
profitable. 


Ὁ) "Ὁ ΣΝ pny’ “y xd ΝΥ 205) "Δ ἽἼ"2 DY! ὙΦ TDD MD 
»p’a> y’yan pay 

The present world war has brought one more language to 
the shores of this continent. To Judaeo-German and Judaeo- 
Spanish is now added Judaeo-Arabic, and the booklet under the 
above title is the first literary production in this idiom printed 
on American soil. It is this fact that lends it some importance 
and recommends it for registration in this Review. ‘The little 
volume contains the translation of Canticles into vernacular 
Arabic as it is spoken by the Jews in some parts of the Orient. 
The author adheres to the plain sense of the biblical text without 
making any use of Midrashic ideas, which are so commonly 
employed in the interpretation of this book in particular. The 
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only liberty he takes is that he tries to render each verse in 
rhymed prose, which is a much-favoured form with Oriental 
writers. For the sake of obtaining the desired rhyme the author 
is, of course, often compelled to insert words for which there 
is no equivalent in the Hebrew text. In his Hebrew preface 
Mr. ‘Abid informs us that he had prepared this translation more 
than twenty years ago, having used it in his instruction of the 
school children in Aleppo, but did not care to have it published. 
He was urged, however, to do so by friends in this country. 

It would require too much space to give a description of the 
style and manner of spelling used by the author. Two verses 
from the first and last chapters will suffice as illustration, and in 
order to show the deviations from correct Arabic I place the 
latter in parentheses : 


(Cant. 1. 5.) 
(or Fn) A¥dn pod) sow ΝΟ) ὈΝῸΠ 53 andn pods ΤῸΝ sop 
oxpndx3 
ondnds ant soa ΝΟ oxdo 5x aNd ΠΝῸΣ Ν᾽ 


wordp pps aryds onda oii pap 5 any ds: ows 19 


(Zbid., 8, 11.) 
mon 5 5 Ὁ yxovdnd wo ons) pom ann 5 ΝΟ ΟΡ ΝΘ DID 
omy ἼΩΝ pisbs ΝῸΝ panysey psa 55 ons abs soy 
1 ASD Ayop Abs aa Sin 9 Β AyD mypp Ad ay pan di 
(onan ΚΠ ΘΠ 


‘The reader should excuse me’, the author pleads in his 
preface, ‘for having often placed the vowel letters (ΠΝ) where 
they may not belong and for having used promiscuously the 
letters Ὁ and ¥, &c., as no correct method of spelling Arabic in 
Hebrew characters has as yet been established (!). I did the 
best I could, may the Lord forgive me!’ We hope his wish will 
be granted, though we do not agree with the reasons he advances 
therefor. 


HENRY MALTER. 
Dropsie College. 


KISCH’S ‘RELIGION OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
AND JUDAISM’ 


Leligion of the Civilized World and Judaism. By H. J. Kiscu, 
London, GrorGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, Limited: New 
York, E. P. Dutton anp Co. pp. 68. 


Tuis little book of 68 pages presents some of the universal 
elements in Judaism as an evidence of its title to eventual 
general acceptance by all men. It is wholesome as an antidote 
to that sceptical nationalism that disregards in religion all other 
factors save that of national expression, making the religion of 
the Choctaws as legitimate and therefore as true for them as is 
Judaism to the Jew. Mr. Kisch, on the contrary, presents 
Judaism as entitled to world recognition, because it is the correct 
expression of divine truth. 

The point of view and test is the enlightened thought of our 
own age to which it is claimed Judaism responds. In proof of 
this we have collected a number of interesting quotations from 
the works of James Martineau, Matthew Arnold, Prof. Schultz, 
Prof. Huxley, George Adam Smith, &c. The author’s definition 
of religion is: ‘Ethical ideals combined with ideals of God’. 
The ethical ideals of Judaism are quoted from the Scripture. 
The Bible as a whole is presented as containing the law of God 
and the word of God, without in any literal sense being the word 
of God. Its great, moral, and educational value is emphasized. 
Judaism presents the highest concept of God as a purely spiritual 
being. Inspiration is His influence in the human soul, present 
in each one to a greater or less extent. 

One of the finest chapters in the book consists of three pages 
on ‘Faith and Trust in God’. The self-sufficiency and arrogance 
of man culminates in his deification, whereas a true recognition 
of his powers and place invites to humility, an essential quality of 
true religion as precedent to reliance upon God. 


The author’s notion of religious ceremonies, as might have 
2 8 
II 
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been expected, is crude and inadequate. To him they are simply 
a form of symbolism, and a contrivance to discipline human life, 
rather than a natural form of expression of religious ideas and 
principles. Ceremonies to him lack inherent validity and vitality, 
and of course are of but small importance, although not safely 
to be disregarded at the present time. The disregard of cere- 
monies led to that adulteration of Judaism with heathenism that 
developed into Christianity. There is need of ceremonies there- 
fore to maintain the identity of the faith and to prevent alien 
admixtures. Moreover, Israel’s life constitutes a model experience, 
and its national ceremonies take on a religious significance for 
the outside world. The abrogation of Sabbath and other changes 
of Christianity were the marks of external influence and customs 
and practices, grafted upon the Jewish stock, not to its advantage. 

The book serves measurably to rebuke Christian missionary 
presumption and Jewish indifference and ignorance of our faith’s 
inherent validity and worth. It is interestingly presented, and is 
worthy of consideration. 


WILLIAMS’S ‘CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES FOR JEWISH 
PEOPLE’ 


A Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish People. By A. LUKYN 
Wi.uiams. Vol. I, with a preface by Dr. H. L. STRACK. 
Cambridge: W. HeEFFreER AND Sons, Limited. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co., Limited. 1911. pp. xvi+249. 


Tuis book is an endeavour to refute Jewish objections to 
Christianity. The formulation of Jewish objections is that of 
Rabbi Isaac of Troki in the first part of his Chizewk Emunah, 
written in Lithuania, about three and a half centuries ago. 
Naturally the point of view has changed somewhat from the 
seventeenth century to the twentieth, from Lithuania to England 
and America, from a Karaite Jew to that of even an orthodox 
Jew of modern times. For the Reform Jew other influences 
than this book are relied upon to work conversion. Prof. Straek, 
who lends his sanction to the work through a preface that he has 
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written for it, hints at other methods of refutation, more in line 
with modern scholarship, that might have been resorted to, but 
Mr. Williams is a faithful member of the Church of England, 
and abandons all other interpretations save that sanctioned in 
his confession. The tone of this disputation is kindly, and the 
attitude towards Jews well disposed. The point of view, however, 
is one hopelessly removed from the Jewish one. The book 
should have been more truly styled: ‘Christian Evidences for 
Christian People’. It is a fetitio principii from beginning to 
end. It takes for granted the truth of Christianity and the fact 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, from the point of view of the New 
Testament, and then undertakes to reconcile the statements in 
the Hebrew Scriptures to that supposed fact. The book from 
a Jewish point of view is entirely without force, since the very 
fundamental fact therein taken for granted is of course entirely 
denied. 

The book has interest, however, to the Jew to note how a 
Christian from his own premises meets the difficulties of recon- 
ciling the Old with the New. The mere question of genealogy 
from David is confessedly most trying, and is only resolved by 
recourse to a supposed fiction of Jewish law that her husband’s 
recognition of Mary’s supernatural child conferred upon it the 
legal rights of his son. 

The difficulties of the failure to realize Messianic conditions 
in the work and times of Jesus take up a considerable part of 
the work, and is met in two ways. The expression O')"7 ΓΝ 
connotes an indeterminate duration of time. ‘Weare not justified 
in saying that the fact that two or three thousand years may 
elapse between one act performed by Messiah and another is 
any hindrance to the two acts being described in Scripture as 
virtually concurrent’ (p. 41). 

Then another means of escape from any too difficult a 
situation is presented through the belief in the second advent. 
‘R. Isaac may not, as in the case at point, forget that we Chris- 
tians hold, at least as strongly as Jews, that Messiah is yet to 
come. We believe that He came, but we believe also that He 
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is to come again.’ So that as in Zech. 14. 4, 5. ‘If the whole 
passage is to be understood in a literal sense, its fulfilment will 
take place at a late period in the Messianic time.’ But if these 
signs can be thus postponed at will to the indefinite future, how 
can they be adduced as proof of the actual advent of Messiah ? 

This juggling with texts and adapting interpretations, now 
literal, now metaphorical, to fit the event, is extended to the even 
more important subjects of the Law, the Sabbath, the dietary 
laws. Is the Law abrogated? Notatall. Is it to be observed? 
By no means. The conception of law herein presented is puerile, 
it being based not upon a divine declaration of the true relation 
of things and persons, but upon a bald fiat that is devoid of 
all basis of reality. ‘Jews, he says, suppose that the reason why 
we do not steal is because the eighth commandment says “Thou 
shalt not steal”, but it is not so. The reason why we do not 
steal is not because we are told not to do so, but because stealing 
is contrary to the character of God, and to the first principle of 
love to God and man. To Christians the Law is abolished as 
a collection of laws, and this in all its parts, ceremonial and moral 
alike, in so far as they are laws.’ 

Why was the Sabbath abolished and Sunday accepted? The 
answer: ‘Christians believe that something had happened upon 
it (Sunday) which was of overwhelming importance . . . they 
were determined to observe the day at all costs, even if its obser- 
vance did displace that of the Sabbath’. Is this an excuse or 
a justification for a plain abrogation of the Sabbath ? 

To the Jewish mind the author’s argument fails entirely to 
make intelligible the doctrine of the incarnation, and the objec- 
tions of Rabbi Isaac to the dogma of the Trinity are by ho means 
removed. The difference between the Jewish and the Christian 
doctrine of atonement is not clearly stated. The author seems 
to identify the former with suffering, and this leads him to the 
statement: ‘Christians hold that the very Presence of God gave 
Himself up by taking human nature to be a self-sacrifice for 
human sin, and whatever may be the difficulties of this belief, it is 
at all events very different indeed from the belief that the suffering 
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of a man as such can at all atone for sin—yea, utterly opposed to 
it and contradictory ’. 

One of the favoured arguments against Judaism in favour of 
Christianity is the remarkable spread of the latter faith. In con- 
sidering this the author is brought face to face with the growth 
of Mohammedanism. He disposes of this fact in the following 
note: ‘I am not forgetful of the fact that Mohammedanism has 
wrested certain lands in nearer Asia and northern Africa from 
Christianity, nor that it threatens to spread faster in middle 
Africa at the present moment. The demands that it makes upon 
the conscience and the life are so much lower that no surprise 
can be felt at its gaining a temporary victory in some quarters’. 
But if the Jew were to relate Judaism to Christianity on some such 
scale it would be attributed to Jewish arrogance. 

The suffering of Israel and its long subordination and exile 
are used to cast obloquy upon faith and people. Yet it is 
admitted that this argument would have condemned Christianity 
and its founder at its origin. If it is held that its subsequent 
victory is its vindication, what shall be said of the survival of 
Judaism against all material powers, including Christianity, save 
as an assertion of its supreme spiritual power? 

The Messianic texts in the Bible are considered in detail, 
and the interpretations are made to agree with the Christian 
doctrine and declarations ; even the mistranslation of andya by 
‘virgin’ (Isa. 7. 14) is adhered to. The book is provided with 
glossary and indices of general character and of Biblical and 
post-Biblical passages. Two other volumes in refutation of 
second and third parts of the Chizzuk Emunah are promised. 

However well intentioned such efforts may be, their effect is 
the reverse of that which they purpose; they do not tend to 
bring men nearer to each other, but rather to widen the breach. 
The work may clear up for Jewish readers some points in Christian 
theology, but it signally fails to understand or refute the Jewish 
position. The undertaking to bring the two religions together 
must depend upon other forces than such as are represented in 
controversial dialectics. At best it can satisfy Christians. 
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JEWISH PROVERBS 


npn ‘Sum Proverbs of the Sages. Collections of Proverbs, 
Ethical Precepts from the Talmud and Midrashim, with 
Explanations and English Translations. By M. GoLpMan, 
New York: 1911. pp. 287. 


Ancient Jewish Proverbs. Compiled and classified by the 
Rev. A. CoHen. London: JoHN Murray. (Wisdom of 
the East Series.), 1911. pp. 127. 


There have been numerous collections of Jewish proverbs 
both in Hebrew and modern languages. The Hebrew language 
is especially adapted to this form of literature: its brevity, its 
force gives it the power to express truth pithily. Then, too, 
there is something in the Jewish nature and habit that lends itself 
to laconic utterance and to the habit of giving a significant and 
even a sarcastic and witty turn to a phrase that underlies and 
forms the essence of the gnome. The appreciation of the proverb 
by Jews has been cultivated from the most ancient times, as 
shown in the Bible, and also by the large number of proverbial 
maxims current among them, and the great pleasure with which 
they are quoted. No one can read them without feeling the deep 
insight they express of human nature and their true understanding 
and evaluation of human conduct. It is, therefore, with special 
satisfaction that two such excellent collections can be hailed as 
are contained in the above entitled books. 

The first of these, by M. Goldman, is a work of love from 
one who appreciates Jewish wisdom, and possesses the facilities 
for giving it a proper typographical expression. It is indeed 
beautifully printed. Its large octavo pages with ample margins 
and decorative scrolls show how highly the editor, translator, and 
commentator esteems his work. Its greatest value lies in its 
association of the original text either in Hebrew or Aramaic with 
the English translation, giving the reader access to both with the 
references in each instance of the source whence the saying is 
taken. Together with this is the translation and explanation in 
both Hebrew and English. In its 287 ample pages there are 
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contained 442 maxims, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
bringing the work through the letter *. The selection has not 
been strictly confined to the proverb, the maxim current among 
the people ; it includes many a wise saying of famous sage con- 
tained in our ancient post-biblical literature. It cannot be said 
that the English rendering has in every instance been felicitous, 
as in No. 76, ‘Iniquitous deeds redound upon their own per- 
petrators’; or in No. 74, ‘No woman is getting envious without 
another woman being the cause of it’. The use of idiomatic 
English would not infrequently have added to the crispness of the 
translation. Even if he does not always succeed in convincing 
the reader of the correctness of his interpretation, ‘for varied 
applications lie in art, like nature’, still the author of this work 
has rendered an important service in thus presenting these choice 
nuggets of wisdom for the present use of the Jewish people in 
English-speaking countries. 

The second of the above titled books is by an English divine, 
Rev. A. Cohen, late scholar of Emmanuel College in Cambridge 
University, a disciple of the late Michael Friedlander, to whom 
the book is dedicated. It is a little volume of 350 Rabbinic 
proverbs that still claims to be exhaustive of this class of proverb 
in its strict scientific sense. The work is carefully and accurately 
performed. Of course the absence of the original text, that forms 
so important a part of M. Goldman’s work, is here marked, but 
as far as possible this is compensated for by the accuracy of the 
rendering and the classification into ten chapters, with various 
sub-headings, viz. Human Existence, Family Life, Human Virtues, 
Occupations, Rules of Conduct, Vagaries of Fortune, Social 
Life, Colloquialisms, Miscellaneous. Each proverb is rendered 
into English with its original source, and its place in the epoch- 
making works of Leopold Dukes. The explanation of the proverb 
is given with many illuminating analogies in the gnomic literature 
of the Jews and other people. The work is furnished with an 
interesting and instructive introduction, wherein are discussed 
the nature of proverbs in general and of Jewish proverbs in 
particular, the source of Jewish proverbs, their language, age, and 
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characteristics. The work is done in a careful, accurate, and 
scientific spirit, with use of modern scholarly apparatus. It is 
a charming book for scholar and layman, for young and old, and 
opens up abundant opportunity for illustration in homiletic and 
popular use. It exhibits an aspect of Jewish literature in which 
the soundness, shrewdness, and. depth of Jewish character are 
exhibited and transmitted. 


CHARLES I. HOFFMAN. ~ 
Newark, N.J. 


AMULETS AND BOWLS WITH MAGIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


" 

AN important American publication, containing numerous 
magic inscriptions in Aramaic, and my recent academic study at 
Paris concerning a French acquisition of the same nature, present 
occasion for a critical review of this subject. We must follow up 
its development, inquire into the progress made in this branch of 
Semitic studies, in order to complete or at least to increase the 
vocabulary which relates thereto. Up to the present time we 
have had merely unconnected accounts. The rudiments of this 
field have scarcely been cultivated in our own time. The first 
discoveries do not date back more than seventy-five years. 
England first had the good fortune about 1846 to make fruitful 
excavations near Tell-Amran in the vicinity of Hillah, the most 
remote part of Mesopotamia, Suziana, on the same site that the 
Jews are thought to have occupied in Babylon during the 
Captivity. 

Aside from the objects that are connected with the era of the 
successive domination of the Arsacids, the Sassanids, and the 
Arabs, there have also been found little monuments in Hebrew 
of the Middle Ages, the date of which varies between the fifth and 
the seventh or eighth century of the common era. Among these 
objects we find pottery of baked clay which reveals an interesting 
side in the history of the Jewish colonies that settled upon the 
ruins of this land, after the conquest of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
In this pottery there are bowls which partake of the form of very 
wide, hemispherical calottes, with a diameter in the middle varying 
from eight to twelve centimetres. The material composing it 


is of reddish clay with sides as thick (or deep) as a household 
619 Ss2 
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dish, rather coarsely shaped at its circumference so that it does not 
show any artistic interest. 

The interior concave surface of these bowls contains magic 
inscriptions traced by ink in a circle, most often spirally, beginning 
now in the centre, or at the umbilical (ὀμφαλός) protuberance 
so as to end in the periphery; now in the opposite direction, 
from the periphery to the centre. Rather rarely we find inscrip- 
tions composed of concentric lines, inclosing a rough sketch of 
a human image representing a male or female demon. These 
lines constitute incantations, or objurgations, uttered by the 
exorcists in order to put to flight the demons that were supposed 
to torment the sick. It was thus a matter of avoiding misfortune, 
or of curing the patient who would drink of the liquid that was 
poured into the bowl as he besought the intercession of Providence, 
or of the liberating angels. Although all these texts vary in form, 
yet in essence they resemble each other closely. Thus we have 
preserved traces of magic rites among people who especially ought 
to have banished them, inasmuch as these deeds of popular 
superstition are irreligious. 

The pagans attributed the steadfastness of the early Christians 
in enduring martyrdom to the employment of secret and diabolical 
methods, accusing them of performing certain charms through 
the recitation of Biblical verses to avoid the effects of torture. 
An instance of this is the passage in Exod. 12. 46, ‘Ye shall 
break no bone thereof’, and the preservative power of this verse 
is recalled by John the Evangelist (19. 36)! in the final story of 
the Passion of Jesus.2 These same superstitions are reflected 
in other passages of the Old and New Testament (Isa. 41. 17; 
Jer. 25. 15-27; Matt. 20 and 26). In reference to hydromancy 
there is an allusion in the Babylonian Talmud,’ and the Jerusalem 

1 Cf. Num, 9. 12. 

2 See Ed. Le Blant, ‘ L’accusation de magie dirigée contre les premiers 
Chrétiens’, in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France, CXXX1; 


‘Actes des martyrs’, in the Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, 
vol. XXX, part 2, p. 105 ff. 


8 Shabbat 37b; Yoma 84a; Besah 16a; Baba mesia 29b; Abodah 
Zarah 38a, 
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Talmud‘ narrates how a sorcerer became inaccessible to rain- 
water. We have similar references in the Midrash.® 

By a kind of logical sequel, the language in which these 
formulas of incantation were conceived is generally that of the 
Chaldean Targums. The Hebrew square type is most frequently 
the character of the writing, with forms more or less removed 
from the actual writing, according to the antiquity of the monu- 
ment which can be precisely determined by the characters of the 
writing, while the forms of the letters help to fix approximately 
the dates of the texts. The formulas, however, are written now 
in Mandaic, now in Syriac, both cursive and estrangelo, and again 
in Arabic. 

From the afore-mentioned English excavations the British 
Museum has received twenty-four Judaeo-Babylonian vases with 
magic objurgations. A masterly description from an archaeo- 
logical point of view was made by Layard in his ‘ Discoveries 
in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon’ (London, 1832, pp. 509— 
26); but the decipherment and interpretation of the texts, under- 
taken in part by Thomas Ellis, and in part by Zenker, left much 
to be accomplished. It required the labours of such competent 
Orientalists as M. A. Levy,® the brilliant epigraphist of Phoenicia, 
Th. Néldeke,” D. Chwolson,* who was assisted by Joseph Halévy, 
to perfect the interpretation of these texts. Halévy, indeed, 
expounded ὃ the most illegible text before the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, in 1877. It is found in No. 20 of 
Chwolson’s Corpus. 


* Hagigah II, ὃ 2, and parallel passage in Sanhedrin 45 Ὁ; cf. Jos, Deren- 
bourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 69. 

5 Raba on Genesis, ὃ 92 (f. 80b); Midrash on Prov. 1.14; Tanhuma on 
Gen, 42, or § v, f. 20a; Yalkut, first part, ὃ 15 (f. 47 b). 

6 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. 1X (1845), 
Ρ. 465 fff. 

7 Ibid., vol. XXXIV (1870), p. go ff. 

8 Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, St. Petersburg, 1882, pp. 103-20. 

9. Comptes-vendus des Seances de l’ Académie, fourth series, vol. V. See his 
Melanges de Critique et d’ Histoire, pp. 220 ft. 
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These pioneers, through their invaluable labours, have served 
as guides in the researches subsequently undertaken in this field. 
We likewise have attempted to read and translate somewhat 
similar texts which were brought to France from 1882 to 1915. 
There are now a dozen collections, divided between the Musée 
du Louvre, the alcove for medals and antiquities of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and those contained in the recent acquisition of 
Pozzi,° Professor of Surgery. These translations have been 
published in series partly in England,” partly in France.” 

Meanwhile, the University of Pennsylvania-has had excava- 
tions made in Babylon and in Nippur, the ancient remains of 
Chaldea. The excavations under the supervision of Professor 
Peters, during the first two archaeological expeditions in 1888 
and 1889, brought to light more than 150 specimens of the type 
under discussion, consisting of fragments of bowls found one or 
two metres from the ground. A selection of forty complete texts 
was. made from these, upon which Mr. James A. Montgomery, 
a learned professor at the Philadelphia Divinity School, and 
Assistant-Professor at the aforementioned University, has pub- 
lished a book entitled Avamaic Incantation Texts from Nippur.® 
It is contained in the Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
vol. ili, which the Museum of the University printed from a fund 
endowed by Eckley Brinton Coxe, jun. In consequence of this 


10 Lectures held at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
Aug. 3, 1883 ; Sept. 25, 1885; March 20 and June 19, 1891; Oct. 29, 1915; 
Comptes rendus des Séances, 1883, p. 268; 1885, p. 232; 1891, pp. 122, 189; 
1915, ΡΡ. 383-9. 

1 «Les coupes magiques et ’/hydromancie dans l’antiquité orientale’, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, April 1890, vol. XII, 
PP. 292-343; June 1801, vol. XIII, pp. 583-96. Cf. Rapport sur les inscrip- 
tions hébraiques de la France, 1904, pp. 22-6. 

12 One in the Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. TV (1882), pp. 165 ff. ; two in 


the Revue d’ Assyriologte et d’ Archéologie Orientale, I (1885), 117-19; II (1891), _ 


138-41; others in this same Revue, III, 49-51; finally an article by 
Professor Hyvernat in the Zeitschrift fiir Keilschrififorschung, 11 (1885), 
pp- 113-46. 

18. Philadelphia, University Museum, 1913 (326 pages and 41 plates). 
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publication the Orientalists can now find information, which 
formerly was scattered here and there, under one head. 
Mr. Montgomery has taken care to indicate the references in 
Chapter I of his introduction, due to his appreciation of the 
usefulness of bibliographical details, so that the investigators will 
be thankful to find the facts gathered in a praiseworthy collection. 
Here we have numerous facsimile forms of inscriptions duly 
catalogued (pp. 319-26), with all their varieties of writing, but 
in square character instead of being arranged spirally as we find 
in the original. It was a good idea on the part of the author 
to have photographed the interior inscription of one of these 
bowls from opposite points, partly covered by shade as repre- 
sented by plate XLI. 

We should be no less grateful to the author for his collection, 
through indexes and glossaries, of the as yet occasionally obscure 
elements of this mystic language, purposely concealed from the 
view of the profane. Under this mask there are hidden the proper 
names of men or women as protection against the malefices of 
Satan, or the names of the divinity invoked for the same purpose, 
or qualifications of good or evil spirits, in other words, of angels 
and demons. As modern science would put it: the injurious 
microbes counterbalanced by the useful and vivifying microbes. 

It may be questioned whether the glossary C in Montgomery’s 
volume, arranged according to roots, does not confuse the reader 
somewhat. Would it not have been better to combine this 
glossary with the two preceding, considering that there is a general 
index of the Indo-European words? We regret indeed the 
omission of the only monument of this type that is known in 
Russia, deposited in the museum of Moscow, of which Dr. Albert 
_Harkavy has been making a detailed study in the Zapiski 
Vostotchnago Otdelentya Archeologit. Obtchestva (Memoirs of the 
Society of Archaeology, Oriental Section, St. Petersburg, 1889, 
vol. iv, pp. 83-95). Why has the name of the venerable Russian 
librarian become B. Markaug, a deformation which has misguided 
research? Asa result of this omission, the glossary which in our 
opinion is the principal part of the American collection, is divested 
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of the terms employed in the text (in twelve lines) of Moscow. 
This is one of the exceptional criticisms to be presented against 
the publication of the Aramaic texts, wherein the learned editor 
has set forth an abundance of material in a manner betokening 
eminent philological knowledge. 

In 1905 R. P. Ronzevalle, Professor at the French University 
of Syria, sent us from Beyrout two photographs (face and reverse) 
of a silver lamella discovered in a tomb in the vicinity of Aleppo, 
which contains more than thirty-seven lines of Hebrew writing. 
This extremely rare fragment dates from the fifth or possibly the 
fourth century of the common era. By its wording as well as by 
its contents of magic incantation it occupies a place of prime 
importance by the side of our bowls of baked clay. 

The material drawn from these diverse, scattered studies may 
be increased by the following list of new Chaldean words that 
have not as yet appeared in the usual vocabularies. The present 
list of words is based—aside from some references (forgotten 
by M.) to our own lists in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 1890-91, there designed by F, L, M, O, P, Q, R— 
on four other sources which up to the present time have not been 
excerpted in vocabularies. I use the following abbreviations: 
(1) Hark. refers to the afore-mentioned Russian article written 
by Dr. Albert Harkavy in 1889; (2) the name Lacan directs us 
to the investigator of one of the bowls owned by M. Feuardent ; “ 
(3) the abridgment Ronz. refers to the amulet-text of R. P. Ronze- 
valle, which we published with a translation and commentary in 
the Journal Asiatique (1906, vol. i, pp. 5-17); (4) the word Pozzi 
is used with reference to the bowl in the collection of antiquities 
of the surgeon professor, a study of which was presehted by 
us at the session of the Académie des Inscriptions, the 29th 
of October 1915. 


Additions to the Glossaries of Mystical Words :— 


max, the pale one (the moon): Ronz., line 25. 
ΟΟΥῚΝ or ῬΟΟΥΊΝΖ, a proper name: Schwab P. 


Revue d’ Assyriologie et d’ Archéologie Orientale, 111, 49-51. 
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nx (from the root “aN to engage), female demon: Ronz., 
line 24. 

PWS = In, these: βοῦν. M. 

nix, blackness: Schw. N, R. 

MOMs, divine name: Ronz., line 4. 

mbabs. Cp. max. 

nabs, from the root 9bx ‘to teach’: Schw. Q. 

Sind, name of an angel: Schw. M. 

PX, (?) brown: Ronz. line τό. 

MWN, equals: Schw. O. 

NoNNINN, resides in the Tana (spirit): Schw. O. 

ΝΙΝ, may he be forsaken: Schw. L. 

73, spade: Schw. M, note 4. 

17301, proper name, daughter of Tata: Hark., line 3. 

ba, to cry: Lacan, Schw. P. 

717192, soon: Ronz., lines 10, ΤΙ. 

bya, separated: Schw. M. 

NP273 = Np, forerunner : 2014. 

N2"7D93, proper name: Hyvernat. 

ni, body: Schw. R. 

ΔΝ, shining weapon: Hyver. 

payin’, (0) valley of the impious: Schw. O. 

mat, to be able: Schw. Ὁ. 

ἜΝΠΣΙΝΠ ΟἽ, may he be anathematized: Schw. M. 

Dwain, (?): Schw. P. 

xDDN, poison: βοῦν. Q. 

ΝΠ ΠῚ, proper name: Schw. M. 

nt) (from the root nit) to depart: Pozzi. 

jar, audacious: Lacan. 

“IN ji, proper name: Hark., line 1. 

my, their arms: zdzd., line 7. 

pINIn, one of you: Pozzi. 

jxmuon: sins: Schw. R. 

pon, heat: Schw. F. 

mMwpN, proper name: Ronz., line 21. 

ynypsn, (?): Lacan. 
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waox'nn, (?): Schw. R. 

Swvonn, name of an angel: Hark., line 6. 

NDID, proper name: Hark., line 2. Cp. ox in Montgomery. 

ΠῚ, this invocation, ov sound of a horn: Pozzi. 

nbp, ndp, shadow, shady: Ronz., lines 6 and 1 5. 

nnv (for xnnn), at the bottom: Schw. M. 

ay’, dragon: Lacan. 

‘015, throne: zdzd. 

byxb, for the deliverance: Pozzi. 

xE’NIND, obscure; Ronz., line 25. 

naman, pernicious : Schw, M. 

on, thing: Pozzi. oyt, thing: Hyver. 

join, credible: zdzd. 

DID, cure: Schw. R. 

yw = pI, light: Schw. P. 

‘md, δ, stamp: Schw. P.; Hark., line 4. 

spor, proper name, Maldigdjodrugmada, or Mor Ge- 

_ daymbada: Hark., line 2. 

ΝΘ, oppressor: Schw. R. 

yino, race: Ronz., line 9. 

ww, bitter: Schw. L. 

NpIwd = ὅλ, light: Schw. P. 

“y3, to reject: Ronz., lines 14, 15. 

nD, circles: Hark., line 6. 

uD, sort: Schw. R. 

ymbp = σελήνη; moon: Schw. P. 

by, stylus, ray: Ronz., line 20. 

ΝΘ", prince: Hyver. 

22}, hindrance: Lacan. ’ 

many, celestial sojourns: Ronz., line 24. 

may, disperse, scatter: Pozzi. 

ND, proper name: 214. 

5, demon: Schw. M. R 

nos, always: Lacan, 

NnNYP, proper name, mother of two sons and one daughter : 
Hark., 1, 2, 3. 
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(OP = Ip, confines: Pozzi. 

“sp, sick: 2777. 

NMI, proper noun: 2014. 

mw, feeling: zdzd. 

PIw", proper name: Schw. M. 

‘yn, pasturage: Hyver. 

inwyn, to cause to tremble: Ronz., line το. 
“wv, backbone, spine: Pozzi. 

ww, proper name: Schw. P. 

ἼΞΨ, to pour: Schw. R. 

Npiw, light: Schw. P. Cp. xprwn. 

“nw, rise, stand erect: Lacan. 

ΝΠ. See wien. 

Noxon, complete: Schw. P. 

npdon, from the root ρα. See this word. 
(ME poe hshinlalnls Wo (elim 


The historical conclusions in Montgomery’s work do not 
determine precisely the date of these texts. The period that we 
should assign to them extends over more than four or five 
centuries, from the fourth to the ninth of the common era. Our 
argument for the antiquity of the bowls, brought from Suziana 
to the Musée Parisien of the Louvre by Mr. and Mrs. Dieulafoy, 
has been set forth in the Revue d’Assyriologie et ad’ Archéologie 
Orientale (ii, 136-8), considering the neighbourhood of the bowls, 
as well as other objects discovered by the same explorers, the 
date of which they do not regard as doubtful tothem. Néldeke,” 
on the contrary, basing his opinion upon the presence of Persian 
names, says that the text written upon the bowl of the Lycklama 
a Nijeholt’s Museum, in the town hall of Cannes, published, 
translated, and interpreted by Professor Hyvernat, cannot date 
back later than the eighth century. Our modest view is that 
such arguments are not peremptory ; proper names can date back 
still later, inasmuch as they have been transmitted during many 
generations, while the form of the letters is an indication com- 
plying more with the time, more often flexible and variable, more 

1 Zettschrift fir Keilschriftforschung, 11, 295. 
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exactly revealing the century during which a text has been written. 
Of calligraphy there can be no question, as it was impossible with 
the curved lines, and it would be unjust not to take into con- 
sideration the material difficulties imposed upon the scribe by 


the arrangement of the bowls. This then in its very aspect is | 


a proof of ingenuousness, worthy of attention, for the profit of 
future Aramaic studies. 


RADIN’S ‘JEWS AMONG THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS’ 


The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max Rapin. 
Philadelphia: THE JrwisH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, 1915. pp. 422 and 7 illustrations. 


The civilization of humanity was not begun by the Greeks and 
Romans alone; in the course of advancement the Jews likewise 
were an equally important factor. The contact among these three 
nations has furthered progress even to this day. ΤῸ what period 
does this contact go back? What is the nature thereof? To 
these weighty questions the book of Mr. Radin is a direct reply. 
He informs us fully concerning the life of the Jews, their material 
activity, as well as their religious ideal, during the many centuries 
that elapsed from the captivity of Babylon to the fall of the 
ancient world. He depicts the state of our ancestors outside 
of Palestine, and, in order to give us a good understanding of 
their situation in the midst of surrounding peoples, the author 
shows us what ideas prevailed at that time in the political and 
religious world. To this end the book, which contains ἃ store- 
house of knowledge, gives full scope in a number of chapters. 

During this turbulent period the first relations between the 
diverse races had been pacific rather than hostile, as we have 
had occasion to point out elsewhere. Through the invasion of 
Asia by Hellenism as a result of the victorious armies of Alexander 
the Great, Greek became in a few years the universal language. 
Even the Jews, in spite of their inclination to remain distinct, 
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could not resist the strange force of attraction of Hellenic culture. 
This daily contact between Greeks and Semites constrained the 
latter to admit into their literature even foreign words; inasmuch 
as the Hebrew language did not contain sufficient words to express 
fully the profusion of new ideas which the Jews absorbed. In 
short, the Hellenic influence extended likewise to every sphere 
of civilization." Afterwards, however, there arises opposition 
between these two heterogeneous elements: it manifests itself 
now in a social phase, now in philosophic thought. But after all, 
is not the history of Judaism a struggle against subjection ? 

Mr. Radin sets forth these diverse stages with a great deal 
of knowledge, with an abundance of material among which we 
should have desired to see a little more space given to Jewish 
writers. He rightly appeals to the work of Franz Cumont? to 
show how the idea of spiritual monotheism coincides opportunely 
with the birth of Neo-Platonism at the time of the diffusion 
of Oriental cults in the Occident. It would have been appro- 
priate for the author to take up this point in order to refute the 
following theory of the Belgian scholar who expresses himself 
thus:* ‘The point on which further light must be shed is the 
composite cult of those Jewish or rather Jewish-pagan com- 
munities, worshippers of Hypsistos, Sabbatistes, Sabaziastes, and 
others, where the new faith had been implanted from the time 
of the Apostles. Before the beginning of our era, the Mosaic 
law had already blended with sacred customs of the Gentiles, 
and monotheism had made concessions to idolatry...’ On 
reading these lines we ask ourselves the question whether we are 
still living in the time of Apion? Is this not the opportune time, 
twenty centuries after Flavius Josephus, to combat such slander? 
This false attribution to the faith of unfortunate exiles comes 
from ignorance or malice, which prevailed among the wits of 
foreigners from the first to the fifth century. To justify this 


1 Rapport sur une mission de philologte en Gréce, Paris, 1913, p. 5. 

? Les Religions orientales dans le Paganisme romain: Conférences au 
College de France en 1905 (1907, 8vo). 

3 Jbid., Introduction, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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singular opinion, Cumont gave merely one reference, namely to 
Bousset,* and he proceeds to say further (p. 77): ‘In Asia-Minor, 
Hypsistos is the name employed to designate the God of Israel. 
There were numerous pagan cult-associations which, although 
refusing to practise all the ceremonies of the Synagogue, rendered 
exclusive homage to the Most High, the Supreme God, the Eternal 
God, God the Creator’. Unless he was guided by preconceived 
ideas or by prejudice, how could Mr. Cumont have supposed 
that there was a correlation between the Hebrew monotheism 
and the cult of Cybele? He likewise indulges in a gratuitous 
hypothesis in identifying the ‘ Most High’ (Elion) of the Hebrews 
with the Greek god Hypsistos, cited also as an adjective, or 
qualificative, in an inscription, Ἅττει ὑψίστῳ. It is not even 
necessary to state that, barring a casual assonance, there is the 
least similarity which could be taken seriously between the word 
Sabbatistes, of Hebraic origin, and that of Sabaziastes,°® of Greek 
or Phrygian origin, as little as between the latter and the word 
Sabaoth, from the root Na¥. 

Likewise Mr. Radin is justified in referring to the book of 
Mr. Jean Juster.® The latter has shown, in his doctor’s thesis, how 
the Jews, having spread throughout the Roman Empire, had ob- 
tained citizenship in the Greek cities and at Rome, or elsewhere, 
during the evolutionary process of their political rights. A great 
number of Jews, having spread outside of Palestine long before the 
loss of their nationality, formed notable groups, constituting what 
has been designated the Diaspora, the ‘dispersion’. Some had 
acquired local political rights, with or without the right of 
residence ; they were in their relation to the Greek cities adopted 
strangers. Others, by the grace of the Roman law, had ,become 
Roman citizens, although they had been led away as slaves by 
Pompey sixty-three years before the common era. Because of 


* Die Religion des Judenthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, Berlin, 
1903. 

° Comp. Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen u. rém. Mythologie, edited 
by W. H. Roscher, vol. IV (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 232-63. 

® Les Droits politiques des Juifs dans 1 Empire romain, Paris, 1914. 
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their religious practices they were given freedom, with which went 
the right of citizenship. We must also remember that because of 
their number, they must have exercised a great influence upon 
the political assemblies at the time of Cicero. From the 
beginning of the third century all the Jews enjoyed the rights 
and duties of Roman citizens by dint of the edict of Caracalla 
which designated all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire citizens. 
It was only after the time of the Christian supremacy that the 
Jews were deprived of certain civic rights because of a divergent 
faith ; then in the Middle Ages they were enslaved completely. 

Aside from Juster and Cumont, we should have been pleased 
to see other French books cited. Passing over Augustin Bonetty ” 
because of his orthodox tendencies, we regret the omission of 
the Jewish historian, Joseph Salvador.® It is true that he had 
not the scholarly polish of our contemporaries; but he merits 
being mentioned for the priority and profoundness of his ideas. 
With what zeal, with what lofty sentiments he describes how 
the Jews were the first to symbolize the moral force of resistance ; 
then how, after the defeat of the Romans under Cestius, beaten 
by the Jewish nation, the latter succumbed to the number of the 
conquerors of the world. 

Still another remark is pertinent in this place. In telling of 
the scorn that the Greeks had for the Jews who abstained from 
all warfare on the Sabbath, Mr. Radin casts doubt upon the 
possibility of such an occurrence ; because, says he, the Talmudic 
discussions upon this subject date from the time after the Jews 
had ceased to engage in war. Is there not a confusion between 
the Gemara and Mishnah? We must not forget that the latter, 
or the Oral Law which is the nucleus of the Talmud, is anterior 

to the capture of Jerusalem; it could not help dealing with 
instances of fighting. 

It is, of course, understood that the preceding remarks, which 
are entirely secondary, do not detract from the value or importance 


1 Rapports des Romans et des Juifs, Paris, 1867, 1871, two large vols. 
8 Histoire de la domination romaine en Judee et de la ruine de Jerusalem, 
Paris, 1846, 
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of the American scholar’s work, which is meritorious for its matter 
as well as its form® down to minute particulars.” To be brief, 
Mr. Radin’s résumé reads well (pp. 368-71): since the Jews 
bordered upon the Mediterranean, they began to come into close 
contact with the Greeks at the time of Alexander of Macedonia. 
Greece was then entering on a new phase of development. Its 
hegemony made for a greater degree of political unity than had 
been previously achieved; but above all, a real cultural unity 
had been created, and was carried by arms and commerce to the 
East. To this the Jews, as did other nations, opposed a vigorous 
resistance; and this resistance was successful in so far as it 
allowed the creation of a practically independent nation, and, 
particularly, stimulated the independent development of Jewish 
institutions, especially the religious. Consequently, the conflict 
with their Greek environment went from bad to worse. 

For several centuries the East had been undergoing a great 
spiritual unrest, from which had grown various religious 
movements. The common goal was the attainment of a personal 
immortality—the ‘salvation of the soul’. Among the Jews 
especially this movement had been active, and had produced 
concrete results in sects. The Jewish aspect of this general 
movement would have remained a local development had it not 
been given a wider field by the unusual position of the Jews 
due to their dispersion, for which various causes can be assigned. 
Perhaps the most potent single cause was the fact that the Jews, 
who rigorously opposed exposure of infants and encouraged in 
other ways the growth of their population, increased too rapidly 
for the very limited resources of their small and niggardly territory. 
At any rate, the successors of Alexander found Jews as colonists 
in many of the new foundations in Asia, Syria, and Egypt, 
especially the last, where, as a matter of fact, Jews had lived 
from pre-Persian times. Within these communities the doctrines 


* There is a slight error, p. 409: we should read Vigna in place of Signa ἡ 
Randanini. 


© A noteworthy instance is the note on Yom Kippur in the Appendix, 
pp. 399-402. 
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preached in Palestine became a means of propaganda, and 
enabled the Jews to do more than maintain themselves in the 
exceptional positions which their highly specialized religion 
necessitated. 

Besides, the Jews were by no means the only religious group 
in the Greek communities with proselytizing tendencies. This 
made friction of some sort inevitable at first, since a community 
of religious observances for all citizens of a single State was 
axiomatic in antiquity. However, the anomaly of the Jewish 
position became less glaring in course of time. 

The first stages of Jewish influence are marked by two things : 
a constantly increasing dispersion, and an equally increasing 
propaganda that reached all strata of society. As the Roman 
power extended, the dispersion of Israel increased still more, 
and for the Hasmonean kings the support of Rome was an 
invaluable asset. The Jews, however, entered upon an armed 
conflict with the Graeco-Roman world when their national and 
religious aspirations, inspired by a Messianic hope, came into 
contact with the denationalizing tendencies of the imperial 
system. This conflict might have been avoided if, in addition 
to the internal movements, there had not been a series of revolts 
between 68 and 135 A.C., in consequence of constant excitation 
from without on the part of the hereditary enemies of the Greek 
East—the Persians, and the Parthians. 

And now, passing over a great period of time and space, let 
us adopt the exclamation of Victor Basch to the Jews of America :™ 
‘From the day that you were driven out of the land of your 
ancestors, amid the greatest misfortunes, the most excruciating 
tortures, you have unweariedly declared with the Prophets that 
the day of deliverance will come. Friends, events are big with 
meaning, the day is near at hand; after the thunder of the 
gigantic cannon and the lightnings of the mitrailleuses, the Messiah 


will arise ’. 
Morse ScHWAB. 
Paris, National Library. 
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Lebriiisch-Orientalischer Melodienschatz. 1. Band: Gesdnge der 
JSementschen Juden. Zum ersten Male gesammelt, erlautert 
und herausgegeben von A. Z. IDELSOHN. Leipzig: BREITKOPF 
UND HARTEL, 1914. pp. xi+158. 

JEWISH music, despite its detractors, has a long and uninter- 
rupted tradition. Whatever its origin may have been in ante- 
diluvian and mythical times, it emerges in the Bible as an 
essential and well-organized practice affecting the religious and 
social life of the nation. Its characteristics, though not well 
marked and defined, may be inferred from the nature of the 
musical instruments enumerated in the Bible and their orchestral 
arrangement; and froin the immutable fact of interrelation 
between the arts of all Oriental nations it is safe to assume that 
Jewish music was minor and plaintive, limited to the tetrachord 
or hexachord, and hence what modern Europeans would style 
monotonous. So much is certain, even if we do not know 
whether its succession of sounds was diatonic, chromatic, or 
enharmonic, or whether it possessed a multiplicity or paucity 
of modes and scales. However, the point to be emphasized 
is that the music of the Jews did not cease with the conclusion 
of the Canon or with the annihilation of the Jewish State. On 
the contrary, it continued to develop along certain lines in the 
Diaspora, and was a living force until our own days, as may be 
seen from casual statements made here and there in Rabbinic 
literature. This development, which in its synagogal aspect has 
been traced by Francis L. Cohen (comp. Anglo-/ewish Historical 
Exhibition Papers, 1, 80 ff.), was merely melodic as distinguished 
from the harmonic development of European music, but its great 
potency and dynamic influence was nevertheless felt within the 
walls of the ghetto, where the murky and crepuscular air was 
always permeated with the plaintive strains of suffering Israel, 
who in weal and woe poured out his heart in song, both within 
the synagogue and outside of it. But unfortunately these very 
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pathetic and truly beautiful songs were propagated by rote only 
and were never noted down, giving rise to the frequent dictum 
of music historians that the Jews have no music of their own, 
but, like parasites, feed on the music of other nations among 
whom they happen to live. It remained for our modern age, 
with its marvellous mechanical contrivances, to record these 
popular tunes and melodies with scientific precision; thus 
resulted the great collections of liturgical chants by E. Aguilar 
(Ancient Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews, London, 1857), 5. Naumbourg (Recueil de Chants religieux 
des Isvaélites, Paris, 1874), A. Marksohn and W. Wolf (Auswahl 
alter hebriiischer Synagogal-Melodien, Leipzig, 1875), A. Kaiser 
and William Sparger (A Collection of the Principal Melodies of | 
the Synagogue, Chicago, 1893), E. Pauer (Zvaditional Hebrew 
Melodies, London, 1896), and also folk-song collections like that 
of 5. M. Ginzburg and P. 5. Marek (/iidische Volksheder in 
Russland, St. Petersburg, 1901), and Platon Brunoff ( /idische 
Volkslieder fiir Mittel-Stimme und Piano, New York, 1911). 

- The present collection by A. Z. Idelsohn, which is subsidized 
by the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Vienna, the 
Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaft des Judenthums in 
Berlin, and the Zunz-Stiftung in the same place, is on a much 
larger scale, and truly deserves to be styled monumental. As the 
main title implies, this is to be a corpus of all the Jewish melodies 
in the Orient, both synagogal and non-synagogal. The present 
volume on the songs of the Yemenite Jews is to be followed 
by one each on the songs of the Persian, the Babylonian, the 
Syrian, the Sephardic, and Moroccan Jews—six volumes in all. 
Besides, this is the first truly scientific attempt at an appreciation 
of the musical system of the Oriental Jews, and as such deserves 
the highest praise of all music lovers. Very few outside of 
professional musicians realize the difficult task involved in noting 
down for the first time the music of a people without any written — 
records as a guide. The pitfalls are many, particularly if the 
recorder, as in this case, was brought up on the Occidental 
harmonic system, which is totally different from the Oriental 
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melodic system. Fortunately, Idelsohn employed the only 
scientific apparatus which, since the days of B. J. Gilman (1891), 
has been used in such undertakings. Through the agency of the 
Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften in Vienna he obtained 
a phonograph apparatus with plates for melodic impressions, 
and through double and triple tests and measurements he was 
able to arrive at tolerably exact results as to the diapason and 
tonic succession of the various voices. 

The first volume, as stated above, contains the results of his 
experiments in the field of Jewish-Yemenite music. His standard 
for measurements was derived from immigrant Yemenite pre- 
centors of Palestine, who preserved their musical traditions intact. 
For corroboration two impressions were taken for each song, 
sometimes from two different precentors. These songs, whose 
text first became known to us through the late Dr. Bacher (Die 
hebraische und arabische Poesie der jemenischen Juden, Budapest, 
1910), are of two varieties, synagogal and non-synagogal. The 
former are divided into fifteen different motives, one each for 
the recitative parts of the Pentateuch, the lyrical elements of the 
Pentateuch, Zemirot, Prophets, Psalms, Canticles, Esther, 
Lamentations, Job, Mishnah, Tefillah or Common Prayer, Selihah, 
Taanit, Azharot, and High Festivals. The latter consists of six 
motives, covering (1) Halélot or songs with ‘wehaleluya’ at the 
beginning and end, (2) Zafat or hymeneals accompanying 
the bridegroom on his way to the bride’s house, (3) Hidduyot 
or joy songs testifying to the betrothal, (4) Neshid or popular 
songs at wedding festivals, (5) Shirot or artificial songs (usually 
muwassah or double-rhymed poem) for the wedding, and 
(6) Shirot for Sabbath celebrations. All these motives, which 
look formidable at a first glance, may, after careful analysis, 
be reduced to but a few modes of an infinite simplicity, con- 
sisting of an ascending, descending, and levelling (modulating 
_ to the tonic) phrase. Especially is this true in the case of 
synagogal chants, which are largely recitative and do not admit 
of progressive melodic intonations. The non-Synagogal songs, 
on the other hand, are mostly melodic, especially the Neshid 
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and Shirot, which are based on the Oriental makama? in their 
succession of sounds, and are, moreover, accompanied by dances 
and instrumental music, yielding a harmony sw generis, a kind 
of rhythmic harmony, but no harmony or polyphony in the 
modern sense of the word. But even in the tripartite Shirot 
(and be it remarked that very often these are really bipartite, 
the third element being a repetition of the first), the elemental 
character of the melodic succession is so marked and conspicuous 
that we feel intuitively that we are dealing here with primitive 
music such as must have existed in Palestine during the First 
and certainly during the Second Temple. This impression is 
further enhanced by the limitation of this music within the 
tetrachord and hexachord, its binary form, its minor strain, and, 
last but not least, its unisonous and antiphonal character. This 
is an important consideration on which the author fails to dwell 
in his learned introduction. Needless to say, it is supported 
by the fact that the Jews of Yemen, according to their own 
tradition, came to Southern Arabia after the destruction of the 
First Temple, and remained there ever after in utter seclusion 
and without any influence from without (comp. Jacob Saphir’s 
account in "SD jax, Lyck, 1866). While the Sephardic chant 
was influenced by Oriental and the Ashkenazic by Occidental 
music, the Yemenite chant led a comparatively pure existence. 
What Villoteau said of the Egyptian Jews: ‘Nous avons la 
certitude que les Juifs d’Egypte n’ont pas cessé, jusqu’d ce jour, 
de donner 4 chacune de leurs diverses especes de chants une 
vérité d’expression qui ne permet pas de douter qu’ils n’aient 
apporté les plus grands soins 4 leur conserver le caractére qui 
leur est propre’ (De /’état actuel de la musique en Egypte, 2me partie, 
chap.VI, art. iii), may be said more forcibly of the Yemenite Jews. 
Indeed, Idelsohn arrives at the conclusion that the musical 
system of the Yemenite synagogal chant is entirely at variance 
with both the Oriental and Occidental systems. ‘The chromatic 
and enharmonic successions of the former, as well as the diatonic 
graduation of the latter, are foreign to the Yemenite Jews, whose 
system is based on augmented intervals, and whose scales fluctuate 
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between two, three, four, five, and six tones. We observe in this 
primitive music what Villoteau observed in the synagogues of 
Cairo and Alexandria, and what Fétis puts down as the primary 
characteristic of all primitive Oriental melodies, viz. a scale of 
a minor sixth both ascending and descending. 

Another omission is the discussion of the relation between 
this primitive music and the chant of the early Christian Church. 
It is a well-known fact that both the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chants which lay at the foundations of Christian music, in spite 
of being based on the Greek modes, are Jewish in character, 
and must have had their origin in Temple music (comp., 6. δ.» 
Fétis, Histoire générale de la Musique, 1, 166). Not alone their 
antiphonal character (theme and counter-theme), which closely 
resembles the principle of parallelism in Hebrew poetry, but also 
their affinity and predilection for minor modes like the Phrygian 
and the total eclipse of the Lydian major, point as support to 
this assertion. If, therefore, as we have reason to suppose, there 
is a continuity between the Temple melodies and those of the 
Yemenite synagogue, a comparison between the latter and 
the so-called cantus planus of the Church should be instructive 
in establishing once for all the degree of influence of the Temple 
on the early Church in the field of music. 

For such a comparison Idelsohn offers us rich material, 127 
numbers of the synagogal and 76 of the non-synagogal variety. 
These are all properly classified and arranged in a way to suit 
the taste of the European peruser. Thus, among other things, 
the time and rhythm had to be changed. ‘The words are tran- 
scribed in accordance with the peculiar pronunciation of the 
Yemenite Jews, every shade and nuance being reproduced. 
Idelsohn made a thorough study of this phase of his work, 
devoting the first chapter in the introduction to its explanation, 
for which philologists and grammarians will be indebted to him. 
Good taste is also shown in the appropriate form and excellent 
mounting of the book. May the author have the courage to 
continue his very useful and excellent work, the coming parts 
of which every music lover will impatiently await. 
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The Music and Musical Instruments of the Arab, with Intro- 
duction on how to appreciate Arab Music, by FRANCESCO 
SALVADOR-DANIEL, Director of the Paris Conservatoire of 
Music under the Commune of 1871. Edited, with Notes, 
Memorr, Bibliography, and Thirty Examples and Illustrations, 
by HENRY GEORGE FarMER. London: WILLIAM REEVES, 
1914. pp. xli+272. 


Salvador-Daniel’s work appeared in Algiers in 1863 under 
the title Za musique arabe, ses rapports avec la musique grecque 
et le chant grégorien. Having become very raré, it was republished 
in 1879, and now appears for the first time in an English transla- 
tion. The importance of this small book lies in the fact that 
its author advanced a novel theory with regard to the nature 
and origin of Arab music. Heretofore La Borde, Villoteau, and 
Kiesewetter, studying Arab music from obscure treatises of 
mediaeval Arab philosophers such as Khalil, El-Kindi, Ibn 
Khaldoun, and Al-Farabi, maintained that Arab music is based 
on the so-called Messel or Octave of seventeen third tones, and 
as such was purely Oriental and fundamentally different from 
the Greek diatonic system, which is based on tones and semi- 
tones. They proceeded, therefore, to seek the origin of Arab 
music in Persia, where we find a scale of semitones, demi-semitones, 
and even semidemi-semitones, their theory being that Persia, 
after being conquered by the Arabs, had imposed its music upon 
the conquerors. This was deemed the more evident since the 
most important musical instruments of the Arabs, such as the vedad 
and kemendjah, were actually derived from Persia. Against this 
view Salvador-Daniel, on the basis of a practical investigation of 
nine years among primitive Arabs, came to the conclusion that 
Arab music, at least that of the Moors, stands in close relation 
to Greek music and its offspring, the Gregorian chant, and that 


in the long chain of development of our modern musical structure _ 


the apparently primitive music of the Arabs represents the same 
state of evolution as that prevailing in Europe before the 
memorable discovery of harmony by Gui d’Arezzo and Jean 


ler. 
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de Muris. This, according to the author, was quite natural. 
With the conquest of Spain the Arabs adopted Greek culture 
in all its phases, including the art of music. They are known 
to have established musical academies in Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, Valencia, and Toledo, where both the theory and 
practice of this art were fostered in accordance with the Greek 
pattern. But with the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and 
the consequent decay of Arab art and culture, the music of the 
Arabs, which was then on a mere melodic plane, became petrified 
and mummified for centuries, while Greek music proceeded 
through the Church monody to the glories of polyphony and 
harmony. To prove his point, the author sets forth the striking 
similarity between the Arab and Greek diatonic modes: thus, the 
serious and grave Irak mode corresponds to the Dorian, the sad 
and pathetic Mezmoum to the Lydian, the impetuous and diabolic 
Edzeil to the Phrygian, the grave and martial Djorka to the 
Aeolian, the minor L’Sain to the Hyper-Dorian, the effeminate 
Saika to the Hyper-Lydian, the terrible Meia to the Hyper- 
Phrygian, and the sublime Rasd-Edzeil to the Hyper-Mixo-Lydian. 
In addition to these eight diatonic modes, the Arabs, like the 
Greeks, also have chromatic modes, notably the L’Sain-Sebah, 
corresponding to our minor scale with G sharp, and the famous 
Asbein derived from the Mezmoum or Lydian, which, being 
conducive to indolence and effeminacy, was banished by Plato 
from his Republic and by the Church from the Gregorian chant. 
Thus the Arabs possess twelve practical scales or modes (in 
theory there are fourteen, but two are unknown even to pro- 
fessional musicians) based on various combinations of whole tones 
and semitones, without a semblance of third and quarter tones. 
The latter, according to Salvador-Daniel, are the invention of 
theorists who failed to understand the overtones due to the nasal 
style and drawled scale of the Arabs, the forfamento in singing 
and playing, considering them as independent tones. Accordingly, 
the Arab ¢adaka or scale is based on the diatonic and chromatic 
succession of the Greeks, and follows the same line of development 
as the Gregorian chant in its system of authentic and plagal or 
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derived modes. In support of this statement it may be observed 
that the chants of the Greek Church, which are essentially 
Ambrosian as opposed to the broader lines and increased modes 
of the Gregorian system of the Latin Church, are still Oriental 
in character, and resemble the Arabic chants in their monotony 
and universal trill. As a further proof for his theory of a Greek 
influence on Arabic music, Salvador-Daniel adduces the fact that 
the gradual development of European music from the tetrachord 
to the hexachord, and then to the octave, may be exemplified 
also among the Arabs through an examination of their musical 
instruments. Thus the gosda or flute consists of a reed pierced 
with three holes, and therefore yields only four tones (tetrachord) ; 
likewise the 4uztra or guitar with eight strings is tuned by fourths, 
every two strings emitting the same tone; the vedad or primitive 
violin, on the other hand, has a range of six notes (hexachord) ; 
while the 4emendjah or violin has the range of a complete octave, 
likewise the Azjaouak or flute of six or seven holes, and the χαζΖζα 
or vaica, a kind of musette with seven holes. The highest range 
is reached by the anoun or ganoun, Heb. kinnor, a harp of 
seventy-five strings covering three octaves. The dof, Heb. 267, 
of various sizes and shapes is used for rhythmic harmony only. 
From this brief review of Salvador-Daniel’s thesis it may be 
seen how important and original his work is, and how replete 
with valuable suggestions. We may differ with him in some 
essentials, we may oppose the indisputable fact of Persian 
derivation of Arab musical instruments and the considerable 
preponderance of the Oriental minor key in the musical com- 
positions of the Moors, we may even doubt his chief contention 
for a diatonic succession of sounds among the Arabs,in view of 
the fact that the Indians, Persians, and many Arab tribes in 
Africa exhibit a fondness for the enharmonic system which, 
according to Fétis, preceded the chromatic and diatonic divisions 
in historical development ; still the fact remains that his work _ 
is refreshing on account of its originality, and the reader will 
always profit by its perusal. It was natural that he should 
overdraw his side, just as his predecessors overemphasized the 
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other side. The truth, no doubt, is that both a Persian and 
Greek influence may be claimed for Arab music, the former 
manifesting itself in the musical instruments which are built in 
accordance with the division of seventeen intervals in the compass 
of an octave (comp. Carl Engel, Musical Myths and Facts, ΤΙ, 230), 
and the latter in the subject-matter and form of the musical 
compositions (comp. e.g. the so-called xouba gharnata of the 
Moors of Spain, which consists of five movements besides a 
prelude and overture, and in its thematic development corresponds 
to the European sonata or symphony). After Fétis’s application 
of the principle of evolution to the history of music, tracing our 
marvellous musical structure back to the hoary Orient and wild 
deserts of Asia; after Engel’s insistent teaching that practically 
all our musical instruments had their origin in primaeval Asia, 
we must realize that there is a close interrelation between the 
musical systems of all nations, and that their influence is mutual 
and reciprocal. Note, for instance, the Oriental currents which 
since the days of Félicien David have been flowing so precipitously 
in the compositions of the modern French and Russian schools ; 
the Gipsy melodies tingling in the rhapsodies of Liszt ; the Negro 
tunes coursing in Dvorak’s New World symphony ; or the melan- 
cholic Jewish strains which, according to Carl Engel, manifest 
themselves in the compositions of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Even 
our much-vaunted harmony, despite the universal dictum of music 
historians as to its modernity, is still traced by some writers to 
antiquity ; comp. e.g. Julius Clauser, late Professor of Music at 
Harvard University (776 Nature of Music: Original Harmony in 
One Voice, Cambridge, 1909), who claims that antiquity knew 
of homophonic or one-voiced harmony as distinguished from 
polyphonic or many-voiced harmony first introduced by Bach 
in his fugues. 

The editor’s part in this work is considerable and highly 
commendable. His notes are lucid and conducive to a better 
understanding of the text, particularly these on the ‘ History of 
Arab Music’ and the musical examples of the various modes. 
The Bibliography might have been more complete. It does not 
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contain, e.g. ‘A Treatise on Arab Music’, chiefly from a work 
by Mikhail Meshakah of Damascus, translated from the Arabic 
by Eli Smith, and published in the /ournal of the American 
Oriental Society, 1 (1847), 171 ff.; nor do we find here Rafael 
Mitjana’s ‘ L’Orientalisme musical et la Musique arabe’, which 
appeared in Le Monde Oriental, 1 (1906), 184 ff. Besides, the 
titles are not specific enough, the place of publication and 
the particular pages of reference being often omitted. 

The most noteworthy contribution of the editor constitutes 
his ‘ Memoir of F. Salvador-Daniel’, which is written with a true 
artist’s fervour and a warm glow of sympathy. It contains the 
most complete and reliable information about this struggling 
spirit and restless revolutionary. From it we learn that the 
artist was born in Spain in 1831, came to Paris at a time when 
civilized Europe was at the zenith of musical frivolity and artistic 
persiflage, when Oféra-bouffe was the slogan for every young 
composer, and when, as a timely antidote, Félicien David 
appeared from the Orient with a new message embodied in his 
Mélodies orientales and Le Désert. The young artist was over- 
powered by the spell of the-exotic and bizarre, mysterious and 
distant Orient with its splendour of light and richness of colour, 
its frenetic passions and exalted emotions; and yielding to its 
charm he went to Algiers, where he became active as musical 
director, translator of ancient music treatises of the Arabs, and 
collector of native airs embodied in his Chansons arabes and 
Chants kabyles. Before the Franco-Prussian War he returned 
to Paris, where he soon became involved in the turmoils of the 
Commune, and, after being honoured by his appointment as 
Director of the Conservatoire, was killed while fighting for the 
Commune. 


Dropsie College. JosEPH REIDER. 
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